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Stebent £tfe m ©ermang. 

" Student Life ! Burschen Life ! What a magic sound have 
these words for him who has learnt for himself their real meaning ! 
What a swarm of recollections come over him, who has once visited 
that land, however long it may he since he returned homeward to a 
safer haven ! Youth flies on wings of -impatience towards this happy 
time ; age, though indeed it may smile over the recollection of many 
a folly, recalls its memory with delight." 

Thus commences a book which no student can read without inter- 
est, though hardly appreciable by any other class — Hewitt's Student 
Life of Germany. Its title is attractive ; its contentsr curious as they 
are novel. Student Life ! and that too in Germany, the land of smoke 
and beer, goblins and fairies, mysticism and wild speculation, profound- 
est knowledge and most laborious industry. We have always loved 
it ; whether from an original or acquired notion we know not, but 
certain it is that we never listened to our old German teacher, as with 
pipe in mouth and smoke encircled head, he told us tales about his 
" Fatherland," without feeling our hearts go out towards it, and in- 
dulging the fond hope of one day treading its, to us, classic soil. 
Tacitus, too, in his masterly description, gave us no mean idea of its 
inhabitants in earlier times, while the language itself affords good 
proof of the strength and earnestness of their character at the present 
day. In the words of Arndt, one of their poets — 

" That is the Gennan's Fatherland, 
Where oaths are ewcfm by grasp of hand, 
Where in all eyes dear truth doth shine, 
Where in warm hearts sits love benign." 

Nor are the truthfulness and intensity of character of her sons the 
only things in which Germany is preeminent. Science, literature* 
and the arts, find in her bosom a most genial soil, receive a mos 
assiduous cultivation, and yield a golden harvest. These precious 
fruits are grasped and borne away by many an eager hand, and re- 
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collection. Such is the absurd idea some have of a German student. 
Nor are the Professors much more fortunate in the impressions they 
make on their neighbors the other side of the water. In the United 
States indeed we have almost no idea at all, except perhaps the in- 
correct one that they resemble our own. In England, however, the 
misconception is more monstrous than here. A writer of that country^ 
speaking of this subject, gives some of the English ideas of one of 
these unfortunate beings. One is, that he is an inveterate theorist ; 
an intellectual card-house builder ; and that his labors mainly con- 
sist in blowing down the frail philosophical fabrics of his predeces- 
sors, and erecting others as transient amidst the luins. Another is, 
that he is a sort of man who writes tremendous folios on the Greek 
article, the Shield of Achilles, or the Girdle of Venus ; or directs the 
whole force of his mind to the investigation of the habits of the 
Scarabsus Major, to the utter neglect of all other beetles. It seems 
almost impossible that such ideas should gain credence in a country 
so near to Germany as England, unless they were true ; but that they 
are not, seems to be conclusively proved by the prosperous and pro- 
gressive states of the Universities, which could not be the case were 
such men at their heads. 

With such erroneous views of both Professors and students, it is 
highly improbable that any one would form a favorable or correct idea 
of Student Life. It might perhaps suit some inveterate idlers, smok- 
ers, and drinkers, but no true son of the Muses. We shall endeavor 
to remove the cloud that obscures, and throw some light on the real 
character of life in a German University. 

Every American who wishes to form a correct conception of an 
University as they exist on the continent, must lay aside the idea of 
any strong resemblance between them and our colleges. In the latter 
the studies are determined by the Faculty ; they are limited in extent ; 
attendance is compulsory, and instruction is communicated by the 
system of questions and answers. . This is so in the simple colleges. 
Universities are different ; the studies there are not determined by 
any but the student himself, nor limited in extent. They embrace 
within them the whole circle of the sciences, and profess not only to 
provide the necessary aid and encouragement to the disinterested vo- 
taries of science, who devote their lives to its advancement, but com- 
pletely to prepare men for the service of the state, and for the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, and divinity. Instruction is communicated 
almost entirely by lectures. There is no compulsion in regard to at- 
tendance ; no prayers ; no morning bell to disturb the slumbers. It is 
in fact a step beyond our college, which corresponds somewhat to the 
German Gymnasium, where the same strict discipline is observed as 
with us. They go from the Gymnasium into the University, as we go 
from the College into the Law, Medical, or Theological school. There 
is one prominent characteristic of the German Universities, which gives 
them a decided advantage over others in Europe, and to which per- 
haps may be attributed much of their preeminence. It is this — ** That 
tbe privilege of lecturing and receiving feei^ is not confined to die 
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regular salaried Professors, but is granted to the * Professors Extraor- 
dinary,' who have little or no support from Government, and to an in- 
ferior class called * Privatim Docentes,' who are entirely dependent 
on their own resources." It is easy to perceive what is the natural 
tendency of such a regulation. These " Professors Extraordinary" 
can lecture at any time on any subject they choose, and as the students 
have the " Lemfreiheit," (freedom in learning, that is, hear what lec- 
turer they please,) they are always sure to attend those of the ablest 
man, so that it is imperatively necessary for the regular Professor to 
be active, zealous, constantly studying and advancing, in order to re- 
tain his reputation, his audience, and fees. 

No one, then, can repose upon laurels already won — he must be 
constantly winning, or his will fall on another. There they are not 
troubled with superannuated greatness, tolerated only for former merit, 
or stupidity disguised under the title of Professor. Not so in Paris or 
London. There an ample salary is given and no fees required. It 
makes little difference to the lecturer whether he has an audience or 
not, whether he lectures well or indifferently ; he may become great 
or not ; he has no incentive but ambition, no rivalry, no temporal 
necessities. Would that something of this kind might be brought to 
bear in our colleges, where prosperity is often seriously retarded by 
our inability to remove those in any way incapacitated for their 
stations. 

There is yet another advantage possessed by Professors in German 
Universities over others, that is, the " Lernfreiheit," (the freedom of ex- 
pressing their opinions on political subjects.) This privilege, it is well 
known, is denied to others. The freedom is however somewhat lim- 
ited, but still so large as to permit the dissemination of liberal principles, 
a thing important anywhere, but especially in monarchical governments. 

We have spoken of the Professors ; let us now turn to the Burschen, 
the students themselves. They constitute a very large class, much 
larger in proportion than in this Qountry. The single University of 
Berlin has more than two thousand on its annual catalogue : about as 
many as in all the New. England Colleges together. They are as a 
body more advanced and matured than ourselves. They are free from 
all constraint, studying as much as they choose and no more. Each 
is free to follow the bent of his inclination — be it science, philosophy, 
medicine, theology, or what not. Nothing is thrust upon him, except 
he be intending to enter some particular profession, and then only one 
or two courses of lectures. They have no system of marks, no gradu- 
ating honor. But it may here be asked how degrees are conferred 
and diplomas given. They determine upon the merit of the candidate 
by a rigorous examination, which is carried on in Latin, viva voce. 
Every student intending to enter a profession must obtain a certificate 
from the University at which he studied. Their terms are not, like 
ours, th^ third, but the half of a year, called by them " Semester." 
They have class distinctions, depending, however, upon the number of 
"Semesters," not of years. They have consequently six classes. 
During the first half year the student is called " Fox," in the second 
'* Burnt Fox;" and then successively, "Young Borsch," "Old 
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Bursch," " Old House,'* and " Moss-covered Head." These are the 
names of those who belong to any chore or club ; those not mem- 
bers, are called " Finches" or " Obscuranten." These Chores, Clubs, 
or Landsmannschaften, as they are variously styled, are secret socie- 
ties, whose objects are " mutual protection and support, — the acqui- 
sition of preeminence and power over similar societies and the whole 
body of students." Duels between members of different Chores were 
once frequent, — sometimes one man was obliged to fight the members 
of a whole Chore in succession. These organizations have now 
almost ceased to exist. The Burschenschaft was a society formed 
in opposition to the vices and follies of the Landsmannschafl, with the 
motto, " God, Honor, Freedom, Fatherland." Its object was " to 
develop and perfect every mental and bodily power for the service of 
the Fatherland." It exerted a mighty and salutary influence, was 
almost supreme in its power, but was finally suppressed by the gov- 
ernment on account of its alleged <langerous political tendencies. But 
we can only mention these societies, as thei|p history and customs 
would occupy a volume, and any one who has a curiosity in regard to 
them can gratify it in Mr. Hewitt's book. 

The two great offenses that are charged upon the German Student 
are Duelling and Beer-drinking. These have been made a platform 
upon which has been heaped every species of crime and immorality, 
until the poor victim is completely buried under the load of sins he 
never committed. An old popular ballad thus describes their pranks : 

** Queer chaps are these students, say folks everywhere, 
Although you should have them but once in the year ; 
They make in the village such riot and reek 
There *b naught else left for us but plague for a week 

** There *s nothing then in safety ; no pigeon, no hen, 
As though they were made but for plunder of men ; 
No goose dare even venture out into the meadow, 
These gents with their swords would soon whip off its head, oh" 

We do not wish to defend either duelling or drunkenness, but we will 
say in justice to the Germans, that their duels are quite harmless 
affairs, and seldom result in any serious injuries. The vital parts are 
perfectly protected by padded leather, so that they are little more than 
trials of personal dexterity. Then beer, too, the usual beverage, is as 
Howitt says, more likely to make a man fall by its weight than its 
intoxicating power. These faults and excesses, however, seem to us 
to weigh little against their good qualities. It is remarked of nearly 
all German Students, that there is among them a high sense of honor, 
a warmth of affection, tenderness of feeling and generosity. They 
have an ardent desire for liberty, a passionate attachment to their 
•* Fatherland." Their bad habits, that have been entailed upon them by 
custom, are passing away. For our own part, we say of the German 
Student : 

" Wherever we shall meet him, 

We 11 aye, as brother greet him, 
And long life to our brother, hodi T 
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PfOBooncad before the Senior Cleai in Tale College, July S, 1848, 
BTFRA.NCI8 M. FINCH. 

The Ohieftain lingers for a parting word, 

While rings the clarion sununons to the field, 

And frets his war-horse bridled for the fray: 

The Sailor lingers for a parting glance, 

While floats lus pennon irom its Ocean spire, 

And sternly peals the sullen signal gini : 

The Pilgrim lingers for a parting prayer, 

While o'er the desert moves the Arab train. 

And sinks the sand beneath the camel's tread. 

Thus we would linger at this solemn hour, 

Ere yet we clasp our armor for the strife. 

To flmg attearful gift upon the shrine 

Where oft, as brothers, we have knelt; to count 

The beads of memory, and to weave a thread 

Of sadness in the sunny chain whose links — 

Whose breaking links — ^have bound our hearts in one. 

The Chieftain rides 
Through ranks ol leveled spears, and strikes for fame 
Beneath an arch of steel ; the Sailor parts 
The foaming tresses of the angry surge to win 
The gems of Orient lands ; the l*ilgrim braves 
The sultry sun, the simoon's blast of death, 
To kneel in suppliance at the Prophet's tomb : 
But we go for^ to wage a nobler war. 
To search the mountains for a pm-er gem, 
To wing our wishes from a hoher tomb. 
O ! not for Fame we gird our harness on ; 
Not for the painted bubble of renown 
Hiat steals its colors from the glowing sun. 
And breaks in tear-drops at an in&nt's touch: 
O 1 not for Fame 1 — a wrecker's beacon blaze 
That lures the sailor to a coast of crags ; 
The passion-murmurs of a faithless Up 
That fade away in smiles of cruel scorn 1 
No 1 not for Fame I She hath an angel's wing, 
But 'neath its plumage curves a vulture's beak. 
She comes in oreams, and at the twilight hour. 
And nestles in th* unconscious heart, and pours 
Through every vein a tide of restless thought, 
Till life seems all one burst of trumpet tones 
That drown the milder minstrelsy of Heaven. 
The mother's smile, like sunlight on the sand. 
Falls an unheeded now : the rather's glance 
Of pride and grief strikes vainly at his heart, 
lake Indian arrow splintered on a shield ; 
The brother's prayer, the sister's pleading voice, 
Whose every tone is warm with iniih and love, ,| 
Are both unheard amid the stormy din 
Of battling hopes and fears ; the dark eye bathed 
Id tears, l£at once had power to diann him from 
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His dreams, and flung around his darkest hours 

A drapery of light, hath lost its sway, 

And droops in ^ despair. Thus years roll on, 

Swift years, and crowded with the blighted leaves 

Of young ambition, dark with sorrow-elouds, 

Till on the silent threshold of the grave 

The sullen spirit breathes a curse — and dies I 

Nor yet for Wealth 
We strive. Mad as the shipwrecked mariner 
Who swims with treasure in his belt^ and 'sinks 
Beneath the burden, is the vovager 
Of life who loads his frail and tottering barque 
With golden ore ! — Vain as the infant's dream 
That up the rainbow he may dimb to heaven, 
Is the lone miser's thought that wealth and peace 
Are sister gems. — A fearful error, this I — 
That man, whose life is but a single breath. 
Who can not bear beyond the lam]Hes8 tomb 
One grain of dust, one mite of earthly mould. 
Should swing the hammer in the gleaming mine. 
And plant the Ocean with his Commerce sails. 
And whirl his engines through the tunneled rock. 
And peril health and happiness for gold, 
While all unworked withm his secret soul 
Lie veins of thought, whose threads of dazzling light 
Were made for angel harp-strings. Of what ava3 
The hoarded wealti^ of centuries, when Love 
Lies buried 'neath the gold^i mass, and Truth 
Is blinded by its metal glare, and pure 
Affection withers at its touch I of what avail. 
When danuny fingers choke the tides of life, 
And Hope flies weeping from the mourner's lip I 

No ! not for wealth we poise the spear of mind, 

And bear it flashing through the wars of life. 

We have a mightier mission to fulfill, 

A nobler errand, reaching far b^ond 

This world, a work that, like the moonbeam, rests 

One end on earth and one amid the stars. 

This is no time for fear, no time for doubt : 

The waves are surging at our very feet. 

The drum is beating from the gates of life ; 

We must go forth 1 Then, brothers, let us 

Manfully press on, and with a heart 

Whose every throb beats time to daring thought, 

Unloose the pinions of the restless mind. 

And free the eagle for his cloud-girt home. 

Four years have flown since first our glances met ; 

Four times the Winter on yon ardiing Elms 

Hath flung his crystal chams ; four times the Spring 

Hath wreathed their brandies with her chaplet leaves. 

Since first we heard the solemn voice of prayer, 

The hymn of praise within these haJlowed walls. 

Four years ! — ^They have been stormy yeare 
Hung with the trophies oi victorious thought ; 
Red with the martyr streams of Freedom } torn 
With strife, and dark with Pestilence and Death. 
And while benentti these snnlnDier shades, vitUn 
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These andent walls, we caught from lips that loved 

Us words of thrillmg impoi^ while our days 

Passed pleasantlj and doodleeslj along, 

A crashing stonn. swept o'er the Eastern world, 

A light fl^ed up from myriad mountain crags, 

And freemen rose from serfdom in an hour 

Like isles volcanic from the rocking surge. 

All Europe trembled, and in earthquake waves 

Rolled on the rebel tide, till monarchs fled, 

And despots tore their purple in despair. 

And princely plumes were trampled m the dust, 

While Freedom's helm lit up the startled land. 

I. 

God guard the Liliesl Soeptered King 

Reigns not beneath their olossoms now, 
Nor twines them with the jeweled ring 

That circled once his tyrant brow. 
Too loud the scornful master spoke. 

Too heavy fell his sovereign blows, 
And bleeding France from uumber woke 

To circle friends and trample foes. 

n. 

God guard the Lilies ! Dripping blade 

And blazing beacon flushea the land. 
And crowded roof and barricade 

Marked panting Freedom's victor standi 
O'er shattered wheel and massive stone, 

'Mid iron rain-drops pressed they on. 
Till peasants bumea their monarch's throne, 

And millions hailed a battle won ! 

God guard the Lilies 1 O'er the wave 

The crownless Bourbon fled in fear, 
And toiling serf and fettered slave 

Saw Freedom's morning star appear : 
And red the ray of burning hall 

Swept o'er the exiled monarch's path. 
For swift as meteor masses fall 

Comes down a nation's arm of wrath t 

IV. 

God guard the Lilies 1 Mountain peak. 

And glen, and valley rang with song. 
As o'er the Alp rocks, lone and bleak. 

Rolled Freedom's thrilling hymn along: 
And wild, as leaps the simdered rock 

From sky-dad sunmiit roughly tom. 
With tempest bound, and earthquake shock. 

Rolled on the anthem — ^Free(k)m bom ! 

V. 

Rolled on the Anthem 1 Italy 

The dang of broken fetters heard. 
And thoughts, like her own dutinless sea, 
WiOdn her «far(A)hiDg bosoin Btoredl 
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And priestly robe and duoal crown 

Amid the whirl of paBsion fell. 
While myriads, at a zealof s firown» 

No loDger jGaared the dungeon cell ! 

VL 

Rolled on the Anthem I Poland cau^t 

The tones of fire, and sent the stram, 
With more than mortal meaning fraught, 

O'er castled hiU and guarded plain. 
An Empire poured its ruthless bEUids 
J From noruem hills of ice and snow, — 
The sabre snapped in Freedom's hands. 

But tyrants cowered beneath the blow I 

vn. 

Boiled on the Anthem ! Austria woke. 

As rang those clarion notes afar. 
And bade her children rend the yoke. 

And shatter tyrant bolt and bar. 
The German by his cottage fire 

Heard gathering 'squackons trample by. 
While raincely lips grew pale with ire, 

And Empires i^ed at Freedom's cry. 

I 

VIII. 

Rolled on the Anthem 1 Lips of fiame 

On every hill prolonged the strain, 
And leaders sprang from rags and shame 

To chant it at a crimson &a.e. 
Still roll its echoes 1 While they ring 

The sabre blows of truth resound. 
And now the scythes of Freedom swing 

Where'er Oppression's grain is found! 

Thus raged the storm, then seemed to pass away. 
But many an oak lay shivered in its path, 
And many a flow'ret severed fi:t)m its stem 
Bent low its bleeding corol to the dust^ 
And slowly sighed its little life away. 
Then there were tears to dry, and vacant seats 
To fill, and flags to shroud in crape, and graves 
To dig ; and over many a sombre bier . 
Waved mourning plumes, and funeral trains along 
The crowded streets moved solemnly, and lights 
Burned in the coffin-builder's shop from eve 
Till mom! 

We saw them not llie victor shout^ 
The dying wail, scarce mingled with the tcnes 
That murmured to us from yon whispering leaves ! 
The roar of battle echoed not amid tnese aisles 
Of light and shade, but Eke a sleeping child 
Upon the summit of a wave-worn cli$ 
"mio hears the surges dashing at its base, 
And smiles, and sleeps again, we heard 
The trumpet blast that woke a continent, 
Then turned the dassic pe^ and dreamed once morei. 
The moming drum beyond th' Atlantic wave 

▼OL. XT. 2 
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Woke annies from ilio warrior's troubled sleep, 
And led them to the Ytdture's banquet field ; 
Hie morning bell called tw to solemn rites 
Of prayer and praise, and stilled each bounding pulse. 
As lips we loved poured fcnrth entreating words 
That seemed like doudspiled up in summer skies. 
The stepjnng stones to Heaven ; the smiling hours 
With wmg£d sandals flew, and showered around 
Bright hopes, and pleasant thoughts to harmony 
Attuned, nke rose trees, hung with silver beUs 
That answer music to the whispering wind. 

Thus passed our days along, 
Unclouded, save by transient twibg^t shades, 
Calm as the pulse of sleeping Innocence, 
When tolling bells along the Baltic rang. 
And fur-dad traveler heard amid the snow 
The sound of muffled wheels, and peasants saw 
The death-car pass at nig^ The circling air 
Had caught a poison taint ; the Pestilence 
Thai like a restless spirit walks the earth, 
Was mingling ruin with the fountain drops, 
And shooting death-darts from the dasp of friends, 
l^e lover's kiss, the mother's fond embrace. 



Black boieath the Northern star 
Rolls from winlry lands afrur 
Wheel of spectral-guided car. 

Dull the tramp of raven steed; 
Darkening lawn and moon-lit mead. 
Crushing flowerets till they bleed. 

Wan and pale the driver's cheek ; 
White his locks as mountain peak. 
Robed in snows of winter, bleak. 

DuU and dim his sunken eye, 
Tet its leaden glances flv 
Hither, thither, ceaselessly. 

And where'er from lands afiur 
Parklv rolls that phantom car« 
Life o erleaps its prison bar. 

IL 

Homing tints the Northern snows ; 
W3d the winter tempest blows ; 
Ridged with ice the streamlet fiowB ; 

Fray erfully a father kneels ; 
Heart and soul to Qod reveals :^- 
Hark 1 — the wund qf chariot toheeU I 

Wife and mother o^er Um bend. 
Hopelessly their tear-drope Uend ; 
Htavemrani omit bis sou waomd t 
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m. 

Evening 'mid the vines of France; 
Faiiy-l^e the star-beams dance 
'Keath pale Dian's sinless glance. 

Raven lock and golden tress 
Mingle in a fond caress, 
Arching love and loveliness. 

Taintless all in heart and deed, 
^ Angels for them weU might plead, — 

Hark ! the tramp of passing steed ! 

lingering by their lowly tomb, 
'Neath the willow's guardian gloom, 
Still the peasant hymns their doom. 

iv. 

Midnight darkens Albion's isle ! 

Dying maid and felon vile 

Sleep— so calm the moonbeam's smila 

Crouching 'neath the spectral shade, 
Fearless now, and now dismayed, 
Orime unsheaths the silent blade. 

Cursing moon and wakeful star, 
Now he forces lattice bar; — 
Hark I the roll ofpamng car I 

Dead upon the pavement stone, 
Bayim? nound and night alone 
AiS^ back his d^groaa 

V. 

Fading sunlight gilds the sand, 
Circling half this western land. 
Ocean-girdled, tempest-fanned. 

Where uncalmed Disease hath trod, 
Where hath fallen Famine's rod. 
Meekly moves the child of God. 

Hut and hovel, prison-hall, 
Lone and loalhsome Hospital, 
Edio soft his prayer for all 

Weeping while the pale ones die, 
Now he veils the soulless eye : — 
Hark ! a steed goes trampling by ! 

Cer his hrea&t the violet creeps, 
Smiling while the mourner weeps, 
Waking while the lost one sleeps I 

Thus with a victor stride, Disease and Death 
Swept o'er the world, and Terror glided, like 
A writhing snake, through cot and princely hall : 
But Wm the hunter in w woodlana shade, 
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• 
Who hears the sullen crash of falling oak, 
And listens only till the echo dies, 
Then tracks again the doe or dappled f aiwn. 
We hrard, wim startled awe, the funeral tones 
That knelled on every shore, then turned again 
To hold stem conyerse with the laureled detuL 
And some strolled thoughtfully amid the groves 
And solemn gardens of the Grecian sage, 
With Homer triumphed, with Anacreon smiled. 
Or sang with Sappho 'mid the summer flowers ; 
And some caught wisdom fhun the clustered stars, 
And izBced their silver circuits through Ihe sky, # 
And tracked the comet to his biasing den, 
And marked faint nebuke circling into worlds. 
Until the eyelid drooped, and throbbing pulse 
And achine brain grew clamorous for repose ; 
And some loved omcr ihemes, and o'er tne graves 
Of buried empires .paused to wipe the dust 
From funeral urn, and wring from marble lips 
The story of the past; and others still 
Traced up the winding stream of Poesy, 
Until its crystal fount appeared, a lake 
Of light and bubbling music, wreathed around 
With rainbow bloesoms wfaiq»ering to the wind 
Their fragrant secrets, and on dro<^Hng brows 
Pouring uieir incense-breath from purple Ups, 
And some learned gentler lesscms as they passed. 
Read other stars tluin those that lamp the sky, 
And, solving problems taught not in the schools, 
Orew still and grave, and started at a word. 
And dreamed, But never told their dreams. 

Thus flew 
The hours, like searshells laden with a wealth 
Of pearls borne gently on the ocean tide. 
Ana life for us seemed but a summer dream, 
A walk through meadows blossom-paved, a flight 
Through parting sunshine to a mount of rest ; 
And we forgot the world, foreot its toils and pains. 
And if perchance a hearse rolled by, or in 
Yon " aty of the dead" a new-made grave 
Appeared, we thought the Btnke of Pirovidence 
A warning for the world, meant not for us. 
We had yet to learn one solemn lessen, 
A lesson tauff ht in tears ; to feel that Death 
Rides over aU, and that the duuriot wheek 
Which crush their victim on the palace floor. 
And tear the earth beside the peasant's cat, 
May roll amid these walls, ana shatter here 
The hopes of youth, the pro^diecies of age 1 

A summer morning hung these leafy aisles 
With crimson drapery, and severed friends 
From village home, and cottage on the hill, 
And thronged metropolis, met once more ; 
And hands were dasped, and smiles were eloquent 
Of love, and words of kindness wandered thr^ig^ 
These echoing halls, but soon a startiin^ whisper 
Ran from room to room, like shadow <a 
Apassing doud It told us of a couch 
Where slept a brother, wrung with pain, and 
WiQk watunog, the death-damp on hb brow, 
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Tl\e hectic fire upon his dbeek, and tears — 

A mother's tears — ^like rain-drops, falling. Days, 

That seemed but hours, went by, and then th^re came 

A fainter message, and the whisper stole 

To every heart, and spoke to ns of — death ! 

Our circle was invaded, and the arm 

Of God uplifted herey and with a glance 

Of fear, friend lodced on friend, and wondered 

Why the bbw had fallen. 

Scarce a month ihad gone, ' 
Adorned with leafy garlands for its grave. 
Ere Death once more appeared, and rifled roses 
From the cheek of health, and sent the blood 
In dying currents from a throbbing heart 
Calmly as flowers fade our brother died. 
Amid the verdure of his native hills. 
Like weary pilgrim sinking to his rest» 
And many a tear upon the coffin lid 
Fell heavily, as mourner friends bent low 
Above the saUe bier. We bore him to 
The tomb. O'er tufted knoll and blooming plain 
The train of mourning wound, and the chua ceased 
His gambols in the grass, and the hunter 
Leaned upon his gun, while passed the dead \ 
We laid him in the grave ; and then the prayer 
Went up to God, and on the summer breeze, 
Like solemn anthem in cathedral aisle. 
The low, sad song of parting floated by. 
And seraphs, poised upon their viewless wings,. 
Caught up the tones and bore them to the sMes. 

FUNERAL HYMN.* 

Li^tly, Brothers, lightly tread 

Where the flow'ret blooms no more, 
Where, among the honored dead 

Sleeps the heart whose throbs are o'er. 
* Death nas torn a friend away. 

Woke the sigh and loosed the tear, 
Bade us weep and sadly pray 

O'er a brother's silent bier. 

Classmate, Brother, fare thee well. 

In thy lonely place of rest, 
Sadder thoughts than words can tell 

Live in eidb surviving breast. 
Death has sundered every tie. 

Borne thee to a distant shore. 
Thou hast passed away for aye. 

We shall meet no more, no more ! 

We left him to the sunshine and the birds, 

Whose warmth and warblin^s make the lowliest grave 

A place of pleasant memories : we left 

Him there, beneath the willow's tendril brandi, 

Lulled by the murmur of the ripj^ing winds 

As over Imd and leaf they flowed, then turned, 

With saddened footstep and o'erburdened heart, 

To shape our arms for oattle with the world. 



* WrittMi OD tilt oeewkm bj two c l aw m»tw of the dwatiod, and tniiff at tho clow of tho fuMiml 
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That battle hour 
Draws nigh. A few bright marna will glow and fade, 
And then the Sun will leave hia crimson couch 
On yonder mount of stone, and gild these spires, 
And wave bis golden locks upon the lavm, 
And we shall not be here to catch the rays. 
And weave them with our dreams of happiness 
And lora We must awa^. Some with a smile 
Of hopeful light upon theur brow, will pass 
Tlie frowning portals of the future ; some 
With proud resolves, with hopes that swing not in 
The narrow arc of Time, but vibrate through 
The circle of Eternity; with vows 
To die by every lip lamented, and 
To make the flower that buds upon their grave 
A sainted relic All must fl;o, and each, 
like scattered spars upon uie sea, must fight 
The storm alone, and ride the billow's crest, 
Or stransle in its srasp. Then let us say 
Farewell. One gGuioe at rugged rock, where oft 
The wild flower smiled upon our path ; one look 
At crystal bay, where many a moonlight hour 
Hung prow and dripping oar with silver beads.; 
At gnarUd elm beneath whose foliage screen 
No other thoughts could enter at the heart 
Than dreams of Hope and Heaven ; one w<»rd, 
One partinff word of flpratitude and love 
To those ^oee sleep&ss watch hath shielded us 
¥Vom ill, and then, the trembling string must break, 
TWlyre must sleep forever. 

I. 

Ghray rocks, by Heaven's own arches spanned, 
Twin j;iants cniarding sea and land, 
Tlie vme shafl wream your brows of stone. 
The doud shall make your crags its throne 
When harvests wave and orchards bloom t 
Upon each lone foigotten tomb. 
Though stem we fate your dark lips tell, 
Farewell, gray ramparts, fare-ye-well I 

n. 

Broad bay, upon whose heaving breast 
The billow waves its battle crest, 
Our shallop helm and dipping oar 
Shall part thy locks of foam no more; 
We may not plow thine azure plain. 
Or count thy snow-tipped hills again, 
Yet while tne tides of Ocean si^U, 
Farewell, brave billows, fare-ye-well ! 

HL 

Dtrk eLaoB, beneath whose emerald dcmie 
Musio and smiles have built their home, 
Within whose realm of summer shade 
Our dreams like wanton birds have strayed, 
We shall not see you ck>thed again 
With verdant wreath or crystal chain, 
Tel kDg may leaf to leaflet tell 
Ow partiii^ word, oar Md fiHPSwell I 
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IV. 



Old haUs, through which the whirling tide 
Of earnest toil and wrestling pride 
Has rolled with many a billow shock, 
As riyers lash the sundered rock, 
Your aged walk shall ring no more 
With word or song of ours. 'T is o'er — 
The changeful dream, the witching spell ; — 
One thought is left us ;— 't is farewell I 

Thus part the linkiS that bind us to the past^ 

Thus one by one glide onward to the sea 

The lustrous waves that rippled o'er the sands 

Of by-gone hours : — and we must follow them I 

Amid me massive enginery of life, 

Where brawny Labor wields the ponderous sledge, 

And Genius works with hamessea elements, 

Amid the stunning chaos of the world 

We too must stand, and whirl the hissing wheel. 

And shape the glowing metal of the mmd. 

And guide the blows of thought, or die 

Amid the din. But calmer memories will rise, 

And often from the busy hum of life 

Our wearied glance will seek these quiet shades, 

And we shall think of those whose hands unlocked 

Each crystal fount, who wooed and won the truth 

From frowning storms, disHnked the chemic bonds 

Of nature, poured the classic light of lost 

And mouldered empires on our path, and woke 

Within us an immortal thirst ; and oft 

Our saddened thoughts wiU fly to him who was 

Our Father here, and hopes and prayers of love 

Will cluster round his brow, like murel leaves, 

And with their low, soft voices, bless the lips 

From whence the blended tones of love and wisdom 

Hourly fell. 

My classmates, linger as 
We may, we can not shun the mournful hour 
Of parting. Even now the last, lone sand 
Is mtting from the hour-glass of the mom. 
And soon the word that severs heart from heart 
WiU fall from quivering lips. We may not meet 
Again. The pleasant hours will die, and graves 
Will be their monuments ; the wand of Fate 
Will move, and seas will bar our greeting ; Hope 
Will wave her hand, and stranger stars will lignt 
Us to repose ; and they who meet in hours 
Unborn, will drop a tear for one, will hush 
A throb for one, and breathe a prayer for all. 
O ! let us part in We; let every mought 
That scowk in memory's chamber pensh here ; 
Let every word that Imth a dagger s point 
Find slumber with the dead ; and let us go 
With softened heart, and imiles of kindly love ; 
And may the King of Love, whose throne is built 
Of stars, guide all our wandering step, imprint 
Upon our hearts the solemn lesson of 
This parting hour, and hallow with his smile 
The last, low word we breathe — ^the sod Farewsli, — 
Farewell. 
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St^img^ts from a SQte^^UL 

There, friends, there's a capdoii for 700 at last. I hare been 
parading my wits for a number of minotes past, to see if I could n't 
throw them into some qniHi that woold suggest a sobject suitable, and 
jet not traitorous. According to Whately, it is often expedient to 
conceal the proposition to be dwelt upon, and thns aToid nnnecessary 
prejudices in the mind of the reader. By this means we are able to 
create an interest in things which, if plainly stated, or eren sug- 
gested preriously, would be insipid, and periiaps disgusting. ^ Mu- 
sings before Winter," ^ Musings in the FaU," ^ Musings in Autumn," 
" Autumnal Musings," ice, &c., were each ambitions to appear as 
headings ; but in all of them there was something so trite and young- 
poetess-like, so fearfully suggestire of cornstalks and &ding leaTes, 
slant sunbeams and sighing winds, sere meadows and smoky moun- 
tains, that, since I mean to talk more or less of all these articles as 
we proceed, I was obliged to drop them because I wished not to 1^ 
prise you of my intentions — particularly suck intentions — before- 
hand. At length I hit upon the lucky ccmceit at ^ head of this ar- 
ticle, which, as you perceive, confines my thoughts to no particular 
time, and hence to no particular subject, nor gires you any clue to 
what is coming. Indeed, it is my present intention to giro loose 
reins to my writing propensities, (which are apt to be balky if curbed 
at all,) and driye, rather quietly than otherwise, through the realms of 
Fancy, Thought, and Feeling, as the autumnal influences about me 
may incline. Accordingly, on this beautiful October morning, dear 
reader, — you, whose knit eyebrows and suspicious glances indicate 
whole gallons of ill-nature within at the probable success of some 
hated rival, — you, whose wo-begone features speak of disappointed 
ambition and sorrowing friends at home, — ^you, whose crumj^ed col- 
lar and tangled hair smell strongly of ^ midnight oil" and Stanley's 
Logarithms, — you, whose long, grave countenance is eloquent of a 
whole night's communion with the solemn spirits of the past, — and 
you, whose stained coat and full, flushed cheek, tell of still deeper 
draughts from those other ancient spirits,— come, unscrew your physi- 
ognomy, mollify your rigid features, put on a gratified look, if it be 
possible in such company, and go with me out into this calm retreat, 
where I often dream my hours away, forget College, and yield to the 
influence of this blessed month, and we 11 have an hour's pleasant, 
and, if the Fates be willing, not unprofitable meditation. 

Well, here we are, on this smooth, grass-grown slope, laden, oh 
how richly laden to me, with delicious memories ! Let us throw our- 
selves at length upon the green sward, my friend, and listen to the 
varied sounds of Nature's untiring harmonist, as it dashes down the 
hill at our left, and tinkles along in its winding passage around our 
feet. The vagrant wind scatters the cool, fresh spray upon the grass 
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along the bank, and even siAs the grateful dew now and then upon 
our cheek, burning with the vigorous walk ; oh, how refreshing ! 
See those happy wavelets at our feet, chasing each other down the 
slope, leaping up and seizing the bending rushes, then letting them 
fly mischievously at the unfortunate tumbler behind ! There, friend, 
is a lesson for you and me. That little stream is doing its duty, if I 
may so speak ; it is performing the office for which it was created, — 
and a more important office it is to mankind than either you or I shall 
ever be called to fill, — yet it makes no such pitiful murmurings, shows 
no such sullen, wretched moods, as we are wont to do. It teaches us 
the beautiful lesson of being happy, if we would make others so ; for, 
notice how its influence has already charmed our irritated feelings 
into serenity and joyfulness. It teaches us habitual beneficence by 
the coolness it diffuses, and the music it is unceasingly discoursing. 
Verily, little stream, thou art Heaven's own messenger, God's faith- 
ful minister to us mortals, and 't is much I owe thee already for thy 
soothing influences and divine teachings. 

But let us take a wider survey of the scene. Observe that farm- 
house down in the valley before us, and that cluster of bams sur- 
rounded by tall hay-stacks, indicative of the more than bursting plenty 
that has rewarded the husbandman's labors. Count the cattle, black,, 
white, ring-streaked, and speckled, that have been brought from their 
summer pastures on the back hills, and are now cropping the luxuri- 
ant second growth of the rich meadows at the homestead. True,, 
the grass has become somewhat imbrowned by the early frosts, but 
see how greedily and delightfully they tear it off, glad, after nib- 
bling to very little purpose for a five-month among the stones and 
briers, to get once more a plenteous mouthful of any thing digestible. 
In the corner of that little lot by the house is a huge pile of New 
£ngland ammunition, with which they fight against leanness and hun- 
ger, in the shape of — not cannon balls — ^but smooth, yellow pumpkins,, 
the resurrectionists of skeleton cattle, and, in form of pies, the si- 
lencers of troublesome children. Yonder goes, crackling and jolting 
along over the corn-hills, half buried among the dry stalks, the well- 
sid'eboarded cart, drawn by muzzled oxen, and universal in New Eng- 
land, filled to the brim with long, yellow ears, the gold of the farmer's 
currency, the beauty and pride of his harvests. The bending orchards 
bang heavily with golden apples, now fully ripe, nor doomed, as for- 
merly, to the hellish jaws of the cider-mill, but waiting for the gath- 
erer's basket, to be laid by in store for the pleasure and enlivenment of 
long winter evenings. Thanks to the progress of that cause which 
has hewn down the scraggly bearers of outlandish crops, worthless 
save to be converted into a still fouler form, and has pruned and graft- 
ed the vigorous saplings into the production of wholesome fruit, to b» 
used as it comes from God's hand, without being subjected to the in- 
fernal engines of human contrivance, and made, from a blessing, to> 
become a woful curse, eating, like a canker, the beautiful, the amia-- 
ble, the godlike, from the soiQ, and leaving it but a loathsome, brutish 
tbijig, a fit companion for the devils who ruined it ! 

VOL. XV. t 
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Pardon this sudden warmth, my friend ; my temperament must ex- 
cuse me ; but really at a bare mention of the subject, I feel whole 
temperance orations boiling in my veins. But we will dispense with 
their delivery for the present, if so please you, and turn our attention 
to that forest immediately before us on the mountain side, and to that 
concert of crows of which the air is full, observing how, in their 
glossy blackness, they rise and fall and mix in graceful confioaion, as 
if they were leaves stripped by a whirlwind from the trees. Notice, 
too, how the foliage is already assuming the varied tints of the de- 
caying year. Who ever saw, in all his life, the seven prismatic col- 
ors displayed so richly, so delicately, so tastefully ? The red, the 
yellow, and the green predominate, but the picture is composed of an 
infinitude of hues, from the most brilliant and gorgeous to the most 
delicately dim. At the first glance a thrill of pleasure passes through 
the soul, and we yield involuntary assent to the supremacy of Nature 
over all the refinement of Art. But not in the leaf alone ; a spirit of 
beauty is breathing from every object, as far as the eye can reach. 
The very air is full of a dreamy, hazy essence, as it might be itself 
the spirit of some dear friend passed away, yet come back to chasten 
and beautify the poor soul still dwelling on this earth. Oh ! I always 
feel sad on such a day. It is not a miserable sadness, but one* of 
pleasure — of pleasure so intense that it is even painful. I know it 
is pleasure, for I love it. I linger and linger, yea, I could linger for- 
ever to enjoy it. I am standing by the tomb of the departed year, 
and I feel as when bending over the grave of one dear to me as my 
soul. It is sadness, it is sorrow, and yet it is joy — exquisite, intoxi- 
cating joy ! The tears fall fast upon the fading turf, but they are not 
bitter ; ah, no ! they are sweet, dear drops, the jewel fruit of a melan- 
choly joy ! And no joy is purer, none more ravishing to the human 
soul than this. Compared with it, that is a mean joy which the world 
calls joy. That is joy of the body, of ease, of the gratification of 
the senses ; or of the mind, of wit, humor, fancy ; or of the heart, of 
friendship, love ; but this is the joy of the soul ; it is symphonioua 
with the moral nature ; it is a measurable gratification of our infi- 
nite desire for emotion. We have infinite capacities for feeling, and 
our happiness is greatest when that feeling is most intense, if so 
be it springs not from any wrong doing on the part of ourselves or 
others. 

We are standing, let us suppose, by the open grave of one we fer- 
vently loved, who has just left us. We feel a sorrow that has opened 
every door of our heart, from which floods of feeling are bursting till 
that heart aches with emotion and the breast heaves with irrepressible 
grief ; yet, if we are sure that bright angels have borne the happy 
spirit beyond the skies, and feel not regret at some unkind word or 
deed, or omitted act of affection of which we are guilty, there is no 
misery there. It is sorrow, but it is the spontaneous and natural ac- 
tion of that which we admire and love as the noblest and most beau- 
tiful part of our being, and therefore it cannot be distasteful. Nay, it 
is a privilege — we know and feel it to be a priceless privilege— «-ta 
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weep and linger and still to weep ! The soul delights to wreak itself 
upon sorrow, till earth and life are forgot in the all-ahsorbing emo* 
tion. We call to mind the beauty, the tenderness, the nobility, the 
kind words, the affectionate offices of the lost one, and a thrill of 
pleasure penrades the mind, though the eyes burst forth in tears. We 
dwell upon the thought that we shall behold the well-known face " no 
more, no more !" and with what power do those lone words fall down 
into the echoing chambers of the soul ! There is no misery, for we 
ourselves (and who does not ?) hope soon to join the departed in a 
brighter world. Nay, as the vast assembly stand around the grave, 
silent, save the suppressed sobbing of the mourner, and as the breeze 
rustles through the mourning weeds, and heads are bared while a few 
faint words fall from the lips of the holy man, who does not feel that 
he is even now near to heaven ? that angels are hovering over, yea, 
are shedding the fragrance of their unseen wings even upon his own 
spirit ? Who has not at such a time almost seen, through his tears, 
in the distant, hazy skies, the celestial choir, and caught the faint 
waitings of their jubilant melody ? Such a burial scene brings us to 
the very door of heaven ; and though we neither see nor hear, yet we 
distinctly feel upon our spirit, the genial influences of that cloudless 
world. Verily it is better, yea, pleasanter, to go to the place of mourn- 
ing than to the house of mirth. 

Such in kind, though less intense in degree, are the feelings which 
the dying year inspires. I gaze upon the landscape and the beauty I 
have loved is taking different forms and will soon pass from my sight 
forever! Where the foliage rustles, the green meadow extends, 
the wooded mountain rises, driving snow-clouds will soon sift along 
and wrap every object in their chilling folds. Hoary Winter wiU 
breathe upon the streams and chill them into motionless silence. 
Winds will howl among the rattling branches of the naked trees, oh, 
how drearily ! Retreats where happiness has drenched my senses, 
will lie buried beneath the fantastic sculpture of drifted snows, and the 
soft, scented airs that soothed the fiery pulse, will flee southward 
before the pinching blasts of the north. It is sad to part with all 
these, yet we would not have them stay. The varying Seasons are 
the institution of a kind Being, and we would have them continue to 
roll. We drop a tear — a tear of deep emotion — yet gaze with a fixed . 
and mournful pleasure, 

. " While Decay's e£EEidng fingers 

Sweep the lines where beauty lingers." 

There is something delightful, too, in finding that we do love Nature 
so devoutly, that we do thus silently worship at her altars. In the 
full enjoyment of her beauties we paused not, perhaps, to think whence 
arose our pleasure ; but, now that they are fading, we are oppressed 
with a delicious sense of their preciousness ; as, when an intimate 
firiend is quitting our side, we are surprised at the strength of our 
attachment, and, though bathed in tears, feel a deep happiness in this 
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increased sense of our love. Do you not, my friend, as you recline on 
this sunny hill-side, feel a kind of satisfaction with yourself in know- 
ing that you are not insensible to the influences of the scene before 
you, that there is within your own individual being also that delicate 
chording which vibrates in fervent sympathy with the harmonies of 
Nature ! 

But the sweetest of all the sombre influences of this day is the tone 
they give to memoiy. Now is no time for bitterness. The calm 
beauty and soothing serenity of the day forbid it. Nor is it time for 
memory to rake over the cinders of the past for the burning coals of 
evil passions, of schemes frustrated, hopes crushed, trust betrayed and 
friendship turning to scorn — ah, no ! all these, and every bitter thing 
she suffers to lie buried in oblivion, while arraying herself in the 
livery of Heaven, she darts with flashing wing not only through the 
passing year, btit far down even into the dim shadows of childhood, 
gleans the many stainless pearls that gem our pathway, and, smiling, 
lays them at our feet. Oh ! how the very air is ringing with the 
voices of early days ! Passion kindles no blistering flames, Ambition 
wakes not her eternal fever. Guile plies no stinging goads, accursed 
Desire to please sets no tormenting vigils ; but Sincerity, Innocence 
and Contentment are the true divinities of those blessed years. And 
what a trio ! what security for blessing and being blessed ! How 
tender and warm and pure the love of hearts under such auspices ! 
And who that ever longs for a love that is pure, a heart that is sympa- 
thetic, a conduct that is guileless does not turn to his childhood and 
rejoice that he can say : " Once I loved with a simple heart — once 1 
^inpathized with no selfish reserve — ^once I acted at least as I felt /" 
The old haunts, the simple sports, the little thoughts and little friends 
of those days, pass before the mind with a beauty almost unearthly. 
And as we ascend from year to year, here a scene and there a scene, 
here a word and there an action, fall upon the thoughts with such vivid 
power and radiant loveliness as even to wake a sigh and start a tear. 
Nor do these images come and go and write no truth upon the soul. 
Let us raise a monument over the grave of the past, and with trembling 
finger and moistened eye record upon it the most pleasant and beauti- 
ful memories of the departed, as they float through the mind. What 
. have we ? Have we noted down the time when selfishness gained us 
the enjoyment of some coveted object, or when we tasted the hours of 
idleness, when rioting in gay scenes of mirth, the magnet of all eyes 
and hearts, or when wild and delirious with sensual indulgence, when 
wit dazzled and companions applauded, or when intellect had won the 
voice of praise ? Ah, no ! memories like these, if such there be, are 
cold, unsatisfactory, and powerless — they wake no chime of rel^nse, 
they stir no sympathetic string. Perhaps they were the most intensely 
pleasurable moments of life while passing, but they have lefl a strange, 
wild, restless impression which we wish were gone. We turn rather 
and cling with delight to the shade of youthful afiection and inno- 
cence, when our pure hearts loved friends, birds, flowers, every thing, 
' — ^loYcd and hated not! — and if we have wiped away one tear of bitter* 
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ness, if we liave taught the sad lip to smile, the mournful eye to beam 
with joy ; if we have made one heart, however poor and lowly to 
bless us for a kind word, or look, or action, we grasp and cherish and 
dwell upon the thought as a priceless gem, and rejoice to grace the 
tombstone even of our early years with an oruament which the marble 
herald of many a rich and great and hoary -headed mortal's dust can not 
boast. This, then, is the truth which is taught — that no thought or 
feeling or action that has not its end in something external to our* 
selves can afford us any satisfaction in the review. Pleasure may 
pour her sparkling gems in our path, Beauty and Loveliness may yield 
us homage, Wealth may add her costliness, and Fame wreath us with 
the evergreen of immortality ; yet, though we be intoxicated with them 
as they pass, like the sateless flame of the piairie, we can not pause 
and look back, for all is ashes there, but keep grasping forward with 
delirious eagerness for objects precisely such as those thmt have proved 
ao unsubstantial. There are no beings on earth, I believe, so intensely 
wretched as many of those we call the greatest and most fortunate of 
mortals. Some, I know, for they have confessed it, of the most illus- 
trious orators and statesmen of our own land, though they conceal it 
from the general eye,'have a hell of torment within them, which even 
their mighty spirits can hardly bear. Oh, my friend, let me be the 
humblest and most obscure of men, if only my spirit breathe out benev- 
olence and my life be radiant with charity, rather than be cursed with 
that greatness which shall redound but to my misery and reproach. 
It is the distinguishing characteristic of that holy faith, which is 
at once the source and preservation of all that is or has been lovely 
and disinterested in human character and conduct, that it abolishes 
the distinctions of wealth, rank, and intellect, and puts it in the power 
of the meanest beggar to rise as high in true dignity on earth, and in 
the honors of Heaven, as the most gifted genius or exalted 'potentate ; 
that he who conquers and rules his own spirit and life, is more worthy 
of homage than the most successful warrior or magistrate ; in short, 
th&t goodness and not greatness, is the true standard of human excel- 
lence. This truth, eternal and almighty for good wHen universally 
felt, is rapidly operating and becoming effectual among all enlightened 
nations. It begins to appear strangely preposterous and unreasonable, 
that one man, having no more clay in his construction than another, 
and possessing no different capacities for happiness or suffering, 
should move in splendid equipage, no matter how obtained, and yet be 
adored by the multitude, while his honest but unaided neighbor can 
flaunt only in rags, and drags out a sad life unnoticed and unknown, 
but to starve at last at the rich man's door. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to see why he whom God (not man) has endowed with 
uncommon intellect, though he use it to enfeeble human virtue, and 
assail human interests, should be deified by his fellow-men, while the 
faithful but less gifted laborer for his kind, is either wholly beneath 
notice or is greeted only with a sneer ; that mere genius or conferred 
power should lift its possessor to favor, while the character and life of 
^hich alone man is the author, and for which alone ii^^efoie )^ 
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should be honored, are matters of little estimation. Give a man the 
genius of Shakespeare, and it is not his honor, but his shame — ^his 
burning shame — if he does not work wonders for the welfareof his race. 
He may exhibit the wonderful power and brilliancy of his talents for 
the astonishment of beholders, as the volcano plays with its lava and 
its flames, but for this, like the burning mountain, he is to be dreaded 
and not esteemed by all m the scope of his influence. He is unwor- 
thy our respect, much less our praise, till, like the summer cloud, he 
darts his lightnings of truth at ignorance and prejudice, utters his 
thunders of rebuke in the ears of tyranny and crime, and by the con- 
stant and more gentle droppings of his great mind, invigorates the 
growth of beneficence and piety. 

Hitherto the world has been manifestly all wrong in the bestow- 
ment of its favors. It has honored intellect and fortune, while modest 
worth, divine fhoral beauty, has been despised. It has worshiped 
more of pride, lust, cruelty and depravity, bedizened by the accidents 
of genius and rank, than even itself has ever dreamed. Intellect is, 
indeed, admirable ; so is the volcano, as the creation of God, as pos- 
sessing wondrous power to dazzle and terrify. And intellect may be 
properly admired, but not man, because he possesses it. " Worth 
makes the man," and intellect without moral beauty, is like clouds 
without rain, serving only to shut out truth's genial sunlight from the 
minds it overshadows. It is not strange that the heart has suffered 
so much under human treatment. It is a dark thing to look within. 
There are numerous leathsome and dismal nooks which it is pleas- 
anter not to introduce the lamp of righteousness into. There are many 
telegraphic dispatches to the brain from those unexplored recesses, 
which the depraved will is well pleased to execute without inquiring 
the character of the operators. They might wear so fiendish an aspect 
as to haunt the conscience unpleasantly ! Moreover, it is thought un- 
dignified and little, to be too scrupulous, but that a man to be great and 
admirable must be, like the devil, all intellect and no heart ! It is a 
weakness to be too good, to love and not hate, to forgive and not re- 
Tenge, to sympathize with the abused and friendless, to have a heart 
gushing with feeling on every fitting occasion ! Manly dignity, for- 
sooth, is stoical hardheartedness ! Again, it is harder to admire 
others for moral qualities in which we ourselves are inexcusably defi- 
cient, than for genius, which we know (though we do not acknowledge 
the fact) is purely a gift, and entitles the possessor to no thanks. There- 
fore, I say, it is not strange that the heart has been left out of the account 
in the world's estimation of merit ; but it is strange and deeply lament- 
able, that even the truly good have been generally guided by the 
same false maxims. Under a blind impulse they have even huzzaed 
the conqueror, and made obeisance to the gifted as devotedly as the 
most unprincipled worldling. That the Christian is guihy of this 
conduct, is not owing to any error in his creed. The Gospel is full of 
purity, and its principles radiant with moral beauty. According to it, 
this is a state of probation, not the arena of ambition. Moral culti* 
▼ation is the end, mental and physical but a means. Charity is the 
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heavenliest of qualities, and to visit the fatherless and widow, religion 
pure and undefiled. A beautiful life, not profession, is, in Christ, its 
model. Here has been the error of the Church. It has contended 
with arguments more than with actions. Show me a sect whose life 
is truly Christ-like, and theirs is my creed — they can not be wrong. 
The truly, pious man has too often regarded his religion as an intangi- 
ble and impracticable essence, a kind of vestal flame to be kept dimly 
burning in the sanctum sanctorum of the soul, to be visited only in 
the closet, and then with breathless awe, a thing to be thought of but 
softly, to be spoken of never, save with gravity and even moumful- 
ness of face. He has forgotten the injunction, " Let your light so 
skirie before men, that they seeing your good works may glorify your 
Father who is in Heaven." Make religion attractive, make it radiant, 
and its own beauty will make it universal. Besides, ihe Church is fuU 
of those who, judging " by their fruits," know nothing of vital piety. 
They lift their voices in loud and apparently earnest petitions for 
the world's spiritual salvation, and then, turning to their farms or their 
merchandise, under the cloak of law insure a poor man's temporal 
ruin, or take the last morsel from a hungry mouth. Yet they are 
honest : the civil law justifies them, and conscience slumbers, for the 
law of love is not graven there. I call them not hypocrites, for few L 
believe, of my fellow-men are so base, but their hearts are insensate, 
their views mistaken, and they construe the easiness of habit into 
the fervor of devotion. Out of the true Church we can expect but 
little moral excellence. There, honesty is but necessity, mere sub- 
servience to the law of statutes or public opinion. It is not the spon- 
taneous development of inward qualities, obedience to a natural im- 
pulse, but a jealous regard for reputation. Dishonesty is unpopular, 
the most incorrigible knave hates it in others ; hence, to be respected 
and esteemed a man must be honest. Benevolence, too, is but neces- 
sity or pride. The man of wealth, to be esteemed by the truly good, 
must give, and he is careful to unroll his bills and cast them into the 
Lord's treasury, if possible, in the eyes of all people. His heartless- 
ness is proved in an hour by complaints of poverty, or by the rude 
repulsion of some child of charity. But better days are coming. 
The Christian is dethroning his religion from its seat in the penetra- 
lia of the soul, and infusing it into his daily life. The beauty of right 
and charity is pouring its radiance into the heart. The last echoing 
of war's noise and glory is coming up from fields where liberty is 
bom and tyranny discomfited, and in the very midst of these last but 
glorious blows, the Congress of Peace is assembled, where the great, 
file gifted and the good of earth are met to substitute hymns of peace- 
ful brotherhood, in place of the wild poesy and song in which war 
has for ages heen celebrated. 
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A SALT WATER SKETCH. 



The wind blows fiur, the vessel feels 

The pressfure of the risizig breeze. 
And, swiftest of a thousand keels. 

She leaps to the careerii^ seas I WiOii. 

A WEEK now, and still the same grim easterly storm -is blockading the 
bay. Still rolls the same heavy swell, still blows the same inezofa- 
Ue wind, still drives the same dismal rain, the same, for aye, that was 
abroad a week ago. In President Roads and in the Rottds of 
Nantasket, still ride the same outward bound fleet, and still they rest 
as uneasily at their anchors, while they await writh ns a change of 
the weather, that they may get to sea. 

A pest upon these hard-hearted north-easters ! More Tezatioos are 
they than the incessant tongue of an old maid. They are, Terily, 
dogs in the manger ; the granny Caudles of Jack Tar's life. 

Anchored about us are craft of every rig, freighted for erery part 
of the globe. Wallowing yonder, like a Dutchman in a slough, is a 
cotton ship bound to New Orleans. Of* down east' extraction is she, 
1 11 warrant, for her wall sides and chubby stem show, plainly enough, 
that the place of her nativity is in that land of cute Yankees, where 
they build ships by the mile, and saw them off in lengths according 
to order. The trim clipper ship to leeward, curveting so gracefully 
at her anchors, is a Canton trader, bound out for teas ; and that saucy 
looking barque, with the black hull and rakish masts, and as lean fore 
and aft as a June shad, is bound to Rio ; where, for aught I know, she 
will hoist Brazilian colors and run over to Africa for a cargo of 
slaves. 

Yonder, half a dozen molasses carriers and sugar tubs, with cargoes 
for the West Indies, are tumbling at their moorings, and a couple of 
dirty colliers are riding beyond. Here is a stately Liverpool packet ; 
there is a Levant, and there a Cape Town trader, which will bring, on 
her return, lions and lionesses from the jungles of Caflraria. Yonder 
is a ship bound to the '* Gold Regions," in which three hnndred un- 
fortunate existences have hazarded their all. Poor fellows ! Little 
do they know about ** going to sea," or they would have been less eager 
to give their dollars for the privilege of being packed, three hundred 
dense, into those dank and dark between-decks, where each is allot^ 
ted about the same space that a stevedore allots to a barrel of fionf ; 
and that too, for a voyage of six months, during which they must be 
twice roasted under the blazing Line, and seasoned once at least, with 
good frost, in the doubling of stormy Cape Horn. Little know they 
what it is to live upon the high seas for six monotonous months, in an 
overcrowded ship ! And in their haste to reach that Lotus shore. 
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they stop not to think of the salt junk whose complexion and tenacity 
is that of a mahogany knot ; nor of the leaden plum-duff; nor of the 
indescribable lob-scouse ; nor of the lively biscuit with inhabitants as 
old as the ship in which they sail ; nor of the daily allowance of one 
pint of indifferent water, whose savor or flavor is not that of Croton 
nor Cochituate, but of the oil casks in wich it is stowed ! Poor fel- 
lows ! when the scurvy, or the malignant ship fever, wrestles with 
your emaciation, and sick comrades sow up the dead body in heavy 
canvas, and lift it upon the plank, and slide it from the ship's side, 
then you will curse the broker who has pocketed five thousand dollars 
commission for inducing you to take passage in this death-ship, and 
whom, perchance, you may now see standing upon the end of yonder 
pier, laughing at your folly. 

O, for a cradle on the smooth summer seas of the Southern Pacif- 
ic ! Do you see that jaunty craft yonder, that looks as genteel as a 
gallant and as spruce as a young bachelor ? — the brigantine, I mean, 
with the long spars and the red stripe, and as fleet in her build as the 
build of a greyhound. 

Afar off is she bound, even to the vague summer seas of the South- 
em Pacific ; where, for days and for weeks, the expanse of the Trop- 
ical ocean is as blank as the face of a mirror ; where the sky is col- 
orless, and not a sign of human existence is seen ; where, as, in 
dreamy indolence, you float along, the awful silence of nature is 
broken, anon by the crackling of a plank beneath you, which the sub 
has drawn from its boltings ; anon, by the drowsy hum of the canvas, 
as it is stirred by aiis imperceptible ; anon by the whisper of the 
bow, as your bark bends her head to the long undulations and kisses 
the billow before her ; anon by the clumsy plunge of a Dolphin, or 
the jets of a Cachelot, or the profound sigh of a Grampus, as one after 
the other they come up for a breath and settle again to their siestas 
beneath the still waters. 

Now, as you sail that sea, a weary Flying-fish drops upon your 
deck ; now, a ghastly Shark, the villain and scavenger of the ocean^ 
attended by his retinue of obsequious little Pilots, shows '* his bottom- 
less white pit of teeth" under your lee ; now, a tiny Nautilus spreads 
its bony sail by your side, and the dorsal fins of the glossy Black-fish 
are flashing in the sunlight ahead. Now, the far off horizon is piled 
up with clouds of crimson, and gold, and azure, and your eye wan- 
ders through their tracery of temples, and mosques, and minarets, and 
gothic towers ; and blue islands float in the distance ; and the nights 
are still and starry, and the sea is illuminated with phosphorescence ; 
and the billows are awakened to a frolic by the mild equatorial 
breeze ! 

Take me with you, bonnie barque, on your sunny voyage, for I long 
to sail those seas of enchantment ; to wander those paradisean archi* 
pelagoes of coral islands ; to listen to the cadence that breaks upon 
the pearl-shell beach of Tedaidee, and the palmy Oroolia, the land of 
Yillah the mystical maiden ! Give me a good craft, a fleet craft, a 
petrel in the storm and a gull in the breeze, with companions who can 
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talk sentiment and philosophy, who love nature, and can stand the 
night watch, and I am ofT, off for the seas of the Southern Pacific ! 

But the pilot promises us fair weather in the morning, for the moon 
changes to night, and with a change of the moon is sure to come a . 
change of the wind, notwithstanding, to the contrary, '* the late Dr." 
Obeelackajaw, and natural philosophers, and almanac makers m 
general. 

You may theorize to a seafaring man about the absurdity of his be- 
lief, that the moon exerts a controlling influence over the weather, 
even until your tongue tumbles out. You may adduce all the obser- 
vations and examinations of meteorologists and astronomers, even from 
the day that the sons of Adam first peeped through a telescope. You 
may exhibit their most accurate registers of the air, its temperature, 
its weight, its moisture, its dryness, as ascertained by the most accu- 
rate barometers, and thermometers, and anemometers, and hygrome- 
ters, and every other meter whatsoever. But your efforts will be 
utterly in vain. He will give no credence to your abstract " scien- 
tifics." You may as well attempt to indoctrinate him to the belief 
that a ship makes its greatest speed when at anchor ; or that a shark 
is not a philanthropist ; or that Sir Whale is the Tom Thumb of the 
seas ; or soaring into the regions of your more refined science, thai 
Uie Northern Lights, as a modem theory asserts, are the result of 
the very intense friction of the earth upon its axis ; or that the moon 
ia a huge mouldy cheese, inhabited by ceutipeds ! 

All his experience contradicts your theory. And his is the experi- 
ence of a life which, perchance, was upon the broad ocean when it 
first opened its eyes ; which has been nurtured amid the noise of its 
waters, and which is as familliar with its peculiar and various phe- 
nomena, as you are with your own household. An experience which tells 
him that with a change of the moon, after a " spell of bad weather,** 
he may invariably expect a change of the wind. 

And our pilot was correct. With the sun of the next morning came 
a fresh westerly breeze, putting to flight the leaden cohorts of the most 
disagreeable of all the disagreeable north-easters, that ever sacked the 
good city before which we are lying. 

Eight bells of the morning watch, and the fleet in the Roads is fast 
getting under weigh 

In a moment our canvas is adrift. 

The sheets are bowsed home with a hearty " Yo ! Ho !" The topsails 
and to'gallant sails go to the mastheads to the song of " Cheerily, men !" 
The anchor is tripped, and dripping with sea-weed it swings from the 
bow. Out go the stun'sail booms alow and aloft, and white wings are 
outstretched upon them. Out flap the royals, up slide the gibs, and from 
deck to truck, bellies the snowy canvas before the western breeze. 
Rapidly part the waters before us, and rapidly they close upon our 
receding track. 

We are off! Farewell, early friends and early associations ! Sev- 
ered now are the ties that long have bound me to you, to country and 
to home. This is the reality of that which once was only a dream ; 
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a reality that often moistens the eye of the voyager, who, with the 
inherent restlessness of our common nature, turns from present ills 
€mly to fly to others that he knows not of. • 

Boston light is on our beam. Yonder loom " the Graves" and " the 
Brewsters" black ledges, each of wjiich has in times gone, been the 
death bed of many a good ship of oak. Point Alderton bends up its 
brawny arm from the southward to bid us adieu, and, beyond, the high- 
lands of Marshfield are scarce discernible. 

On, like a startled deer, speed we to the rustling brine, and the 
breeze follows after, like an unwearied hound. 

Boston Light drops astern. Lo ! yonder the rocky promontory of 
Nahant is lifting its front to the churlish waves, and, still yonder, a 
score of white villages skirting the retreating Coast, look upon us a silent 
farewell ! Before us expands the broad Bay of Massachusetts. Reel- 
ingly push we on towards the eastern horizon. There lost is the eye 
in the blending of the blue above with the blue beneath. 

On, on ! — 

And whither wend ye, blithe mariners ? 

To the East ! — to the East ! 



^t Cife of iDUUam iHaflinn.* 

The above is the unpretending title of a work published nearly two 
years since, and which seems to have fallen almost still-born from the 
press. What its circulation on the other side of the water may be, 
we can not pretend to say. But here we have never seen it advertised 
except on a single occasion, and it then figured vpon a list of some- 
what rare publications. It must be admitted that there is not much in 
the general appearance of the work itself, to recommend it in the eyes 
of critical publishers. It forms an unpretending duodecimo, plainly 
bound, in coarse paper, and most abominably printed. Many of the 
dates, — some of them highly important, too, — are illegible. Some 
notes scarcely present any thing to the eye, but a mystic collection of 
ink blots arranged in parallel lines. The author's name is by no 
means a prominent one, and he has had the unusual modesty to say 
as little as possible about himself. From the title page we gather that 
he is a. London barrister, and one or two slight hints in the Preface 
seem to convey the supposition that he is, or has been, an occasional 
Contributor to Eraser's Magazine. To all further investigations into 
his private matters, there is returned a non est inventum^ as his readers 
will easily discover for themselves. 

Moreover, the soul of Mr. Prince's book is nearly as ill a piece 
of work as the body. The style is as bad as it can conveniently be. 



* LnTB OF William Maginn, by Samuel Prince, Barristef. ZoTw^wt, 184^. 
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Every page involves half a dozen violations of syntax ; and as for 
what Tommy Rourke used to call ** rhetoretical and dictionareticaP 
blunders, they are still more abundant. We have a perfect plethora of 
such expressions as *' there was no discrimination between their char- 
acters ;" " ordered," instead of " put in order ;'* the boobyism of using 

vanity," as synonymous with " pride ;" " circumhpect fortifications ;" 
perished with poison," &c., &c., <fec. Mr. Prince is moreover sorely 
afflicted by the lues Boswelliana. There is, in his biographical eyes, 
no spot upon his hero's character, — the latter never seems to have 
committed an error, or a fault, or a disgraceful act, — no, not even 
when, in a drunken ramble through the purlieus of the Cowcaddens, 
he overset a poor woman's apple-stall, and abused her for expostula- 
ting. Vincent Bourne, Sam Rogers, Crofton, Croker, Lord Byron, 
and everybody else who may chance to have crossed Maginn's path, 
are dismissed with most unceremonious kicks by the obsequious Mr. 
Samuel Prince. 

Thus much for the defects of the publication before us. Now if 
anybody begins to suppose them altogether damnatory to the work, he 
is grievously mistaken. In spite of all his crimes and misdemeanors, 
Mr. Prince has really produced a most valuable and entertaining biog- 
raphy, excelled by nothing of the kind, excepting, always, the inimi- 
table BoswelL Though his style is faulty, it evinces a rare command 
of words, and every thing is said with the most perfect ease and fluen- 
cy. But this is not the chief merit of the work. As Boswell showed 
us Johnson in his own words, so has Mr. Prince showed us Maginn. 
His wit, his sociability, his warmheartedness, his uncompromising 
prejudices, the wonderful versatility of his talents, shine out from 
every page. We have constantly before us an image of the Doctor, 
with his round and merry face, — Hibernian all over, — his flaxen hair, 
his blue eyes, twinkling with ill-concealed humor, and his slender 
form, as he stands in Blackwood's sanctum, warming himself before 
the fender, — ^now quizzing the reverend Maga, and now bursting into 
an extempore verse, — perchance of the " Friar's Song." We greatly 
regret that the " Life of Maginn" has not been reprinted by some of 
our enterprising Gothamites. It is much better deserving of republi- 
cation, than " Jane Eyre," " Martin the Foundling," or half the rest of 
the " grave and reverend" foreign bores, eagerly caught at by publish- 
ers, and nauseously bepufled by editors. But we are digressing. 
Our business is to sketch, with ail possible brevity, an outline of the 
life of William Maginn. 

Maginn was born on the 9th of July, 1794, at Cork, Ireland. He was 
of respectable, though obscure parentage. His father was the preceptor 
of an academy, or rather a gymnasium, in that city, and possessed of 
a remarkably pure classical taste. Of the Doctor's boyhood we 
know little. He seems to have been a sturdy, sunburnt, little rascal, 
possessing a strong aptitude for mischief, and — mirabile dictu ! — for 
his books. According to tradition — somewhat apocryphal, it must be 
admitted — ^the precocious youth had been known to rhyme before he 
could write, and according to another version, before he could speak 
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plainly ; but as to this latter asseveration, credtU Judtsus Apella ! 
This much is certain, that at the age of ten years he succeeded in 
entering Trinity College. Through College he passed in an odd 
manner. His life there exhibits a strange alternation of winning 
prizes, writing sarcastic verses for the amusement of his fellow stu- 
dents, and breaking watchmen's heads. " He graduated, however, with 
honor, and possessed of universal popularity among those who knew 
him. For some years afterwards he appears to have remained quietly 
at home, occupying the post of assistant in his father's school. His 
success in teaching was not, in the opinion of some, very brilliant. 
An exuberance of spirits, and a keen appetite for the ludicrous, would 
continually interfere with the solemn gravity befitting a pedagogue. 
But among his scholars he was a decided favorite. When Maginn 
was in his twenty-sixth year, he first commenced operations in that 
department which witnessed the chief glory of his after-life — contrib- 
uting to Blackwood's Magazine. And here it is, that the reader must 
pardon us for a digression. 

The circumstances under which magazines, reviews, newspapers, 
and periodical works generally, exist in the Old and New World, are 
very diiferent — much more so than is generally supposed. • In the 
United States, the people are generally readers, and the larger pro- 
portion are very respectable critics and politicians. Books and papers 
among us are moreover as cheap as possible. The consequence is, that 
no branch of periodical literature exists here, which does not undergo 
a very general scrutiny among the people. The poorest man, who 
ranketh not among those pests of our country — the Irish emigrants — 
must have his newspaper at least. And it is deemed nothing strange 
that the humble artisan, with an income of some fifteen dollars per 
week, should be a subscriber to, and a reader of, the North American 
Review. Nay, he is often one of its contributors. But in England 
the case is wholly diflferent. There all the respectable specimens 
of periodical literature are only accessible to certain priviledged 
classes. The monthlies and quarterlies are wholly in the hands of 
the nobility and the wealthier commoners. The same is true with 
regard to the larger and more respectable newspapers. The Times, 
Spectator, and others. The popular masses, oppressed by severe 
taxation, and obliged to battle almbst continually against positive indi- 
gence, have neither time, ability, nor inclination to read a newspaper 
which costs fifteen pounds a year, much less a ponderous review. 
Such intelligence as they do obtain, is gleaned from cheap, ill-printed, 
and wretchedly written newspapers. Of this class of literature, 
Dickens has given us a very fair specimen in the first volume of the 
" Pickwick Papers." There is no scarcity of the Potts and Slurk 
generation among our transatlantic neighbors. 

The consequence of this system is, that in spite of its general in- 
feriority — in spite of its evil consequences and manifold disadvantages, 
it gives the English Reviews one advantage o/er ours. They are 
inducted with more literary ability in many respects. They number 
*QU>iig their contributors those possessed of all the skill which wealth, 
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refinement, and uninterrupted leisure, in addition to the highest natural 
talent, can bestow. The English nobility and upper classes are 
totally different from those of any other country. With high preju- 
dices on some points, they are nevertheless intellectually polished 
and refined to the highest extent. Jeffries, Mackintosh, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, in a word, the main pillars of the English Reviews, 
are all cases in point. Even Carlyle is scarcely an exception. We 
woidd not, by the above remarks, imply any derogatory ideas of our 
own literature. The American mind is naturally as powerful as the 
English ; perchance more so. But we are still a new people, and it 
will require the lapse of many years to bestow on us all the polish of 
our transatlantic friends. But those writers whom we have above 
enumerated, were all Whigs. It was to the Tory literati, and a very 
peculiar branch of those, to whom Maginn especially belonged. Of 
these, Blackwood's Magazine is, and ever has been, the perfect type 
and organ. Politically these gentlemen are the most violent ultra- 
conservatives. Their principles, if fully carried out, would lead to a 
form of government not very far remote from absolute despotism. 
Hereditary succession, jus divinum^ the Established Church, all ia 
the most odious forms, have ever been their grand axioms. Hence, 
we find the political disquisitions of Blackwood often characterized 
by great ability, but invariably by the bitterest prejudices. They ate 
eye-sores to all enlightened and liberal minds. But in wit, in humor, 
in ingenuity, in clever sarcasm, Mag a has ever stood unrivaled. And 
among those who have done most to win her this reputation, no name 
stands higher than that of William Maginn. 

His first contribution bears date, as Mr. Prince tells, us, in 1819, 
and consisted of " Chevy Chase" translated into Latin. The idea was 
not altogether so original as Mr. P. thinks. It might have been easily 
taken from Addison's Spectator, Nos. 70 and 74. But the Doctor 
was indisputably the first who ever attempted to carry it out. The 
ingenuity of his performance attracted great attention, and won for its 
unknown author (he had subscribed himself in his letter to Black- 
wood, R. T. S.) considerable celebrity. The ice being thus broken, 
Maginn proceeded in his new field with great success. Mr. Prince 
has given at the end of his work, a regular series of the Doctor's 
writings, in alphabetical order, with the date appended. Among these 
we find the following : — "Leslie versus Hebrew," " Daniel O'Rourke,'' 
" Luctus on the Death of Sir Daniel Donelly," " Semihorae Biogra- 
phicaB," " Ode to Mrs. Flanagan, by an Irish Gentleman," ** Extracts 
from a Memorandum Book," and many other most exquisitely humor- 
ous writings, all of which followed " Chevy Chase" in rapid succes- 
sion. We have no room for extracts from these; the reader will 
readily find them for himself In the fore part of June, 1821, Maginu 
visited Edinburgh, and speedily made the acquaintance of Blackwood, 
and the most distinguished characters of the Scotch metropolis. Hav- 
ing spent nearly two months in Edinburgh, he returned home. 

The Doctor's literary character was now fully established, and he 
^as universally considered the prince of Maga's contributors, i His 
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popularity was greatly augmented by another circumstance. The 
inipression which he left on the minds of his literary friends was ex- 
ceedingly favorable. Maginn's conversational powers were of the 
highest order, and his wit, his readiness, and convivial disposition 
had delighted the grave Celts. He speedily became the crack man of 
The Times, and acknowledged even by Whigs as one of the "best and 
bitterest" writers of the day. Nor was his pen suffered to remain 
idle. " A bitter Quiz on Lord Byron's Poem of Darkness," " Speci- 
mens of Free and Easy Translations," " Sylvanus Urban and Chris- 
topher North," " Adventures in Hibermaur Regis," and at least a 
dozen more appeared successively in the pages of Maga. 

From this time until 1830, Maginn's career was one of uninterrupted 
prosperity and increasing fame. In 1824 he went to Paris as corres- 
ponding editor of a newly started newspaper. He soon, however, 
gave this up, the paper not being well supported, and in company with 
his lately married wife, returned to London, where he established 
himself permanently as a contributor to various periodicals. Among 
these, *• Blackwood" still, however, continued to be the chief object 
of his attention. In 1837 he drew himself into a series of quarrels 
in this wise : — When Fraser's Magazine was commenced — we think 
in 1831 — the Doctor became one of its contributors, writing among 
other things, " The Fraser Papers." In No. 80 appeared a critiqui^ 
cm the new work of " Berkely Castle." It was brilliant and sarcasticy 
but strongly libelous. Maginn wrote it in the Editor's sanctum, where 
both Fraser and himself were free, or nearly so. As soon as the 
Doctor became known as the author of the article, he received a 
challenge from Mr. Berkely. A meeting took place. Berkely was 
bitterly enraged, and Maginn himself irritated in no slight degree. 
Under these circumstances, it was fortunate for the combatants that 
they were but indifferent marksmen. Three shots were interchanged 
wiuiout effect. By that time the anger of the parties had somewhat ' 
cooled, and they were induced to separate, and leave matters in statu 
quo. 

Before this happened, Maginn's pecuniary affairs had become 
somewhat seriously involved ; a circumstance mainly traceable to 
his improvident and intemperate habits. His excessively social dis- 
position, coupled with an ardent temperament, had drawn him into the 
most dangerous excesses. His health was permanently injured, and 
his credit with the publishers began to fall off rapidly. He passed 
from one stage of poverty to another, until he was thrown into prison 
for debt. This first took place in 1838, and was repeated several 
times. In February, 1842, he was liberated for the last time. With 
a mind and body thoroughly shattered, shamefully deserted by his 
party, and attended by only a few faithful friends, he fell into a rapid 
decline. On the 21st of August, 1842, poor Maginn breathed his 
last in the obscure village of Walton-upon-Thames. His remains were 
intened in the parish church. Thus closed his life, obscure in the 
beginning, brilliant in the middle, and — who can tell how bitter in the 
end? 
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Of his literary character we have room for but a few words. " Ho- 
mer was not more decidedly the prince of poets/' Macaulay is not 
more decidedly the king of reviewers, than William Maginn the pil- 
lar and the guiding spirit of all really valuable in ** Maga." 

The Doctor's especial forte, that in which his soui took delight, 
was humor. No man could better point and refine a broad jest, or 
sweeten a bitter sarcasm. Even while his victims were writhing in 
agony, they were forced in their own despite to laugh. Though he 
libeled half a hundred, he never encountered an indictment, fiut at 
the same time he possessed all his national versatility of talent. His 
sober lyric effusions were all good, especially the " Homeric Ballads,'' 
though he did not here succeed so well as Macaulay has since done. 
His "Man in the Bell" is unsurpassed (vid. Blackwood, Vol. X) by 
any thing of the kind which has since appeared. 

But in nothing has Maginn evinced more talent than in his bur- 
lesque Latin versifications. Vincent Bourne, ** Father Prout," and 
himself, have each and all essayed to walk in the same path, and of a 
Terity the LL. D. hath proven himself the better man. His speci- 
mens in Blackwood produced a most extraordinary sensation. They 
paved the way for a general appreciation of the harmony and pliabili- 
ty of the Latin tongue. A language that had hitherto been dead, 
teemed in his hands to assume life. Jolly Cantabs and Oxonians 
found themselves substituting " Si Horatio Flacco" for " Willie brew'd 
a peck o' maut." We have room for only two specimens of Maginn's 
pcurformances. But if they bear us not out in all that we have said, 
we shall be willing to be '' written down an ass." 

The first appeared in Blackwood. 

TOP ORIS GLORIA.— A Latin Milodt. 

To a tune for itself, lately discovered in Herculaneum, being an ancient Ronuui 
ur, or if not, quite as good. Cum jollificatione boisterosa ; L e. with boUterous 
jollification. 

I. 

Si Horatio Flacco de hilari Baccho, 

Mos carmina esset cantare. 
Si Massica vina vocaret divina 

Falernaque sciret potare ; 
Si nos iuvat mire, Falstafiium andire 

Lauaentem Hispanicum merum, 
Cor nostrum sit laetum ob Portimi, Claretum, 

Xerense, Campanum, Maderum. 

If Horatius Flaccus made jolly old Bacchus 

So often his favorite theme, 
If in him it was classic to praise his old Massic, 

And Falemian to gulp in a stream ; 
If Falstaflf's vagaries 'bout Sack and Canaries 

Have pleased us again and again, 
Shall we not make merry on Port, Claret, or Sheny, * 

Madeira, or sparkling Champagne ? 
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V. 

Et si vero in present! Glaretmn bibenti 

Videatur imprimis jucundmn, 
Cito venter frigescat qnod nt statim decrescat, 

Vetus yinum Maderam adeondum. 
Indoe si navigarit, vento cofpus leyarit^ 

Coliccamque fugarit hoc mermn : 
Podagra cruciato '* Yinum opiimmn dato,'' 

Olamant medid dolcti, ** madermn." 

But, though Claret is pleasant to taste for the {H^esent. 

On the stomach it sometimes feels cold ; 
So to keep it all clever, and comfort your liver, 

Take a glass of Madeira that 's old. 
When 't has sailed for the Indies, a cure for all .wind 't is, 

And colic 't will put to the rout: 
All doctors declare a good glass of Madeira 

The best of all thii^ for the gout 

VL 

Campanum ! Oampanum I quo gaudio lagenam 

Ocelli Perdricis sorberem 1 
Ad dominsB oculum, ezhauriam poculum, 

Tali philtro si unquam egerem — . 
Propinarem divinam — sed peream si sinam 

mmen carum ut sic profanatur, 
Et si cum Bacchus urget, ad labia surgit, 

Campano ad cor revoletur. 

Then Champagne, dear Champiupe, ah 1 how gladly I drain a 

Whole bottle of Oeil de Perdnx, 
To the eye of my charmer, to make my love warmer, 

If cool that love ever could be. 
I could toast her for ever, but never, di never, 

Would I her dear name so profane ; 
9o, if e'er when Tm tipsy, it slips to my lips, I 

Wash it back to my heart with Champagne I 

The second production may be found in Croker's Legends. 

CANT AT MONACHUS. 



Hoc erat in votis, 

Et bene sufficerit totis. 

Si dum porto sacculum 

BoQum esset ubique jenfaculum, 

Et si parvis 

Inarvis 

Invenero nullam 

Pullam, 
Ovum gentiHter prebebens, 

Puella decens, 
Manu nee dabis invita. 

Flos vallium harum 

Decus puellarum, 

Candida Margarita I 



I 



*0L. XV. 
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n. 

Me hon racandat ooBna 
Dilectat bene 

£t remm sine dubio gnndium 
Maxima est praiidiam ; 

Sed mihi crede. 

In hacffide 
Multo magis gaudeo, 
Cum gallicantum audio 

Lq sinu tuo 

Videos ova duo, 
Oh 1 semper me tracts ita I 
Panibus de hordeo factis 
Et copia lactis, 
Candida Maigarita ! 

THE FRIAR^S SONG. 

My TOWS I can never fulfil 
Unta 
I haye breakfasted, one way or other ; 
But I fireely protest 
That I never can rest. 
Till I borrow or beg 
An egg. 
Unless I call come at the odd hen its mother* 
But, Maggy, my dear, 
While you 're here 
I do n't fear 
To want eggs that have just been laid newty ; 
For,odi! you'reapeazi 
Of a«ri 
And you 're called so in Latin most truly. 

lliere is to my mind something thai is still nppor 

Thtm supper, 
Though it must be admitted, I feel no way tiiancr 

After dinner. 
Whenever I hear the cock crow 

In the morning, 
The ^gs you are bringing, fuU surely, I know 

By that warning. 
While your buttermilk helps me to float 

Down my throat 
Those darlint sweet cakes made of oat, 

I do n't envy an earl. 

Sweet girl, 
Och 1 't is you are a beantifiil pearl! 

We had intended to give some extracts from Maginn's prcwe worl». 
But this our limits will not allow. Still we cannot aroid insertiiif tht 
following, from " Daniel 0*Rourke. " 

*^ At last, where should we come but to the moon itself. Now, jfov 
can H see it from here, but there is, or there was in my Hme^ a kmdh 
sticking out from it like a reaping hook.- ••••••Sol 

sat down on the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I cam teU yom 
that. At last a door opened, and who should come out but the huh in 
the moon himself. I knew him by his bush. ' How are yom^ this 
morning, Daniel (yRourke,^ says he. * Pretty well, your honor/ says /. 
* How did you come here, Daniel/ says he. So I told him." 
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« 9rt)e {Doom of iHttsUne.^ 

CHAPTER I. 

It was sunset on the iEgean. A mild south wind wafled the per-, 
ftnneof the flowers and vineyards through the pillared portico of the. 
most elegantly finished edifice in the suburbs of Mitylene. A young 
girl, beautiful even in that island so celebrated for the loveliness of its 
women, was carelessly touching her lyre in accompaniment to one of 
the spirit-stirring odes — breathing liberty in every line — of Alcaeus. 
Sweetly the full rich tones floated on the soft evening air of that de- 
licious clime, over that bright, tideless sea, falling, like the angel's, 
song in the Christianas first dream of heaven, on the delighted ear of a 
inely formed young man of martial appearance, who was guiding a . 
light bark to the beach below. Quietly fastening his little vessel, he 
silently approached and waited the conclusion of the song, as if un- 
willing to break the spell which melody had thrown over his senses. 
Wondrously like, that fair girl looked, (so thought the person now gaz-. 
ing admiringly upon her,) to the sculptured Psyche standing in a re- 
cess beyond, with her long locks of golden hair flowing unconfined, 
her head thrown back, her gently swelling throat, and her eye now soft 
and swimming as she sang of her wronged and enslaved fatherland, now . 
bright and flashing as she sang of victory and her country's freedom. 
There was the same faultlessness of outline, and the same expression 
of spirituality which the sculptor had labored not unsuccessfully to de- 
lineate. 

** Most divinely sung, Oh ! lovely Methene !'* he exclaimed as she 
finished. " But it is time you were forgetting those sad strains which ■ 
breathe of slavery and oppression : the time will soon come when 
Lesbos will be enslaved no longer, when the glad paeans of liberty 
will alone be sung in our free and happy island. By Hercules ! that 
will be glorious ! will it not, Methene ? The mere anticipation of those . 
days when we will be free from the oppression and extortions of 
the haughty Athenians fills my soul with gladness. You must forget 
the mournful lamentations of our patriot bard, and the soft love songs * 
of the divine Sappho, and learn some triumphant hymn in honor of the , 
free and brave." 

* In the year 427 R C, "the Lesbians of Mitylene had revolted, and Bought the 
aaristaDceof the Peloponneeians ; but the tardy and selfish policy of Lacedemoii-, 
delayed the BaoccHrs until the insurgents were forced to surrender at discretioa 
When the fate of >fitylene was discussed in the Athenian assembly', the populace, 
iaitigated by CAeon, a vulgar demagogue, decreed that the city shomd be destroyed, ' 
and the mate iohabitantB put to the sword. But night brought better ooonsels; a 
ceneral feeling of pity and regret spread among the people ; and on the following: . 
OKj the aaogmnary decree was revoked, and a fast sailing vessel sent to prevent its' 
eaeentioo. The meseengerB of mercy made such speed, that they entered the bar-- \ 
Imt-d Ifiljleiie a few hours after iiie preceding boat, and thus saved Lesboe ffoh): 
iteielatioa*— ghytor** Mmutdof Hiat&ry. 
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** What has happened, Arion ?" she asked, as he ceased. " Has the 
council determined to throw off the Athenian yoke and form an alliance 
with the Peloponnesians ? But where did you come from so suddenly ? 
You can not imagine how you startled me !" 

'' Allured by the beautiful evening and this delightful breeze I have 
been out on the bright sea ; dost not see my boat ?" answered Ari- 
on, pointing to where it nestled like a white winged bird in the buy. 
" Yes," he continued in answer to her first question, ** you conjecture 
aright. We have determined to be slaves no more ; and Terpander 
and your own Arion leave our sweet island on the morrow as embaJs- 
sadors to Sparta. But come, will you not go out with me on the blu« 
waters ? I have much to say to you ere we part : we may be long sep- 
arated, my beautiful one ; and I love to listen to your voice as it min- 
gles with the murmurs of the ocean. It is your eyes that I see in every 
twinkling star that dances in the waves — it is your breath that fills thQ 
air with perfumes." 

^' You must not speak thus, Arion. You surely forget that flatteries 
are unwelcome to me. They say that the insincere alone make use of 
soil speeches." And saying this, Methene looked up into his face 
with a bright smile, which plainly declared that to her, as to every 
woman in every age, a lover's flatteries were never unwelcome. " But 
do you not fear,^ she continued as they descended together to the . 
beach, " that the Lacedemonians may refuse to receive us into th^if.. 
alliance ? If they should, you know, we will not be able to withstand 
the Athenian power alone, and Cleon who has such influence at Athens^ 
will do all that he can to destroy us utterly." 

^ Never fear but that the Lacedemonians will receive us favorably.. 
They know that if we throw ofl* the yoke, the other islands will fol- 
low our example, and there is no more effectual method of weakening 
the power of Athens. But why do you speak of Cleon particularly ? 
Has Mitylene any reason to fear his malice ?" . 

" You remember when Cleon was in Mitylene, two moons before the 
last vintage, he was frequently with my father Terpander, consulting, 
about the political relations of Lesbos and Athens. I occasionally 
carried in fruit and wine for their refreshment ; and sometimes CleoOi. 
fatigued with public aflairs, would come out into the porch and listen, 
to my songs and lyre. When I was weary of singing, he would tell me 
of the glories of Athens, of the beauty of the Parthenon, of the Bema, 
of the Peiraeus with its countless vessels from every land, and of the 
silver groves that skirt the Ilyssus. One evening after Cleon had been 
more than usually entertaining, while I was twining some of Chloris' 
choicest gifts in a garland for my favorite Psyche, the one you say re- 
sembles me so much, I noticed Terpander and Cleon speaking very. 
earnestly though in a low tone. Cleon appeared to be warmly press- 
ing some suit which Terpander seemed to receive rather coldly, and - 
finally interrupted him by saying aloud that it was useless to speak of 
the matter farther ; and as Cleon seemed about to reply, he angrUy con-, 
tinued, that no plebeian should wed his daughter ; that no tanner nor > 
fion of a tanner, should mingle his blood with the blood of the royal 
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fkmily of Lesbos. Many hot words followed and Cleon swore with 
an awful oath as he left the house, that Terpander and all Lesbos 
should rue the day when he had been so grossly insulted. Terpander 
laughed at it as the idle threat of a braggadocio and demagogue, but I 
felt an unaccountable gloom, and the same feeling of apprehension de- 
presses me now in connection with the recollection of this circuoi- 
stance." 

" You ai^ needlessly timid, Methene," answered Arion ; " neither 
Athens nor Cleon is able to injure us, even if we should be refused the 
Spartan alliance. But why is it that I heard nothing of this before V* 
• **I asked Terpander not to mention it ; and I did not think it of impor- 
tance, besides I feared you might consider it vanity in me to mention it." 

" But do you not regret, Methene, that Terpander . did not accept 
Cleon as your destined husband ? You would then have been the 
wife of a celebrated and influential orator, in the most renowned and 
beautiful city on earth." 

" Oh ! my father would not compel me to marry any one against my 
inclination, nor would I leave my own sweet Lesbos for all the. glories 
of Athens. I had, moreover, an aversion to Cleon, and a partiality 
{ix Arion, which would forever have prevented me from complying 
willingly with any such arrangement." Thus answered Methene with 
a smile of beaming affection. A silent pressure of the soft white hand 
to his lips was Ar ion's only reply. 

And thus conversing, as lovers in all ages and all climes have ever 
and probably will ever converse, they glided on over that dark blue, 
waveless sea, beneath that deep blue, starlit sky, from which the 
moon, breaking through the light clouds floating athwart the serene 
heaivens, shed that soil voluptuous light, so peculiar to the isles of 
Greece, conscious only of the smiles and brightness of love. 

Terpander, the father of Methene, was, as has been incidentally 
hinted, a descendant of the ancient kings of Lesbos, and the person of 
greatest wealth and influence in the island. Arion was an orphan, 
also descended from the ancient kings, whom Terpander had taken 
into his family and treated as his own son. 

- Thus Arion and Methene had been thrown together from childhood. 
All their sports and amusements had been in common. When the 
glad songs of the vintagers resounded throughout the island, they had 
walked side by side to the vineyards, and Arion had always taken 
care that Methene's basket should be filled with the fullest, ripest clus- 
ters. Often, too, as they grew up, they wandered, in the soft twilight, 
to Sappho's rock. Methene would sing the unfortunate poetess' 
sweetest songs, and Arion would relate the sad story of her hapless 
love, occasionally kissing away the sympathetic tear that crept slowly 
down, as if loathe to leave Methene's damask cheek. 

" Nor stranger seemed, that hearts • 

So gentle, so employed, should close in love, 
Than when two dew-drops on a petal shake 
To the same sweet air and tremhle deeper down, 
And slip at once, all-fragrant, into one." 
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CHAPTER II. 

The morning after the commencement of our narration, as the 
iEgean was glowing in the first rajs of the sun, Terpander and Arion 
entered the galley which was to convey them to Sparta. The parting 
of the lovers had been full tender, and as Arion gazed from the Tes«> 
sel's side towards the spot where he had last seen Methene, he felt all 
that heart-sickening depression and t)iat utter loneliness of spirit which 
always attend the first separation from one around whom our aoni's 
dearest affections cluster. 

But as he gradually receded from the island, and the fresh morning 
air no longer floated to him the fragrance of the grapes, which, already 
purple with the smiles of the deepening summer, hung in glowing 
clusters, pendent from the cliffs, other feelings and other reflectiont 
were presented, as his mind reverted to the new position which he 
occupied with reference to his native country. Then there arose in 
his mind a feeling of his incapacity to discharge ably the responsible 
duty which his countrymen had imposed upon him ; followed by the 
noble resolve to exert himself to the utmost of his ability, with a deter- 
mination that no danger should daunt, no difficulty discourage, in the 
performance of whatever he considered conducive to the honor and 
prosperity of his loved island. His heart exulted at the thought thai 
It was independent once more, and that his was the honored privilege 
to be one of the first who carried the intelligence to other lands. 
•Withal, there was mingled a feeling of apprehension : they had taken 
s bold and decided stand : tbey had defied the power of the Atheni- 
ans, and he knew the almost exhaustless resources and the indomitable 
energy of that people. He knew, too, their vigilance, and the quick- 
ness with which they executed any enterprise they might undertake ; 
and he feared that, before his return, Mitylene might be in ruins, and 
that fair island, which he had just left covered with fiowers and fruits, 
might be desolated with fire and sword, and Methene, whom he had 
lefl bathed in tears, that like dew-drops on a jasmine made her tenfold 
more lovely, — Methene, so inexpressibly dear to him, what might be 
her fate ? But he turned with an inward shudder from the contempla- 
tion of the pictures which his imagination conjured up. 

Their passage to Sparta was very tempestuous. Once, indeed, 
they were driven on the coasts of Euboea, and narrowly escaped aUp" 
wreck. At the same time, an elegant Athenian galley was seen to 
strike a rock and go to pieces. The Mityleneans did all in their 
power to rescue the unfortunate crew ; and throwing themselves into 
the boiling sea, to which from childhood they had been accustomed 
even in its stormiest moods, they succeeded in saving numbers from a 
watery grave. They entered ihe nearest port, for the purpose of land* 
ing those wUbm they had rescued. One, a venerable old man, had 
been saved by the personal exertions of Arion. As their preservers 
were about to leave them, the Athenians were warm in their expres- 
sions of gratitude, and none more so than this aged man, who pressed 
his savior in his arms, saying, as he did so : 
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** If, brave young man, you should ever come to Athens, do not for- 
get to inquire for Diodotus, the son of £ucrates, who owes his life to 
your gallantty.'* 

When the embassadors reached Sparta, they were directed by the 
Lacedemonians to repair to Olympia, that their applications might 
be addressed, and resolutions formed about them in the assem* 
blage of the whole Peloponnesian alliance, about to attend the cele« 
bration of the Olympic games at that place. They accordingly re- 
paired thither. Arion watched with true Grecian delight the different 
trials of strength and dexterity. It was an interesting and novel sight 
to him to see so many persons assembled from all parts of the Gre- 
cian world, with different manners and customs, mingling in apparent 
friendliness. Here the gayly dressed, volatile Athenian met the 
stem and severely simple Laconian, and the bantering jest and the 
good humored sally were bandied by those who a few days previously, 
were fighting face to face, and whose hands might in all probability 
be dyed in each other's blood ere another week had rolled by. 

As soon as the games had been solemnized, and the Mitylenean em- 
bassy had obtained an audience of the confederates, Terpander ex- 
plained in a short oration, the object of the mission, and closed with 
a pertinent appeal to the Peloponnesians not to reject them, nor refuse 
the Lesbians their assistance and protection. The confederates re- 
ceived the proposition very favorably, but when they were about to 
vote, the venerable Zeuxidamus arose and said : 

** The Lesbians have revolted from allies, who have ever treated 
them with kindness and moderation, while a war is on foot which has 
almost destroyed those allies. Judging them, therefore, as traitors to 
their former friends, what guaranty can we have that they are w(»rthy 
to be trusted, or that they will not desert us under like circumstan- 
ces t" 

Then Arion stood up and answered impetuously : 

*' It is true, an alliance was formerly made with the Athenians. 
We grant it : we made an alliance with them. But we made it, not 
to enslave the rest of Greece to the Athenians, but that we might 
deliver Greece from the barbarians. And though the treaty of alli- 
ance was concluded from the retreat of the Persians, we gladly adhered 
to it so long as the Athenians continued to entertain just designs. 
But when we saw that they discontinued the war against the enemy, 
merely to oppose the allies, and that they had subjected them all ex- 
cept the Chians and our own people, we began to be alarmed. We, 
indeed, were left in the seeming enjoyment of liberty, while they com- 
pelled our forces to follow and engage with them in the prosecution 
of their infamous enterprises. But judging from their treatment of 
oibets, we could not hope that they would long suffer us to retain even 
the semblance of freedom. We saw our fate in the example which 
had been made of others. For it is not probable that they would 
fefrain from treating us in the same tyrannical manner whenever a 
favorable opportunity presented itself. What assurance of liberty or 
safety could exist imder these circumstances ? Whoever, therefore. 
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charges us with injustice for revolting, while they were only meditating 
our ruin, charges us without reason. Such were the reasons, oh, Pelo- 
ponnesians ! such the grievances which induced our revolt : reasons 
80 clear that all who hear them must justify our conduct : grievances 
so weighty that it was time to be alarmed and to look for some expe* 
dient of safety. We implore you, therefore, in the name of Olympian 
Jove, not to disappoint* the hopes of Greece ! Show yourselves to be 
the men that the voice of Greece, uniting in your praise, and our 
situation, require you to be. Grant to the Mityleneans the honor of 
your alliance and undertake their protection.'^ 

The allies, struck with these reasons, received with acclamations the 
Mityleneans into the alliance of the Peloponnesus. 

" My son," said Terpander, when the assembly had broken up, ** you 
have this day done good service for Lesbos, and I trust this is but the 
beginning of more glorious things in store for our loved island, under 
your guidance." 

" My more than father, you speak too flatteringly of what I have 
done. I have but spoken as any Mitylenean who loved his island and 
his island's honor would have spoken." 

Having obtained from the Lacedemonians a promise that they would 
immediately dispatch a fleet large enough, in conjunction with the 
squadron of the Lesbians, to resist any force which Athens could 
send against the island, the embassadors set sail for Mitylene. As 
they neared the island, Arion felt an undefined presentiment of some 
coming misfortune. Strangely his feelings vacillated between hope 
and fear and joy : Hope, that the future might be full of honor and 
happiness for himself and his country : Fear, lest some unforeseen 
circumstance might again reduce that country to subjection, and deprive 
him of Methene, with whom all that was bright and joyous in his 
future was associated : Joy, that he was so near her whom he loved 
so well ; that he would soon breathe the same air ; soon look into her . 
beaming eye, and soon listen to her lute-like tones, as she thanked the 
divinities for his safe return, and blessed him for his services to the 
land of their birth. 

*^* Behold, Arion!" suddenly exclaimed Terpander, as the vessel 
rounded an abrupt promontory, and brought them into full view of the 
harbor of Mitylene ; " what does that mean ?" 

'* By Pollux ! it is an Athenian fleet bearing down upon the city," 
answered Arion. ** Pray Jupiter, our people are prepared for tl^em. 
Bnt quick," hei shouted to the oarsmen as he seized the rudder, " back 
us out of sight before we are discovered." 

As they drew back under cover of the promontory, the Athenian 
fleet was observed to draw off to the opposite side of the harbor, in 
battle order. While they were conjecturing the cause of this suddea 
move, the Mitylenean squadron came into view, between the Athenians 
and our voyagers, as if about to oppose the entrance of the enemy ' 
into the harbor. 

*' One brave effort, good oarsmen, and we are safe with our countiy* v 
men !" again shouted Arion ; and the vessel leapt from her place of 
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concealment, and was soon in the midst of the islanders, who received 
them with joyful acclamations. 

On the near approach of the Athenians, the Mityleneans retired 
within their fortifications, feeling their inability to cope with the more 
numerous and better manned triremes of the Athenians. 

As Tei^ander and Arion sought their home, they saw from the edge 
of the cliff, round which their pathway wound, the Athenians arrange 
their fleet so as effectually to blockade the harbor. The siege of 
Mi^lene had commenced ! 



CHAPTER III. 



There was feasting, and merriment, and music, in the hoose of 
Terpander that night. Freely flowed the rich old Lesbian. wine, 
sealed up the same year in which the battle of Marathon had been 
fought. Merry were the hearts of the Mityleneans, and they laughed 
scornfully at the force which the Athenians had sent against them, as 
they listened to the promises of the Lacedemonians. Many were 
the enconiums upon the eloquence and gallantry of the modest Arion ; 
and proud and happy was the heart of his destined bride, (for it was 
no secret that he was to wed Methene,) as she gazed fondly into his 
face, and heard the praises of the wise and the good lavished upon 
him. Thus joyously happy we will leave them. Ah ! fond lovers ! 
be merry while ye may ! Enjoy the present, ye devoted ones ! for 
there are even now preparations making, which will infose keenest 
agony into your cup of love and bliss. 

Greait was the rage of the Athenians when they learned thai the 
Lesbians had revolted, and joined the alliance of the Peloponnesus. 
And when information was brought them that the Peloponnesians 
were about to march with two-thirds of their forces to the Isthmus, 
and were preparing machines to transport their vessels from Corinth to 
the sea of Athens, that invading them both by land and welter, they 
might be compelled to withdraw their fleet from Mitylene ; they deter- 
mined to convince their enemy that Athens was not so weak as thoT 
supposed, and that she was able successfully to resist any force which 
Peloponnesus could send against her, without countermanding the fleet 
from before Lesbos. Accordingly, they equipped the most powerfU 
armament they had yet possessed, and carrying the war into Laconia, 
80 entirely occupied the Spartan forces, that they were not in a con- 
dition to send assistance to Mitylene. 

Anxiously the Mityleneans looked for the promised succor. Days 
and weeks passed by, and still it came not. Often they dispatched 
secret envoys to the Peloponnesians, telling them of their situation, and 
of the weakness of the besiegers, though they were too stron? for the 
besieged to cope with alone ; and still the same answer — me same 
encouragement not to surrender — the same promise of assistance in a 
few days. But no assistance came. 

The aiege thus far had not been very tr3ring, as the Athenians only 
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occupied the sea, and the intercourse of the city with the rest of th« 
island was uninterrupted. 

Arion and Methene often walked in the quiet moonlight, about the 
suburbs of the city, among the vineyards now teeming with purple 
wealth, or along the edges of the cliffs that lined the shore, and forgot 
for awhile the sorrows of their country in the happineflft of their 
mutual affection. They had clambered one evening to the top of 
Mount Leucas, hallowed by association with the memory of Lesbos' 
sweet poetess, and were gazing upon the city as it reposed securely 
in the serene moonlight, and watching the dark green waves of the 
sea as they rippled beyond. Oh ! how they longed to see its quiet 
bosom covered with the white sails of the Peloponnesians. " When 
do you think, dearest Arion," at length asked Methene, " that the 
Lacedemonians will come to our assistance ?" 

*' I can not tell, Methene ; we have been so often deceived and dis- 
appointed that I scarcely expect them at all," sadly answered Arion. 

" But what will become of us if — " 

She was interrupted by a deafening shout which arose from the 
Athenian fleet, answered immediately by another from the right side 
of the harbor. Looking in the direction from which the last shout 
came, they were surprised to see a large number of vessels rapidly 
approaching. 
■ " Can they be our allies ?" anxiously inquired Methene. 

" No," answered Arion musingly ; " from their gaily pointed tri- 
remes and brightly burnished armor, they must be Athenians. I fear 
a reinforcement from Athens. If it is, Mitylene is a doomed city !" 

The next day the city was closely invested both by land and water. 

The winter came and went. Spring smiled joyously upon Lesbos, 
and all nature seemed to be filled with gladness. The distant fields 
and vineyards began to grow green as the despondent owners looked 
forth from the waUs, and longed for peace, that they might plant and 
prune them. Still the promised assistance came not. The citizens, 
as they thought of the mild sway of Athens, clamored for surrender. 
Famine, too, began to be felt, pinching the body and breaking the 
spirit. Even Arion saw that it would be cruel and useless longer to 
protract the defense. The only resource was to surrender. The 
conditions agreed to were : That it should be submitted to the Ather 
nians to determine as they pleased, in relation to the Mityleneans ; 
and that the Athenian commander should respect the lives, liberty, and 
property of each citizen, until they could dispatch an embassy to tha 
Athenians to know their pleasure. 

Arion was selected as one of the embassy which sailed without 
delay for Athens. How different from what they had been on a former 
occasion, were the emotions with which he now gazed back, as his 
loved island home receded from his view ! 

As soon, after their arrival at Athens, as the embassadors had pre" 
sented themselves before the magistrate, and stated the object of their 
mission, Arion went in search of Diodotus, the son of Eucrates^ 
whose life he had once saved. Diodotus received him with joy, and 
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being infonned of the object of his visit to Athens, promised to do all 
in his power to assist him in obtaining favorable terms for the Mity- 
leneans. 

" How happened it," said Diodotus, as Arion rose to depart, " that 
you held out no longer ? By Hercules ! if there were many such 
bold, strong fellows as yourself, I should have expected a second Pla- 
tsean siege. But be of good cheer, Arion, you know how forbearing 
the Athenians are to supplicants for pardon. You need fear nothing 
very severe. Let hope be your companion to-night. Farewell." 

Comforted by this kind speech, Arion sought his lodgings that he 
night obtain that repose which would better fit him for the arduous 
duties of the morrow. He had scarcely finished a light repast, when 
hearing some one inquire if Arion the Mitylenean lodged there, he 
turned and beheld Cleon, the orator. Gleon recognizing, greeted him 
warmly : 

" Ho, Arion, how hast thou left Terpander and his lovely daughter,, 
the fair Methene ?" 

" They were sound in body when last I saw them. Oh, Cleon ! and 
I hope when I return, to carry tidings which will lighten their hearts, 
now weighed down with anxious suspense." 

*' la Methene as beautiful as she promised to be when a mere girl?" 
asked Cleon, as they retired to an inner apartmenL 

" She is." 

" Arion, I once wished to wed Methene, but my suit was rejected 
by Terpander with disdain. I still remember her as a dream of sur-* 
psesing loveliness. Dost think, if I should obtain favoiable terms for 
the Mityleneans, that Terpander would grant my suit ?" / 

'^ Terpander is proud of his lineage. I can not tell what he wovld 
do." 

" But you, Arion, as an embassador, are able to bind Terpander by. 
a promise ; will you not promise that Methene shall be mine, if I save 
Mitylene from destruction !" 

f Cleon, I will bind Terpander by no condition which it may be- 
harder for him to fulfill than to part with life or liberty," answered 
Arion, indignantly. 

' ** Then the blood of your countrymen be on your own head»'' said 
Cleon, as he abruptly departed. 

Arion mused in bitterness of spirit, as he reflected what, his fondly- 
adored Methene would be compelled to endure, should the sentence oi 
the Athenians be so severe as he had reason to fear it would. How 
the burning words had rushed to his lips while Cleon was making hip 
dastardly proposition ! But he thought of Lesbos, he thought of Moi- 
thene, and by a strong effort he had restrained his feelings. He 
feared needlessly to exasperate one who had so great influence with 
the Athenians. 

Clear and bright above the low mists which marked the course of the 
Ilyasus, rose the sun on the morning of the day which was to decide* 
tke fate of Mitylene. The interest which had been excited by the 
settlement of an affair of so much importance, had drawn the: citizeiw 
ia.crowda to the Pnyx at an earlier hour than their wonti. : U.jiras an. 
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impoiing spectacle, this assembly of the freest and most enlightened 
nation on earth. A beautiful and motley sight, too, was this assembly 
of the people of Athens. The young and light hearted gayly clad in 
holiday attire, pressing eagerly forward ; the sober artisan with his 
coarse working dress ; the merchant clad in the rich yestments of the 
richest Tyrian dye ; the sailor with his careless swagger ; the oratm' 
with his flowing robes of modest hue ; the stem, inflexible Stoic ; the 
sneering Cynic, and the laughing epecurian, were all gathered, amid 
the magnificent temples and the splendid sculpture visible on all sides, 
npon that memorable hill. 

The jest, the hiss, the roar, the muttered conversation, were all 
hnshed when the magistrate arose. He stated the crime of which the 
Mityieneans had been guilty, the conditions of the surrender, and closed 
with the pertinent question : *' What shall be done with the revolters V* 
When he ceased, there arose from all sides a murmur of suppressed 
indignation which at length broke forth into fierce shouts : *' Let them 
be slain ! Let them be slain !" 

Then Diodotus arose, and in smooth and flowing accents strove to 
soothe the exasperated assembly. He told them of the' cruelty 
and injustice of mingling the guilty and innocent in indiscriminate 
slaughter. He spoke of the awful state of uncertainty in which the 
Mityieneans were now placed, and of the agony with which they 
would hear their doom pronounced. He appealed to every feeling of 
humanity, and the murmur of disapprobation with which he was at 
first saluted, died gradually away. Deeper emotions, feelings of pity 
and compassion, seemed breathed into the spirit of that vast assembly. 
Arion's eye lighted up and he felt that there was still hope. 

Cleon aroee, as Diodotus descended from the Bema. He commenced 
with a biting allusion to the fickleness of the Athenians. He then- 
d)rew their attention to the condition of Athens at the time of the re- 
volt of Mitylene. He reverted to the mildness of the Athenian sway, 
and to the ingratitude of desertion in the hour of Athens' greatest 
af^arent need. It was sad to see the worst passions of that crowd, 
ie reeently swayed by gentle emotions, aroused by that bad man. Ho 
closed by proposing as a decree, that all the men of Mitylene who 
were in Athens or Lesbos should be put to death, and the women aitd 
children sold as slaves ; and when the vote on the decree was called 
fir by the magistrate, nearly the whole of that vast assembly held up 
(heir hands in approbation. 

Arion had listened calmly to the debate. No one would have imag- 
ined, from his composed countenance, what a host of varying passions' 
were at work in his breast. When the magistrate read the decree as 
m law, and gave direction instantly to dispatch a trireme to notify the 
commander of the Athenian forces in Lesbos of the doom of Mitylene, 
with orders to see it immediately executed, a single groan, thou|[ii: 
deep as the death-knell of hope, was the only evidence he gave of me 
intensity of his agony. 

** Let us leave the crowd," said he to Diodotus, who stood best44 
hira ; ^' I long to be alone.'' In vain he strove to banish from hi» 
mind the fait isle of his birth, desolated with Qre and oivord ; ■ fbm 
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oompuiioBS of his youth and manhood, stretched senseless corses hj 
their firesides. He turned with keenest agony from the contemplation ' 
of the delicate Methene, who had been accustomed to every attention 
and luxury, exposed to the ignominy and hardships of slavery. 

As Diodotus and Arion traversed the streets of the city, the citizens 
who had returned from the assembly were gathered in groups under 
Ae coc^ porticoes, discussing the merits of the two orators with lively 
Tehemence. It was scarcely credible that the lighthearted crowds 
had but recently passed the most sanguinary decree on record. 

" Who is that handsome stranger with Diodotus ?" inquired a ricb- 
ly dressed young Athenian. 

^That is Arion, the Mitylenean,** answered a bystander, '*who 
played so conspicuous a part in prevailing upon the Peloponnesians to 
receive Mitylene into their alliance. T is said he once saved Diodo* 
ttts' life, on the stormy coast of Eub€ea." 

•« By Pallas, the very same who assisted to rescue my sweet sister. 
Is he oendemned to die !" 

'* He is to die when the trireme returns, which bore the decree to 
Lesbos." 

^* Can we not save him ? by the Gods, it is too hard that one so 
young and gallant should die like a dog." 

^ It was a cruel decree," remarked another, '* and will reflect much 
disgrace on * our character for forbearance. Can we not have H 
repealed in time to save the Mityleneans, yet ?" 

^' Let us make an effort ; we may do something," said the first 
speaker as he moved away to join another crowd. 

All that day he moved from crowd to crowd, and from shop to shop, 
anxiously pleading for the Mityleneans. He sought Diodotus, and 
told him of his obligations to Arion, and together they strove to kindle 
Uie dormant feelings of pity. Nor were they unsuccessful : the peo- 
ple repented that they had involved the innocent with the guilty. The 
spectacle of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaughter, excit- 
ed their compassion. The magistrates, too, at length yielded to their 
entreaties and appointed an early hour on the morrow to hear the re- 
peal of the decree debated in an assembly of the people. 

Arion had shut himself in his apartment, in utter despair. He 
could do nothing ; he must remain perfectly passive, and let the blow 
strike when and where it would. Thus he remained throughout the 
night. 

Early the next morning, the Pnyx was again crowded. Cleon was 
even more violent than before ; he stormed, he raged, and he invoked 
bitter imprecations on the heads of those who advocated the repeal. 
Diodotus answered calmly, though with much earnestness, and implor- 
ed the Athenians to repeal their cruel decree. When he sat down^ 
tliese arose a shout which rang throughout the city : ^ Repeal it ! 
Repeal it ^." Arion was awakened from a painful reverie by it; 
for Diodotus, unwilling to excite hopes which might be disappointed, 
had not informed him of the second meeting. Still that shout fail not 
ttopleasantly upon his ear. In it there s^peared to be a consolatum 
which spoke to the almost breaking heart. 
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The noise approaches. A crowd rushes in. He is borne aloft on 
their shoulders, while Diodotus exclaims : *' You are free ! yon are 
safe ! The decree is repealed, and a boat awaits you as the bearer 
of the message of mercy to your native city." 

Arion, like one in a dream, stupified by the sudden reversion, is 
borne on the shoulders of the excited crowd to the shore. And for 
the first time he realizes the true state of affairs, when the counter de- 
cree is placed in his hand and himself seated in the vessel, which 
bore away rapidly from the land, the instant he touched the deck* 
Incited by the promises and encouragements of the embassadors, the 
strong armed Charons bent vigorously to their oars. Every thing was 
propitious — the sky, the wind and the sea ; each appeared to vie with 
the other in encouraging the eager voyagers. Away sped the light 
trireme like a frighted sea gull over the sea. And yet so endless 
seemed the weary waste of waters, that to the excited Arion they 
only crept along. On, still on, they press their way without cessation, 
and at length Mount Leucas lifts its vine-clad head above the sea. 
Arion uttered a prayer of thankful acknowledgment to the gods. 
But what if the tidings of deliverance which he bears to the un- 
happy city, come too late ! He shudders at the mere possibility, as 
he gazes towards Lesbos, and pictures Terpander with snowy locks 
dabbled in blood, and Methene insulted and dishonored by some roth- 
less soldier. 

" On ! more swiftly still, good boatmen," he cried. And more 
quickly dip the flashing oars in the bright waters. Still faster 
flies the trireme over the blue iEgean. Now it enters the harbor. 
The doomed city is before them. They see the market place 
thronged with a vast assembly. They hear a cry of dispair, 
and a wild shriek of mortal anguish ; a shriek of such utter agony 
that it rang hauntingly in the ears of those who heard it, forever. 
And now the agitated islanders perceive that a boat has entered the 
harbor. Now they recognize Arion's signal. A gleam of hope darts 
electrically from heart to heart, through the multitude. They line the 
shore as the trireme draws swiftly near. Arion lands. They bear 
him above their heads to the Bema. Silent as the calm which precedes 
a hurricane, is that anxious assembly, as he recites the decree re- 
prieving them from a speedy and dreadful death. Stunned by the 
sudden reversion from extreme danger to perfect security, nothing was 
heard but suppressed sobs and almost inaudible prayers. 

Arion hurried from the assembly as soon as he had proclaimed the 
decree, and proceeded to the house of Terpander. He found Methene 
gazing vacantly upon the sea, her lips apart, her bright locks dishevel- 
ed and neglected, and her whole countenance looking pale and care- 
worn, 

'* Have you come, Arion ?" she exclaimed, throwing herself into 
his arms ; ** have you come to die near me ? I bless the divinities 
that they have suffered me to look once more into your noble face. 
I feared you would be slain in that strange land, far away from Lesbos 
and your own Methene. But we will die together. I will not surriye 
you to be a slave." .. .^ . 
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'' The Gods have preserved us, my own Methene," answered Arion. 
'^ You shall not be enslaved ! We shall not die ! We shall not be 
parted ! Lesbos is spared ! The doom of Mitylene is reversed. 
Cleon has failed of his revenge, and Methene shall be the bride of 
Aridn !" 

Without, from theBagora arose the shouts of the reprieved multitude ; 
in the house of Terpander, loving hearts beat tumultuously with joy, 
and Arion rested after his labors on the bosom of his betrothed. 



®bitttaru0. 

Died, at Greeneville, La., near New Orleans, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1849, Conrad RosF.Lros, aged 18 years. 

At a meeting of the members of the Sophomore Class of Yale 
College, held September 29th, 1849, the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

Whereas, It has been the will of our Heavenly Father again to bring 
mourning into our midst, by the removal of an esteemed friend and 
classmate, Conrad Roselius, of New Orleans, La : — 

Resolved, That in the decease of the young, the promising, the be- 
loved — though we can not but mourn and be sad, we yet recognize a 
wise Providence who dealeth in gentleness and cbasteneth with sorrow. 

Resolved, That our sympathies as a class, be extended to his afflict- 
ed parents, berefl of their only son, whose kind heart and gentlemanly 
deportment won our affection and regard, with the assurance that there 
still remains among us, a pleasing remembrance of his many endearing 
qualities. 

Resalved, That in testimony of our regard for his memory, we will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
parents of our deceased classmate, and to the press for publication. 

Henrt J. Labatt, J 
Geo. a. Wilcox, > Committee. 
Lucius Duncan, J 
Geo. B. Safford, Secretary. 



Died at Marlboro, Conn., on the 13th of October, 1849, George B. 

Carrier, aged 24 years. 

. At a meeting of the Senior Class of Yale College, held October 
1 8th, 1849, the following Preamble and Resolutions were presented by 
£1118 H. Roberts, Chairman of Committee, and were unanimously 
adopted : — 
WhereaSf God, in his all-wise and inscrutable Providence, has called 

from our midst, by death, our classmate and friend, Geo. B. CARRisRt 

of Colchester, Conn: Therefore, 

Resolved, That, while we humbly recognize the hand of the Al- 
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mighty in thia third affliction which has fallen upon us as a class, we 
can not refrain from expressing sincere sorrow at the loss of a friend 
and classmate, whose amiable qualities had endeared him to all who 
knew him, and whose talent, combined with his exemplary Christian 
character, gave promise of much future usefulness. • 

Resoloedf That we deeply sympathize with his family and friends in 
this afflictive dispensation, which has bereft them of one in whom their 
affections and hopes were centered. 

Resolved^ That as an expression of our sense of the bereavement 
which we have suffered as individuals and as a class, we wear the 
customary badge of mourning. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
family of the deceased ; also, that they be published. 

J. S. Blatchlet, Chairman, 
C. E. Brownell, Secretary. 



<&yitov'e Sable. 

Here we are, dear friends, flat on our back I — not with two bony fists deodied 
about our ooat-collar, and a Herculean frame extended over us, with the face of a 
fiend and a couple of ** peeled onions'* glaring from the midst of it — no, nor on a 
pond of ice a foot thick, with a pair of newlj-tried skates fastened to the perpen- 
dicolar soles of our boots, a head somewhat indented on the backside, and a beau- 
tiful expanse of itarry heavens above us, distinctly utn an spite of the smi^ight ; 
neither— (thoqgh we have been, dear reader, in both conditions !) — ^bat stretched on 
our ^ rosy couch," (snd it is ** bedewed," too, with a vengeance this morning !) nJled 
iq> in a perfect cocoon, like a silk-worm, with the use of neither han d not foot, and 
Vnt a very scanty chance for the eyes and nose to perform their appropnaie func- 
tions. A funny condition for Kfree agent any how, and particularly for an editor 
to be writing his Table in. Nevertheless, tic est et not nek tumue some {et etiam 
the pun) guanquam comtaleacens. But to "explain our pontion,"* as an editor 
oug^t, before we proceed farther, with the kind aid of a lovely and obliging aman- 
uensis, [how very ODmplimentary ! but ife no use ! — Amaniun.'] we will state briefly 
bow we came here. About twenty minutes ago we were awakened from the most 
dehcions slumbers and celestial dreams, [wonder what they were about] — ^mon.] 
by the entnmce into our dormitory of our **man," bearing in his hand a pail of cold 
water, wherein was submerged a sheet of nnasual dimensicms. Accustomed to 
his horrid appearing, we made no words, but gathering all the resolution repeated 
previous successes had given, we landed all steaming in the middle of the room, 
and there stood chattering in the " bracing atmosphere** of a frosty moniing, while 
the said individual proceeded very deliberately to pile blankets oo the eoodi tiD he 
i|»peared satisfied, (and ye gods, who would n*t have been f for we were nearly fro- ' 
sen,) then turning to the pail he drew forth the aforementioned sheet, soaked with 
the icy fluid, and coolly spreading it over the whole, quite as coolly requested ns to 
cap the climax by throwing ourselves upon the heap, which we, out oi sheer re- 
TMige, no less cooUy did ! and soon found ourselves 

" Fixed beyond Um power to itart** 

in the eoyelopiag blankets. 
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Oh! Umd wiMt ** Vfly aiclai,** wh«t fiMsiBf diMiiM 

W«nt ihiTttrinf b*er the prospect of our mind ! 

Aiipearinf in eonfatioo dbmel end 

Meet diear, whole teas of ice and iee-boond ihipi, 

Large stream* and imall, the riTer and the brook, 

All frozen to the pebbles, white 

And pulseless as the bodies of the dead ; 

Reindeos swift trottinf o'er the Lapland taows, 

And skaters skimminf the Norwegian fields ; . . 

White polar bears a-sealing clifis of ice, 

And seals fiwt clinging to the slippery coast ; 

Snow-huts upon the blue Siberian hills 

Whence for-elad travelers moved with barking teamk, 

And, crashing through the slumb*ring vision cold, 

The thundering iceberg with its gleaming top, 

besides teq thoiuand other objects dreaiy beyond expression. At the appearand 
of the amanuensis whom we had engaged beforehand we gnashed our teeth in an- 
guish, and were aknost ready to vow that we would distate never a word, miless it 
were to bid you farewell, and then commit suidde, [a precious thought — AfMHnJl but 
a moment's reflection showed us the impracticability of this conceptiQii, as Done of 
our members save the teeth were at libwty, though they were sufficient at the mth 
ment to have destroyed any life save our own. But ** about these days" we began 
to feel ao alleviation in our circumstances, and the very prospect of better things 
banished at cmce all unpleasant ideas. Our sensations were like to those experienced 
in di^eanui]^ of a fall from some precipitous height : we had passed through aU the 
horrors and apprehensions of the fearful plunge, and were now tasting the raptoM 
of alighting, which instead of being upon a solid rock or floor, we found to be on • 
cudiion of infinite and delicious elasticity 1 For a few moments we kept ailoMMii 
wr^ in rapturom (another accidental pun, see Ed. Tab., vol XIY, Na IX, pi 
416) xeveries, tiU at length, recollecting ourselves and turning our face thitherwaid 
we gave a {feasant smile to our kind friend, whose look of mournful solicitude [01^ 
the deluded creature 1 — AmanJ] at once disapproved, [the face being turned to tha 
opposite direction I] and then proceeded to dictate what you have read, [not all of 
it I] And now, where shall we find the glowing language adequate to portray the 
delicioas sensations in which we have been swinuning since the wonderful cfaaags 
just mentionedt We have on diligent search found three oomparisoiis, wiucb afl^f 
mneh painful hesitation on account of their total insuffideney to give the shadow of 
a true idea^ we have at length consented to introduce as in some faint manner iktt' 
aging ourselves. They are these : an infant sleeinng at its mother's brea8t^-« lovtt 
pillowed on his lady's bosom — [Oh 1 he must always lug thai m 1] and ' an angel 
diteming on a summernsunset doud, all which we know to be very meager similei 

by experience, [bless me 1 no lady's bosom ever p\. 1 save the last two, [ak/ 

the last two /] having never had a sweetheart, [nor will any soonw for the pitiful 
look be gave me then,] nor slept upon a doud — [notlung wanting as £Br as the 
anffd is ooneemed 9] The soothing, drowsy glow pervading the system is perfisotiy 
indescribable. Its effects upon the immaterial part are seraphic. The heart k 
gently yet copiously overflowing with love and good will to all mankind If W9 
Have an enemy or a creditor in any one of you, dear readers, we beseedi you accept 
our frto and full forgiveness. Honestly, these are some of the most ddirioady 
sweet moments of our life ; the moral nature is in such heavenly tune, Mid the pfay*^ 
sioal hathihg, as it were, in seas of balniy rest Ye brain-heated, ambiftkorfiMd^ 

VOL. XV. T 
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•oul-embittered, studTJaded, ferer-bMted soob of Tale, do ii*t ye cotj u ? Then 
let UB beeeech jou, as soon as ever tbe necesraties of health, or the dawn of Tacatioo 
■et joa free from ccdlege maoades, 



**To se« whmt we bare 
And hti what w« Imtc Ml'* 

Repair at once to the celebrated Hydropathic Institation of Dr. £. A. Kittredge, 
IHerarily known as ''Noggs,'* the famous Yankee writer and popular lectnrer, 34 
Franklin Place, Boston, Mass. Gro to Boston of all places on earth ; the glorious old 
patriotic, moral, literary and Christian city of New England — go to Noggs of all 
men, for a more skillful physician, a more ardent friend and a more pleasant and 
sympathizing family you will find not Like you the excitement of busy acenest 
Tisit the ship-crowded wharves, and leam of human nature in pea-jackets and tar- 
panlins^ its most perfect embodiment Do you wish to reriTe flaggii^ patriotMmf 
B^and on Bunker Hill, where our fathers' blood speaks from the green turf m tmoipet 
tones to the young heart Are you sick of life and human yanity ? there is Moant 
Anbum Cemetery ; sit on the shaded tombstone of some mortal passed away, listen 
to Toioes from the Spirit Ijmd, and feel the soft breeie, as it were the brash of 
aogel's wing ; and aboye all, haye yon got the *" blues," those gloomy fowkof im^ran 
ving and doleful cry, that hover sluggishly about the sunken spirit^ go down into 
the drawing-room and gaze for five minutes at the Dr.'s portrait, and if that do n^ 
eure, step back into the study and take one look at the original, look at ''NoggiT as 
he is scratching off in turkey-track characters the last sentence of an article for the 
Morning Chronotype; see his full jolly cheek shake, and his long curly locks treinble 
CO hiseoat-collar with the exertion, and, as he throws down his quill and turns that 
Viqnmng, scowling, wit-tortured phis towards you and lets off Yuajint ^im, if yoa 
dp n't burst into a laugh so long and loud as to scare every blue devil from yov 
haain, then our experience goes for nothing. Or, if the Dr. dianoes to be abroad 
on a visit to some of his numerous patients, wait till the dinner hocr, and tfa* joke 
and repartee, the fun and laughter that keep the table in an uproar of hilarity wiQ 
be sure to charm you into all sorts of good humor. There, too, yon wiU find the 
most intelligent society, for the Dr. being himself a noted literary diaracter, and his 
■kill and honesty well known from his having left a lucrative practice as 
sue of the most distingmshed physicians in the state, for an unpopular system, 
to perfect his acquaintance with which, he spent one or two years in Germany, — his 
CBdensive literary acquaintance and those who value experience in the detectioQ of 
^seajseB, and a thorough knowledge of the new science, are attracted thither. 
Water-cure 1 friends, water-cure we cry to all of you who are afflicted. We have 
tested its virtues and are f uUy convinced of its wonderful powers. But hark 1 
damp, dump, dump go the heavy boots of our **man'' lumbering up the stair way, 
eoming t o 

Up jumped our amanuensis at this juncture and glided like the shadow of a 
'vieBon and with the rustle of a zephyr through the door-way, disappearing at the 
moment when an honest matter-of-fact face protruded into the room, foUoired bj 
an appropriate length of body, by whose ckliberate manipulations the blankaia 
were soon unr(^ed and our steaming body exposed again to that same keen air and, 
what is more, to a profusion of ice-cold water I This was a refreshing operation, 
however, on the whole, and after being rubbed to a flame with dry towels, we are 
seated at onr table, "dothed, and,'' we trust, "in our right mind," ready with the 
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quill in ovr own fingers to say what we please about the Magazine, and our own 
personal feelings on the occasion. Noto we have a chance to regale our eyes on the 
editorial "loe" which has so often fallen from our tongue for the last half hoar. 
The moment has at length arrived to which our ambitious aspirations have long 
been pointing. This is no unmeaning rigmarole, but the cibsoliUe factf gentlemoL 
We are honest about it We have looked upon the three who have preceded us, 
about the time we suppofted them to be writing the Table, with an envious eye and 
a sort of sneaking feeling, for we really felt mean beside persons so illustrious. 
And when we have ventured even to intimate a desire to introduce a paragraph on 
our own hook for the sake of saying " we/' they have clung to their perquiaitee 
with a snappish jealousy, like a dog to a bone, and we could only stand at a distance 
and look on wistfully. But now our turn has come, and we mean to enjoy the pie 
to our heart's content, without the intrusion of any foreign fingers. Our case brings 
to mind that of an honest Yankee, who found himself at table one day with a com- 
pany of fashionables. They had not proceeded far in the discussion of the dinner 
when he observed his companions popping their bottles and pouring out the spark- 
ling beverage, which they seemed to swallow with much satisfaction Not to be 
singular, and being in fact somewhat impressed with the odor of the fluid, after 
rapidly taking two or three additional mouthfuls, Yankee innocently laid hold of a 
bottle at his right, when a quick resistance and the astoimding words, " Private wine, 
mr," spread over his honest countenance a look of ridicidous wonderment, which 
seemed to say in his neighbor's face, " Who made your hoots .^" However, he made 
DO words, but turning to his plate, reflected on the general selfishness of mankind, 
and thdr unwillingness that others should enjoy the same privileges with themselves. 
But the dry food soon began to cry aloud for moisture, and with no idea of finding 
so soon another such remarkable instance of human depravity, he took the botUa 
standing at Ins left, when he was repulsed by the same mysterious words, "Private 
wine, sir." Indignant at such treatment he was about to make a resolute dive at 
the bottle opposite him, when it was tightly clasped with the same words somewhat 
more emphatically pronounced — " Private wine, sir." Yankee was completely ncm- 
plused ; his faith in humanity utterly annihilated ; he began to feel the deep wisdom 
of those old sayings — "every man for himself^" "look out for number one," Ac, and 
resolved at once that from this time henceforth such should be his motto. At this 
point in his cogitations, the waiter entered with a huge dish of steaming pudding, and 
set it down directly in front of our hero ; who, improving upon his resolution, threw 
one arm about the platter and drew it towards him, while with the other grasping a 
spoon, he commenced conveying the pudding in rapid vibrations to his mouth, sending 
back to the repeated solicitations of his astonished companions the triumphant 
response — " Private pudding ^ sir /" We are precisely in Yankee's condition After 
having been forced to feed our ambitious appetite with the dry fare which a place 
in the literary department of our Magazine affords, we have at last got our desserts 
and are determined to suffer no interruption. 

The antiquity of this publication has been so often descanted upon ever since it 
attained its second year, that the very mention of its age has come to be superfluous. 
But it has now reached one of those landmarks in the scale of existence which seemr 
to call upon us to pause and indulge in some thoughts which are naturally suggested. 
The age it has acquired certainly places it beyond the sneers of the dignified and 
the insults of the malicious ; for since it has already completed its fourteenth year» 
it may therefore be as old as some of "those young gentlemen who have recently 
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entered OoUege " (see ColL Laws, Chap. II» Sea 2,) whom we tre finr from 
pocing to be proper siihjects of ridicula Again, the Magaane is digible to 
lation, having both the requisites nccossary, a suitable age, and over six nxmtlii^ 
nectioD with College ; unless, alas ! several unfortunate instances of profiuie 
in past Yolumcs may have reached tlie ears of the Faculty, and should thnt dieq)Eialiff 
it But, seriously, readers, it t« a matter of earnest congratulation that a N"*;*"*^ 
•o respectable, nay, so superior, has been so long maintained amid the changes and 
oollisive waves of Collega It is by far the oldest^ and we think we may say wiA- 
oat boasting, has generally held the highest rank of all similar pnblicationa m thk 
cou ntry . However that may be, it seems in tlic highest degree desiraUe that Hi 
acnstenoe be continued, nnd iU present standing be at least maintained, if not h^ 
proved upon. To this end your present Editors are determined to be eameat wad 
prompt in every duty. You have pbiccd the Magazine in our hands, as the 
of its tone and the inspectors of its publication. A? such we shall endeavor to if 
each number promptly, and give it the cliaracter best calculated to make it a pleaaing 
and useful visitant Profanity, which Iioh sometimes lamentably been smffered to 
appear, we think it a religious duty to exclude ; and the tone of vulgar rowdyion 
which has pervaded some of its pages, we liope will pollute them no more. WUIa 
the intellect is pleased, the fancy tickled and mirth and laughter provoked, we dea fa» 
to pour into the heart an imder-currcnt of pure and genial feeling, which shall teofl^ 
ao far as it goes, to beautify the character and give activity and warmth to evoty 
noble sentiment To sustain us in Uiese purposes, we need your generous aiibaeri|H 
tions and contributions. These, some of you have already nobly given, for "iHiicil 
we thank you. Others we know are pecuniarily unable to do so ; but are tiMva not 
aome more who are aUe and willing to lend their aid f We a|^peal to yon, friandft^ 
not only as members of the same Institution, and as therefore yonreelvea intaraatod 
in this matter, but also, we confess, on our own account, whoee honor and in t c ga at 
are peculiarly, though by no means exclusively, concerned. 

ff 

Many thanks for the beautiful poem entitled ^ Let us Pray." It u the proper etMr 
preesion of a soul intensely alive to the beautiful of earth in whatever form it u 
fcund, yet, conscious of its proncncss to idolize terrestrial things, burning with the 
Heaven-bom desire to pay its devoutcst worship at the throne of the Creator. Tluv 
we believe to be the desire and aim of the writer, whom we would bid " Oodi 
apeed I" with all our heart We had designed it for the present number, bat the; 
gpreat length of the Valedictory Poem excludes it Wo shall give it an early insertion! 

Trs VALEDiOToaY PoEM, by Francis M. Finch, contained in this nmnber, ia pidb^ 
fished in accordance with a desire expressed by a great portion of our subscribeftL' 
We felt called upton by the numerous requests which were made, to yield oar' 
own opinions respecting the propriety of inserting in our pages what had tL^readf^ 
been published in another form : our course, we ore assured, will meet with the ap- 
probation of our readers. 



'^ A. B. C. Trover" will find his poem returned through the P<^t Office, ai 
quested. Though it has some merits it is hardly dcser\ing a place in our pages. It: 
ia too long; the thought is expanded beyond reasonable bounds; andtlie prodoctioii, 
bears evidence of carelessness in composition. We should bo glad to receire nr- 
article from the pen of our fritiud, after he Im-i learned to- comprc<)4, and to labof . 
upon what he writes. 
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Church Bells, we are told, originated in Italy, growing by de- 
grees out of the cymbals and small hand bells, which, from time imme- 
jnorial, have been used by the Orientals in their religious ceremonies. 
These were used in Egypt at the feasts of the god Osiris, and at 
Athens at the sacrifices of the goddess Cybele. Among Christian 
nations the most important use of Church Bells has ever been that of 
summoning together religious congregations. Prior to their employ- 
ment, runners were engaged for this purpose. Afterwards the striking 
together of small pieces of boards was substituted, hence called sa- 
cred hoards, which, to this day, are used by the Catholics during 
Passion-Week and Lent. Then horns, not unlike the well-known 
dinner-horns of our times, were used. These were superseded by 
the drum. Not long since, I was shown, in one of our country vil- 
lages, a drum, which, in days of " auld lang syne," had been used on 
the Sabbath to summon from their scattered dwellings the solemn- 
yisaged Puritans to the house of worship. I know not that that old 
dmm had ever, by its stirring notes, aroused the lagging zeal and 
Gonrage of warring hosts on the field of battle ; but certain it is, I 
once saw it carried in the van of a sturdy militia company, as they 
tnmped onward through the streets of the aforesaid village, each one 
wsmingly intent on forming a line by himself, «nd training on his own 
hook. And there was, in the husky, rattling tones of the old drum, 
ftit which to my ear spoke of former days, of a more honorable of- 
fice, and of present disgrace. And ever and anon as the aristocratic 
Wl told the hour, from its high station on the church tower, I fancied 
™t the notes of the drum swelled to a prouder, firmer tone, as if 

fejing to drown the voice of the noisy usurper. But this is a digres- 
noa. 

History informs us, that when Clothair with his " furious Franks" 

**d siege to the city of Sens, and had pressed his efforts with so 

tach. tigor that the inhabitants had given themselves up for lost, Lu- 

P^^9 Si^op of Orleans, as a last expedient, at midnight ordered the 
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bells in the Church of St. Stephen to be tolled. Slowly and solemnly 
the bells swung to and fro in their " old grey turrets high," sending 
their voices through the city, over the battlements, into the heart of 
the enemy's entrenchments, and arousing from their slumbers the 
beleaguering hosts. Awe-struck at those strange unearthly sounds, 
they fancied that invisible spirits, leagued for their destruction, were 
sweeping down upon them, and, with one long, wild shout of terror, 
they fled away to the forests, leaving the astonished citizens half crazy 
with joy at the success of their stratagem. 

During the dark ages. Church Bells were made the object of su- 
perstitious veneration, and the practice of baptizing and christening 
them prevailed to a great extent. Indeed, a bell, duly sprinkled and 
crossed with holy water, was considered capable of warding off light- 
ning, of despoiling the tempest of its might, and of purifying the air 
from all noxious taints. Great attention was also paid to their inscrip- 
tions ; a very common one of which was, 

" Funera plango, f ulgura frango, sabbata pango ; 
Excito lentos, dLvsipo veutos, paco crucntos," 

showing that centuries ago their influence in benefitting man was con- 
sidered as no trifling one. And, as I conceive, their utility has not 
dimmished since. Though Franklin has invented a more effectual 
method of taming the lightning, and sensible men have ceased to re- 
pose confidence in holy water a-s a cholera preventive, Church Bells 
have yet a power to bless mankind. 

Church spires have often been remarked as one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of a New England landscape. They crown the hill- 
tops and adorn the valleys through all the length and breadth of our 
land. And of this feature we, as New Englanders, are especially 
proud. Our Puritan ancestors had carefully noted the intimate con- 
nection there is between the observance of the Sabbath and national 
prosperity, and the erection of their own rude dwellings was but a 
preparatory step to the construction of a church. This was fitted up 
with all the elegance of which their forest life would admit, and 
bells were among the earliest of foreign luxuries introduced into the 
wilderness. Long before the red men had left our shores for the 
broader hunting-grounds and deeper forests of the west, they had be- 
come familiar with its sound, and superstitiously regarded it as the 
voice of the while-man*s God, calling him up to worship. I have 
often fancied that the sound of the bell, as it echoed through the wild 
woods, starting the deer from his covert and the wild beast from his 
lair, must have fallen on the Indian's ear as an omen portentous of 
evil — as a dirge over the graves of his forefathers, and the death- 
knell of his race. 

We are^ften told that the Yankee's home is ubiquitous, that where 
on the face of the earth, wealth is to be gained or sought, there is his 
abode. Grant it. And yet no race of men in the world more ardent^ 
ly love the land of their birth than does the New Englander. In 
ivhatever corner of the globe you meet him you find him ever singing, 
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*^ Dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood." And among 
all the remembrancers of home and home scenes, none has a greater 
power than the sound of the " Church-going bell." It is to him what 
the notes of the bag-pipe are to the Highlanders, or the Ranz des V aches 
to the dwellers on the Alps. It reminds him of sunny hoyrs far 
back in the past, ere manhood's cares had traced their furrows on his 
brow, ere the fever of life had inflamed his veins and his lieart had 
grown weary of its tumultuous raging. It speaks to him of rest, not 
only of a temporary rest for his aching limbs, from the weariness of 
earth, but of an eternity of rest for his toil-worn spirit "when the la- 
bor's of life are ended. It tells him of a home where, once returned, 
he " shall go no more out forever." Thoughts like these fall soothingly 
on his spirit, and give him a new energy with which to battle the trials 
of life. 

I remember reading of a New Englander whose fortunes led him 
away to the heart of an African desert. From morning till mid-day 
he had toiled on his weary way over the burning sands, while a tropi- 
cal sun gleamed fiercely down from a brazen sky. At last strength 
failed, his blistered feet refused their burden, and he sunk despairingly 
down to die. A dreamy stupor came over him, and with it came a vis- 
ion of his boyhood's home. A quiet country village embosomed 
among the green hills of his fatherland rose up to view. The sun 
looked smilingly out from the clear heavens — the feathered tribes re- 
joicing in his light, were pouring forth their tuneful notes through all 
the leaf-clad forest, and the lowing herds were grazing quietly along 
the sloping hill-sides. The hour of service had nearly arrived and 
the villagers were gathering in silence about the house of prayer. 
At length the bell in the tall steeple swung slowly on its axis, and 
the next moment its clear tones rung out on the passing breeze. That 
old Church Bell ! How sweetly and familiarly fell its notes on the 
ear of his excited fancy ! How thrilled they along every nerve and 
fibre of his exhausted frame, filling his heart with a strange, wild rap- 
ture, and pouring a flood of excited recollections on his memory ! 
When he awoke to consciousness, they were still sounding on his ear, 
and tears, which all his misfortunes could not wring from him, were 
streaming down his cheek. He arose with new strength in his limbs, 
and fresh courage in his heart, and eventually succeeded in reaching 
once more that dear-loved home, and sitting again within the sound 
of that old Chureh Bell, which he resolved never again to leave. 

Who that from infancy has dwelt beneath the shadow of a country 
church, has never learned to love its voice ? Whose ear is so dull 
that he finds no music in its notes 1 Whose heart so hard as not to be 
affected by it ? Ah, I envy him not, for he is a stranger to some of 
the purest and noblest sensibilities of our nature. He who can grow 
up amid such influences as surround him in all of our country viUages, 
and yet conceive no attachment for the bell, whose voice weekly in- 
vites him to lay aside the cares and vexation of life, and join with his 
fellow mortals, in contemplating the attractions of a better world than 
this ; must possess a spirit more insensible than I could ever wish 
mine to be. Sabbath after Sabbath for many years has that old bell 
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tommoned to the sanetaary the worshipers of Grod, and yet its tone 
is as foil and clear as when it first sounded there. And in obedience 
to that sommons have the villagers gathered around the house of pray- 
er. It is a motley multitude for our bell is no distinguisher of persons. 
Its echoes reach alike the lordly mansion of wealth and the lowly 
cottage by the wayside. There is the old man of hoary locks and 
palsied litnbs, whose visits to the sanctuary are well-nigh over. He 
has lived on year after year, till he is alone in his generation, and like 
that decayed oak on the mountain, the next blast will prostrate him in 
the dust. There is the middle-aged man, with his family around him. 
Gladly he hails the Sabbath after the toils of the week, as an antit3rpe 
of that rest which he hopes to gain when life's fitful fever is over. 
Youth, buoyant with hope, and prattling childhood, too, are there. 
The proud Pharisee sits side by side with the humble follower of the 
** contemned Nazarine,** and wealth and poverty pass up the same con- 
secrated aisle. The high and low, the rich and poor, meet and bow 
together around one common altar. And thus should it ever be. It 
is passing strange that the distinctions of earth should ever separate 
the disciples of Him who, while discharging his earthly mission, had 
not where to lay His head. It is strange that travelers on the same 
high way, bound to the same destination on the same errand, and hav- 
ing a common interest, should be kept so far asunder by the trifling 
accident of birth or fortune. 

One sunny morning a few months since, thousands of bells rang out 
a glad and merry peal all over our Union. It was not the Sabbath, 
for the sound of busied multitudes was heard in all our streets. No 
general conflagration had broken forth, sweeping away in its march 
our cities and hamlets, and leving in their places a smouldering mass 
of ruins. No foreign foe was ruthlessly invading our territories and 
scattering around him desolation and death. Nor yet was it a peal of 
victory, blinding its notes with the orphan's wail, and the widow's 
moan, announcing that our arms had been triumphant abroad, and that 
the blood of hundreds of our enemies was fattening the soil. No, 
none of these. It was the anniversary of the birth of our Nation's 
liberty. That peal reminded us that seventy-three years ago that 
very day, in the State House at Philadelphia, a little band of freemen, 
unterrifiedby the hideous form of tyranny which frowned in upon them, 
stood up, and in the face of all men declared that these states were, 
" and of a right ought to be, free and independent." We were also 
reminded that those noble spirits with almost all their coadjutors had 
passed away from this earth, and that upon ourselves devolves the 
responsibility of transmitting to posterity, undiminished and unimpair- 
ed, the inheritance they left us, and which they periled their all to 
gain. And shall we do this ? Then let our Church Bells sound on, as 
Sabbath after Sabbath passes by, till we become a nation in which 
Sabbath-breaking is unknown. 

There is another circumstance that tends to increase our attachment 
to our bell, and that is, its use in paying the last honors to our depart- 
ed friends. There seems to be a pecvdiar appropriateness in its use 
ott sQeh oecaskms. It timiiiions u§ together on the Sabbath, that we 
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may learn to die, and why should not its voice attend our bodies to the 
grave ? I have read graphic descriptions of burials at sea, where the 
mariner, " uncofiined and unknelled," sunk down with a sullen plunge 
to his cheerless resting-place among the slimy tenants of the ** coral 
caves of ocean." Henceforth, 

** The white foam of waves shall his winding-sheet be, 
And winds in the midnight of winter bis dirge." 

There is sublimity in the idea of a burial like this. It is grand and 
awful to think of the long journey of the corpse down into the deep 
sea-caverns— of its rest there, as centuries roll away, while, far, far 
above it, the tempest is raging in its wrath and goading to madness 
the foaming billows, as they surge in their might along, or, while the 
winds have sunk to sleep and naught ruffles the placid breast of old 
ocean save the dip of the sea gull's tireless wing. But with all the 
sublimity of the scene, there seems to be something wanting. I miss 
the solemn measured knell, nor can the roar of the ** mournful sounding 
sea" supply the deficiency. 

I have read of burials on the battle-field, where the hero, who had 
fallen amid the smoke and din of conflict, was consigned to his grave 
with all warlike honors. 

** No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud they wound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him." 

The bugle's wailing note blended mournfully with the steady beat of 
the muffled drum, and the cannon's roar died sullenly away in echoes 
among the distant hills. I have often pictured to myself a scene like 
this, and thought it would be glorious thus to die; but to be buried thus, 
oh, no. I would wish for weeping friends to follow my funeral train, 
and sing a parting hymn above my grave. And more than all, I would 
wish for that old Church Bell to toll my funeral knell. 

I have seen burials in the crowded city, where the funeral process- 
ioD, attracting from the selfish multitude but a single glance — a tran- 
sient inquiry, or a word of wonderment, as the passer-by learned that 
the deceased was his next door neighbor ; moved slowly on through 
the crowded thoroughfare, till it entered the city of the dead, and 
"earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust," concluded the earthly 
sojourn of a soul. No bell uttered it notes of admonition to the living, 
as the dead was thus passing away, and the din and tumult of business 
sounded steadily on. And though the idea of a burial in the beauti- 
ful cemetry, among the wealthy and honored of the earth, was pleas- 
ant, yet I could not wish that my departure from their midst should be 
so lightly heeded by my fellow beings. I would rather that that old 
Church Bell, whose sound was among the first that attracted 
my infantile attention, and has since become as familiar to my ear as 
a household, word should announce to the thoughtful villagers, that 
a&other wearied mortal has paid the " debt of Nature," and teach them 
thoB the great lesson of human frailty. d. n. y. 
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Oh 1 let UB pray I — ^when life's sweet joy is joang — 

Hie free soul dweUing 'mid Earth's blessed dreamB ; 
p^y I ~ when the rainbow light which Hope hath flung 

Is wildering the spirit with its beams. 
I>ray I — ^when the erring heart would earthward stray, 

And the mind's wealth would to wild hopes be given; 
When Pride would sport with Passion, let us pray 

Tliat the heart's wayward love be turned to Heaven. 

• 

II. 

Tliere are, within the soul, mysterious strings, 

lliat thrill with witching, sweet, impaswioped notes; 
A dream of Earth to them Earth's music brings, 

With holy thought Heaven's rapturing music floats. 
The spell that chains the heart in Beauty's blush. 

The glances that through drooping lashes play. 
The radiant forms that pass in Youth's bright flush, 

Are, ah 1 too much of Earth, Then let us pray. 

m. 

Pmy — that the gorgeous loveliness of Earth 

May bring high thoughts to sweep those magic stringB }— 
lliat tones, which have from rosy lips their Ixrtfa, 

May rise beyond the flight of eagles' wings ; — 
That wooing winds, which rove without control, 

And sweety low murmurs from waves' gushing spray, 
May wake those heavenly voices in the soul 

That echo to the stars. — ^Thus let us pray t 

IV. 

V 

To conquer is sublime. It is sublime 

To send stem Thought as messenger to WiU. 
Those heart-chords vibrate music's sweetest chime. 

When Mind bids raging PassicNi — ^'^ Peace, be still T 
Aye I — ^that high power is god-like — to control 

Those unchained elements, and mind's proud sway 
In fellow-man 1 — ^"tis grand to bid the soul 

Heavenward for aye ! Fcnr this strength let us pray. 
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(Ernest Maltxaotts* 

No writer of fiction, living or dead, has been so much misrepresent- 
ed as Bulwer. Pulpits, coteries, reviews have exclaimed against him 
as a corrupter of morals, and an inculcator of the most dangerous sen- 
timents. Young people are warned in the most solemn manner against 
his works. Bigoted illiberality does not scruple to include all who 
read and defend his books, in the same category with their author. 
From all this we must conclude that Bulwer is either a very wicked, 
or a very ill used man. 

Whether in common with the mass of English aristocracy he may 
not have vices, we certainly cannot say. It is possible that the char- 
ges alleged against him by Lady Bulwer may have had some founda- 
tion in truth. But an English court of Justice — and it is notorious how 
favorable the legal decisions of the English nation are towards the 
gentler sex — could not admit her claims, or recognize their truth. And 
were her complaints founded on reality, we see no reason to judge 
,our author's writings by his former life. Men do not so judge the 
works of Bacon, of Shakespeare, or of Solomon. It matters little 
that the philosopher dabbled in treason and bribery, that the poet rob- 
bed preserves and broke the game laws, or that the Jewish king wor- 
shiped the foul duties of his thousand idolatrous wives, provided the 
Novum Organum and the Moral Maxims are sound, the tragedies vir- 
tuous and ennobling, and the Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs good 
scripture. That the waters of a poisoned fountain cannot be other- 
wise than poisonous, may be a tolerable metaphor, but we submit that 
falsified as it is by numberless illustrious examples in History, it can 
have no weight in the case before us. 

Neither ought a writer's more matured works to be estimated by the 
crude efforts of his youth. There have been several criticisms, or rather 
condemnations of Bulwer's novels, in our Reviews and Magazines, and 
all without exception have been especially unmerciful against Falk- 
land, a book written in bad imitation of the Sorrows of Werter, and 
long since heartily disowned by its author. We have observed also that 
Paul Clifford is hardly dealt with, because the hero finally finds re- 
fuge in America ; Pelham and Devereux, because, unlike Hannah 
More's Ccelebs, they are not sermons, as if people expected novels 
should be ; and the work before us, chiefly, we imagine, because it was 
written by Bulwer. Had it been Sir Walter Scott's, we know that 
critics would have been as loud in their praises, as they now are in 
their condemnations, of the moral. As might be expected, the nov- 
els, the poems, and the historical works of this admirable writer and 
profound classical scholar, are avoided by many who might well profit 
by the intellectual stores he has so earnestly set forth to the world. 

* Ernest Maltravers, a novel. Alice, or the Mysteries, a sequel to Ernest Maltra- 
vers. By the author of "Pelham," "Zanoni," "Night and Morning," Ac New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 
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We said scholar, because he bears this reputation in England, 
where it is a distinction earned only by labor and genius. The vari- 
ous extracts from the Attic and Roman Muse interspersed throughout 
his works, show alike his profound knowledge of the classics, and his 
thorough appreciation of their beauties. If any of our over-scrupul- 
ous readers can venture to pass a title page that bears the name of the 
author of the Disowned and Eugene Aram, they will find in Bulwer's 
Athens, one of the most splendid efforts of modem scholarship, and an 
eloquent tribute to classic greatness. 

It savors strongly of prejudiced ignorance that American readers 
prefer the monthly dri veilings of James, the lawless and chaotic fic- 
tions of the Bells, the periodical inanities of Arthur, Ingraham, and 
Harry Hazel, to the pure, strong English of the author of Ernest 
Maltravers. Yet we venture to say that Forest Days, and Wuther- 
ing Heights, and Captain Kidd, and the Beautiful Cigar Girl, each find 
ten readers where Alice finds one. If people on principle abstain 
from novel reading altogether, we can only wonder at their scruples: 
but where they choose stupidity, harmless only by its exceeding weak- 
ness, in preference to genius which they have only heard calumniated, 
we cannot refrain from the strongest possible surprise at such utter 
and wilful perversion of taste and judgment. Bad novels are even 
worse than bad poetry, and it seems that we have safely escaped Sa- 
tan and the Columbiad, just in time to be confronted by Love and 
Pride, and the False Heir. 

The work before us, for although published in two distinct sets of 
volumes, it is one in plot and execution, claims to be, in the author's 
own words, '* the most matured and comprehensive of his works of fic- 
tion." And it is partly for this reason that we have selected it. For 
we are convinced that it combines in an unusual degree, Bulwer's 
imagination with Bulwer's philosophy. It is written to inculcate a 
moral, to explain the mysteries of life, to develop human character. 
We shall not epitomize the tale for our readers, for doubtless many 
are already familiar with it, and all would prefer it as written by its 
author, to a scanty abridgment in the few columns to which we are 
limited. It is our privilege that we are not thus constrained to make 
an abstract of the narrative, but can dwell just as much, or just as lit- 
tle as we please, on any part of it. 

As the title of the work implies, the hero is Maltravers, the man of 
genius and energy, tried in a fiery ordeal of temptation, disappointed in 
a friend, and at last triumphant in a stern principle of honor and mor- 
ality that had been his support for years. Maltravers, the ardent and 
enthusiastic scholar fresh from the noble university of Gottingen, is 
very difierent from Maltravers, the secluded author ; yet the change is 
so natural and so gradual that we recognize its truth at once. His 
youthful dreams of love and poetry are interrupted, are broken : his 
Alice is lost to him, his father's death severs him for a time from the 
world, and torn by emotion, shattered by terrible visions of impend* 
ing judgment, the youthful poet bids fair to realize the effect of a 
gloomy enthusiasm. Roused from these morbid dreams be becomes a 
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traveler. And it is after years of wandering in the far East, among 
the children of the desert, the Moslem and the idolater, that we find 
him by the lake of Como, a man now of fixed and stem pnrpoee, a 
man listening attentively to his own thoughts, yet reverencing the ad- 
vice and impassioned argument of forerunners in the paths of litera- 
ture, a man inflexibly resolved to live in all honor, justice, and lofty 
morality. Never does he deviate from this path, as citizeji, as author, 
as statesman. He is forced, and the fiction here is a sublime truth, 
to encounter the combined power of dishonesty, low cunning, temp- 
tation, and party malice : and doomed to see the woman of his love 
torn from him by the horrible fraud of a personal and jealous enemy, 
the curtain falls in gloom over the first part of Ernest Maltravers. 
And brought so far on his journey the reader involuntarily exclaims, 
is this justice ? Where is the triumph of right ?' Where the punish- 
ment of crime ? But courage unto the end ! Beyond the cloud ap- 
pear the first dawnings of a brighter day. Reward and recompense 
are at hand. 

The character we have partially sketched may seem too marked 
and lofty for every day life. Such stem principles may be regarded 
as almost unparalleled. We need only turn a step then, and we re- 
cognize in Lumley Ferrers the very model and transcript of a wily, 
astute, and completely unprincipled politician. However well he may 
be matched at home and abroad in the two former particulars, in the 
last item of character, he has many compeers, such as we need not 
go beyond the seas to find. 

To say that he is the most perfect portrait Bulwer ever drew, would 
be to arrogate much to our own judgment ; and yet we know not where 
to turn, either in the works of our own author, or of any other, for 
such an accurate and complete delineation of an intriguer and a place- 
man. It would seem as if Bulwer had compared the lives of many 
Doddingtons, and Castlereaghs, and Cannings, to eliminate such a 
compound of political subserviency, political dishonesty, and politi- 
cal talem. Nor is the picture overstrained. He is drawn as a leading 
man, and there are many as low, numbers as low and as unprincipled^ 
and more than one as low, as unprincipled, and as clever. Were we 
more conversant with English politics, we should not fail to observe 
that men who unite the qualities just mentioned, are not yet out of ac- 
tive demand, or active service, in the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons. It has been said that the portraiture is a satire aimed at 
a prominent man in parliament ; whether this be so or not, it is to be 
ecmjectured that not a few who have risen in the state, might very 
well see their own faces in the mirror of Lumley Ferrers. 

The manner in which he rises from step to step towards the goal 
oi his ambition, is clearly and forcibly described. Although not an 
eloquent and impassioned orator, he is a ready, apt, keen, sarcastieal, 
logical debater. Possessing little moral sense, he apes candor and 
wness, and is the first to complain of any breach of good faith in 
others. But enough now of his public life. He is a principal char- 
acter in the domestic part of the narrative. It is first in the moarafttl 
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episode of Florence Lascelles, that our eyes are fully opened to bis 
real character. We offer no apology to our readers for dwelling a 
short time on this highly-wrought picture. 

Florence, it seems, is an heiress, and Lumley Ferrers' cousin. He 
is about to press bis suit for her hand, when be sees that her heart is 
pre-occupied, that she has bestowed her affections upon Maltraver& 
Before Maltravers bad known her true nobleness of heart, he had 
freely expressed his opinion of her in a letter to Castruccio, an ac« 
quaintance of Florence, and a friend of Ferrers. Now is the time of 
vengeance for the bitterly disappointed rival. He procures the letter 
from Castruccio, he changes the date, he alters several important 
words ; and the treacherous missive is put into the hands of Florence. 

'* Florence seized and rapidly read the fatal and garbled document ; 
her brain was dizzy — her eyes clouded — she was sick and giddy 
with emotion, but she read enough. This letter was written then in 
answer to Castruccio's of last night ; it avowed dislike of her char- 
acter — it more than hinted the mercenary character of his feelings. 
Yes, even there, where she had garnered up her heart, she was not 
Florence, the lovely and beloved woman ; but Florence the wealthy 
and highborn heiress. The world which she had built upon the faiUi 
and heart of Maltravers crumbled away at her feet." 

Shortly after comes the dreaded meeting. 

" Florence stirred not to welcome him. He approached, and tx)tk 
her hand ; she withdrew it with a shudder. 

* Are you not well, Florence V 

* I am well, for I have recovered.' 

* What do you mean — why do you turn from me V 

Lady Florence fixed her eyes on him ; eyes that literally blazed— 
her lip quivered with scorn. 

< Mr. Maltravers, at length I know you. I understand the feelings 
with which you have sought a union between us. O Grod, why was 
I thus cursed with riches — why made a thing of barter and merchan- 
dise, and avarice, and low ambition? Take my wealth,^ take it, 
Mr. Maltravers, since that is what you prize. Heaven knows I can 
cast it willingly away, but leave the wretch whom you long deceived, 
and who now, wretch though she be, renounces and despises yon.' 

* Lady Florence, do I hear aright ? who has accused me to you !' 

' None, sir, none. — I would have believed none. Let it suffice that 
I am convinced that our union can be happy to neither ; question me 
no further, all intercourse between us is forever over.' 

' Pause,' said Maltravers, with cold and grave solemnity—* another 
word, and the gulf will become impassable. Pause.' 

* Do not,' exclaimed the unhappy lady, stung by what she consid- 
ered the assurance of a hardened hypocrisy, * do not affect this haughty 
superiority, it dupes me no longer. I was your slave while I loved 
you ; the tie is broken — I am free, and I hate and scorn you. Mer- 
cenary and sordid as you are, your baseness of spirit revives the dif- 
ferences of our rank. Henceforth Mr. Maltravers, I am Lady Florence 
Lascelles, and by that title alone will you know me — begone, sir !' 
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' Mark me, Lady Florence Lascelles,' said he very calmly, 'you 
hav<e BOW said what yoa can never recall. Were you my wife, the 
mother of my children, were these the first words of insult that after 
long and devoted years of wedded life you had ever uttered, such 
words would ever suffice to annihilate all love, and all remembrance 
but of themselves. Neither in man nor woman did Ernest Maltravers 
ever forget or forgive a sentence which accused him of dishonor. I 
bid you farewell forever ; and with my last words I condemn you to 
the darkest of all dooms — ^the remorse that comes too late.' 

Slowly he moved away, and as the door closed upon that towering 
and haughty form, Florence already felt that his curse was working 
to its fulfillment. She rushed to the window, she caught one last 
glimpse of him as his horse bore him rapidly away. Ah ! when shall 
they meet again ?" 

When again Florence meets Maltravers, it is only to renew peace 
and love, and to die. The fraud was disclosed, the treachery mani- 
fest, but the proud woman's heart and health were broken, and the 
portals of the grave were for her thrown open. Yet in her last days 
of life all was light and serene joy, and with exulting visions of the 
future, she points to Maltravers the onward path of honor. 

" And oh, then, how Florence loved him ; how far more lux- 
urious in its grateful and clinging fondness was that love, than the 
wild and jealous fire of their earlier connection. Her character, as is 
often the case in lingering illness, became incalculably more gentle 
and softened down as the shadows closed around it. She loved to 
make him talk and read to her ; and her ancient poetry of thought 
now grew mellowed, as it were, into religion, which is indeed poetry 
with a stronger wing. There was a world beyond the grave ; there 
was life out of the chrysalis sleep of death ; they would yet be uni- 
ted. And Maltravers, who was a solemn and intense believer in the 
Great Hope, did not neglect the purest and highest of all the fountains 

of Solace." 

• • * * « • ' « 

*' Yes, that name was the last she uttered ; she was evidently con- 
scious of that thought ; for a smile, as her voice again faltered, a 
sweet smile and serene, that smile never seen but on the faces of the 
dying and the dead, borrowed from a light that is not of this world, 
settled slowly on her brow, her lips, her whole countenance ; still she 
breathed, but the breath grew fainter; at length, without murmur, 
sound, or struggle, it passed away ; the head dropped from his bosom — 
the form fell from his arms— all was over." 

The second part, or Alice, opens brightly and cheerfully. We 
have almost forgotten the dark cloud under which we closed the for- 
mer volume. Ferrers appears again, so cheerful, so winning, and so 
witty, that we are strongly tempted to forget his deep-dyed villainy. 
Were it not that by an occasional withdrawal of the veil, the author 
shows us his bad, black heart in all its hideousness, we should con- 
sider Bulwer in this case deserving of those censures so liberally 
heaped upon him. But he is faithful to his purpose ; and we believo 
Lumley Feners will find no admirers or imitators. 
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The [dot on which we have entered is more intricate, the chiarac- 
lers leas numerous, and consequently more Mly developed, than in 
Ernest Maltravers. Occasional glimpses are caught of Alice, through 
4 dim, rustling curtain of beautifying folds, in a charming atmosphere 
of punty and melancholy. She appears for a moment, to vanisn the 
next ; and it is only through the medium of the banker's daughter, 
that we become much acquainted with her thoughts. Conspicuous in 
her character we recognize what Wordsworth so beautifully styles 

"The stOl, sad music of hmnanify." 

Fascinating as she would have been, did we see more of her, there 
is an irresistably attractive charm in her pure and unaffected modesty, 
in her secluded retirement, in her quiet love of books, and her unos- 
tentatious acts of benevolence. She is a being of soul, without spot 
or blemish, and perhaps she is wisely left more to the suggestions of 
our imagination, and less to pen and ink. 

Nobody can help laughing at the prettinesses and conceits of Car^ 
oline Merton, and at the pompous good nature of her clerical father. 
Lively, gay, with enough of a tinge of playful raillery and spcnrtive 
malice to raise her from the level of fashionable feminine insipidity, 
she sets off admirably the more retiring qualities of her friend Evelyn. 
She says many smart things, and we all the while feel that she pe^ 
fectly well appreciates her own cleverness. She does not pretend to 
be particularly modest, in fact is considerable of a coquette, but thei 
8&e is an eldest daughter, and has been brought forward, so we ex^ 
cuse it all. Perhaps we should take back that word '* excuse," for no 
one blames the gentler sex for just as much coquetry as they may wisk 
to assume. In fact, when we see young ladies, whether from a par- 
ticular abhorrence of coquetry, or from certain overstrained ideas of 
decorum, repelling the enemy at all points with frigidly monosyllabic 
yes-sirs and no-sirs, or from a highly laudable desire not to be too 
brilliant, checking all enthusiasm into silly precision, we are tempted 
to wish they were coquettes, jilts, romps, any thing in short but what 
they are. The ruggeder half of creation likes to see fun, and life, 
and energy, and animal spirits manifested in the gentler half, anoi 
though it may deem fox-hunting, and trout-fishing, and skating, and 
wicket, a little out of place with the fair, surely considers it better 
than a monotonous life on parlor carpets. We think much more of 
Fanny Itemble Butler riding a la Disbrow over the moubtainaof 
Berkshire, than of a very properly reserved miss, with the latest im- 
proved lisp. In the latter there is insipidity, even to fourth proof; ii 
the former there are high health, high spirits, and the inspiration of 
the Shakespeare Readings. But we must leave the lively Caroling 
to her flirtations and Arab ponies, and turn to the final winding up of 
our story^ 

A terrible doom is in store for the unprincipled statesman. Post 
afler post has been reached and passed by; the summit of his ambi* 
tion is at hand, and intrigue and corruption seem about to triun^ik 
Had it been so consumma^, the moral of our title would have bee* 
written in water. Bill l^e hero of 6mA nieet« his ifiUk iiy the lumdl 
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of a long-forgotten accomplice in the tragedy of Florence, who, goaded 
by conscience, had dogged his steps with all the cunning and perti« 
nacity of unconquerable mania. We can shed no tears over the grave 
of Lumley Ferrers. 

Alice and Maltravers have again met. Her matchless constancy is 
crowned with its appropriate reward. And in the deep treasures of 
his long-garnered affection, she beholds once more that haven in which 
she can unhesitatingly deposit her heart. Under the porch of that 
cottage, hallowed by the recollections of years of tranquU sadness, she 
listens to the sincere and burning words of her eloquent lover, on whose 
lips she had hung in the less stainless days of old. 

*' < More ! oh ! immeasurably more than in our youngest days,' cried 
Maltravers with fervent passion, ' more fondly, more reverently, more 
trastfully than I ever loved living being! Here have I found that 
which shames and bankrupts the ideal ! Here have I found a virtue, 
that, coming at once from God and Nature, has been wiser than all my 
false philosophy, and firmer than all my pride. You, cradled by mi8<» 
fortune ; your childhood reared amid scenes of fear and rice, which, 
while they scared back the intellect, had no pollution for the soul ; 
your very parent, your tempter and your foe ; you, only not a miracle 
and an angel by the stain of one soft and unconscious enor ; you, 
alike through the equal trials of poverty and wealth, have been des- 
tined to rise above all triumphant, the example of the sublime moral 
that teaches us with what mysterious beauty and immortal holiness, 
the Creator has endowed our human nature when hallowed by our 
human affections. You alone suffice to shatter into dust the haughty 
creeds of the Misanthrope and Pharisee ! And your fidelity to my 
erring self has taught me ever to love, to serve, to compassionate, to 
respect the community of Grod's creatures to which — ^noble and eleva- 
ted though you are — ^you yet belong.' 

<*He ceased, overpowered wi£ the rush of his own thoughts. 
And Alice was too blesscvd for words. But in the murmur of the sun- 
lighted leaves— in the breath of the summer air — in the song of the 
exulting birds, and the deep and distant music of the heaven-surrounded 
seas, there went a melodious voice that seemed as if Nature echoed 
to his wdrds and blessed the reunion of her children." 

Bat we have not exhausted the book, in the narrative. Beautiful as 
this is, it is but the golden rings through which pass, and around 
which circle, the web and fabric of the gifted author's philosophy. To 
elucidate and compress a portion of this philosophy is now our present 
purpose, and we shall endeavor to fulfill our task with all possible 
brevity. 

It is easy to see that Bulwer is an optimist, although certainly not 
to the ftill extent. With Channing, and Priestly, and Theodore Par- 
ker, he believes that there is much more good inherent in man, than 
was allowed by Calvin, and Cotton Mather ; that the mind enlightened 
by the truths of that religion which is first pure, then peaceable, will, 
swerve as it may for awhile, generally turn with increasing faith 
und ardor towards obedience to the laws of Conscience and Deity. 
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Men too often for a single wrong act, treat the offender as a forfeit to 
society, and willfully shut their eyes to years of morality. The aniia> 
ble Mrs. Leslie acts in direct opposition to this last named course, takes 
the homeless and erring Alice to her own roof, and we recognize in 
this the true principle of benevolence. The rapid increase of chuity 
and toleration and liberal sentiment in our day, may make this princi- 
ple neither new or striking ; but it would have seemed so to our fa- 
thers. We are making rapid strides in the great doctrines of human- 
ity, and those who have aided in inculcating them by homilies or fic- 
tions, may rightly claim our praise. We should not act the village 
gossips against Squire All worthy. 

Unless Bulwer is exceedingly insincere, and we have most positive 
evidence in his public life to the contrary, we feel confident, after 
reading Ernest Maltravers, that he has a profound sympathy with the 
mass. When we are undecided whether the youthful poet will be- 
come enthusiast or Sybarite, it is the voice of Montaigne that urges 
him to write and act for the people. And in Montaigne speaks the 
author. Banish contempt for your fellow-man, however low aftd un- 
taught. Feel that by raising one individual from stupid indifference 
to noble ambition, you have kindled a train of good that will bum and 
spread while the world stands, whose influence will be felt on the dis- 
tant shores of Eternity. Whether you write or speak, express and 
utter your own free thoughts, untrammeled by fear and unbiased by 
foreign prejudice. Exert your intellectual powers to the utmost; 
your works may be a present good to society ; at any rate they will be 
a legacy to posterity. Such, imperfectly condensed from pages where 
every word is full of meaning, is the advice ; we can not forbear quo- 
ting a few words of the answer : 

" De Montaigne, your words have cleared away a thousand doubts 
and scruples. They have gone right to my heart. For the first time 
I understand what fame is — what the object and what the reward of 
labor. I have doubted the wisdom of effort, with life so short, and 
the pleasures of youth so sweet. I now look no longer on life but as 
a part of the eternity to which I feel we were bom, and I recognize 
the solemn truth that our objects, to be worthy life, should be worthy 
creatures in whom the living principle never is extinct. Farewell ; 
come joy or sorrow, failure or success, I will struggle to be worthy of 
your friendship, your exhortation." 

We observe all along a spirit and tone independent of criticism, 
that is especially singular and especially manly in England, where 
literature has so much and so often cringed to opinionated reviewers. 
This we judge is a marked characteristic of Bulwer, and it certainly 
is a strong feature in his philosophy. He labors to inculcate deep re- 
gard for die people, and patient, energetic, self-denying study to un- 
derstand, and care for, their wants ; but disregard of periodical and 
hireling captiousness, and unconcern for the ever-changing caprice of 
the momentary Public. Acting thus, the author and statesman, al- 
though they may not become the darling of cliques and parties, will, 
in the great body of the people, who are the audience and tribunal to 
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which in letters or politics they appeal, spread wide a confidence in 
their upright intentions, unpurchasable honor, and correct and well 
considered views. Their names will be well invested, though the re- 
turn for the capital be slow and moderate. Let them be contented to 
abide their time. Every man should be a world to himself. 

Gradually have the struggles of Maltravers and Alice been delinea- 
ted through years of checkered light and shade, and now as we close 
the volume that ends with their final union, we hear but few who 
question the safety of the moral. To such let the author reply : 

" Maltravers once more entered upon the career so long suspended. 
He entered with an energy more practical and steadfast than the fit- 
ful enthusiasm of former years. And it was noticeable among those 
who knew him well, that while the firmness of his mind was not im- 
paired, the haughtiness of his temper was subdued. No longer des- 
pising man as he is, and no longer exacting from aU things the ideal 
of a visionary standard, he was more fitted to mix in the living world, 
and to minister usefully to the great objects that refine and elevate our 
race. His sentiments were perhaps less lofty, but his actions were 
infinitely more excellent, and his theories infinitely more wise." 

" And Alice ! Will the world blame us if you are left happy at the 
last ? We are daily banishing from our law books the statutes that 
disproportion punishment to crime. Daily we preaqb the doctrine 
that we demoralize, whenever we strain justice into cruelty. It is time 
that we should apply to the social code the wisdom we recognize in 
legislation ; it is time that we should do away with the punishment of 
death for inadequate offences, even in books ; it is time that we should 
allow the morality of atonement, and permit to error the right to hope, 
as the reward of submission to its sufferings. Nor let it be thought 
that the close to Alice's career, can offer temptation to the ofiense of 
its commencement. Eighteen years of sadness — a youth consumed in 
silent sorrow over the grave of joy — are images that throw over these 
pages a dark and warning shadow that will haunt the young long after 
they turn from the tale that is about to close. If Alice had died of a 
broken heart ; if her punishment had been more than she could bear, 
then, as in real life, you would have justly condemned my moral ; and 
the human heart, in its pity for the victim, would have lost all recollec- 
tio^ of the error. * My tale is done." c. b. 
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It is a eomnioii remark that the beauties of natural scenery are rare- 
ly appreciated by those who have grown up among them. *' Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt," saith an old proverb, and the S witzer herds hit 
goats in the vale of Chamouni — the Italian quarries marble almost 
within the smoke of Vesuvius, and the Yankee talks of erecting t 
ffristmill over the falls of Niagara. The American, discerning no sub- 
limity in our towering mountains, no beauty in our far-stretching prai- 
ries, no grandeur in our inland seas and mighty rivers, hastens away 
to Switzerland and the Scottish Highlands to enjoy the beauties of 
natural scenery. Now it is all well enough that one's love of Nature 
should be gratified so far as may be, but to see the mechanic perhaps, 
who has by honest, plodding industry, acquired a competence of thit 
world's goods, set off on a trip to Europe, and to hear him on his re- 
turn talk knowingly of the size of an avalanche or the breadth of an 
Alpine glacier, while he is unable to tell the difference between s 

?rairie and a Carolina " pine-barren," makes us sick of democracy, 
'he great number of such travelers who are met with at all the fash- 
ionable resorts^on the continent, renders us the laughing-stock of all 
sensible foreigners. 

Now we dare maintain that the lover of Nature can find objects 
of worship here, no less deserving than those which are so eagerly 
sought after in the Old World. It is true they are not, as yet, haUow- 
ed by so many time-honored associations as are those whose paths 
have been trod by generation after generation — whose merits have 
been sung by the poet-r-whose colors have been imitated by the painter, 
and whose beauties have been often defaced by the tread of wior's iron 
heel. But still they are around us and among us in all their grandeur 
and magnificence, and if we would but tear from our eyes the scales 
of passion and prejudice, we are persuaded that our love for the beau- 
tiful in nature might be satiated without the tedium and discomfort of 
a voyage across the Atlantic. Said a boastful Italian to our country- 
man Powers, " We have here the ever-burning Vesuvius." " Have yoo, 
indeed ?" replied the American. " Why, sir, in our county we have 
Niagara falls, which could put it out in five minutes." The Italian was 
silenced. 

We were led to these remarks by a perusal, tne other day, of Bry- 
ant's sweet little poem entitled Monument Mountain. Except to the 
inhabitants of Berkshire County, but little is known of this remarkable 
precipice, save that Bryant has sung in connection with it, the fate of 
the ** Indian Maiden." His life-like portraiture of the mountain and 
the scenery in its immediate vicinity, carried us back at once to our 
youthful days, when our home lay at its base, and we took many a 
wearisome tramp up its jagged sides. Till these later days of Rail- 
roads and Steam Engines, Berkshire County has been, as it were, 
shut out from the world by her Mountain Barriers. But it would seem 
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that Nature, to make amends for her partiality in this respect, has been 
unusually prodigal of her favors here. She has heaped together in 
rich confusion such a mass of beautiful scenery as might warm the 
heart of her coldest votary. We can here find the mountain, the hil- 
lock, the fertile meadow and the sandy plain. We here have the prec- 
ipice, the cascade, the torrent, and the rill, the deep defile, and- the 
shady dell. And Art has also been busy here ; not in a vain emula- 
tion of Nature's skill, but rather in the production of foils wherewith 
to display more fully her charms. We here find the humming ** fac- 
tory," the quiet farm-house, and the thundering forge. We here hav^ 
the peaceful hamlet, the thriving village, and the busy, bustling town. 
In short, there is every thing here to fill the heart and fire the poet's 
brain. But amid all this bewildering profusion of Nature's richest 
handiworks, there is none perhaps, more attractive than Monument 
Mountain. It is glorious to look upon in a cloudless^ morning, when 
the sunlight, flashing ofif from its chalk white brow, forms a beautiful 
contrast with the dark green foliage on its summit. Calm and un- 
moved it has stood there for ages, while the lightnings have played>. 
and the tempests have raved around its shaggy crest. 

Just come with us some clear, summer's day and pay it a visit.. 
Come, mount to its summit and 

" Stand on the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning fhmi that hnge grey wall 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments ; and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 
Come Tip like ocean murmurs." 

Look away to the north and see those two blue peaks shooting up 
side by side, like two mighty columns, stationed there when the world 
was made, to prop the skies. That is Old Grey Lock, away on the 
borders of Vermont. At its foot is Williams College, the nursery o£ 
many a giant mind. From it has gone forth a bright galaxy of states- 
men, orators, and poets, whose proudest boast is their Berkshire ori- 
gin. At its northern base are the crumbling ruins of Fort Adams» 
which in the old " French War" withstood many fierce assaults from 
the French, and their still more savage allies. Now shorten some- 
what your range of vision, and see those Church spires peering out 
among the foliage. That one which stands there alone is Lenox, the 
capital of the county, whither the lawless are sent to free society from 
their depredations. There, for more than fifty years, the venerable 
Dr. Shepherd, whose short, portly form and stentorian voice are still 
firesh in our memory, liyed and prayed. Mrs. F. K. Butler, whose 
" Shakespeare Readings" are rivaled only by her feats in horse- wo- 
manship, has taken up her abode there, and daily excites the astonish- 
ment of the gaping villagers, as she sweeps through the streets on her 
mettlesome steed. That other spire which you discern up among the 
hills there, surrounded by a cluster of mills and dwelling houses, belongs 
to the Church of Curtisville, one of the ten thousand liule manufacturing 
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Tillages which are scattered so thickly all over New England, and 
which form one of its most pleasant and distinctive features. J. T. Head- 
ley, whose '* war and glory" writings created such a sensation in the 
literary and religious world a year or two ago, was once pastor of that 
Church, and his beautiful residence at Glendale is hidden from our 
▼iew by that projecting range of hills. Yonder across the meadows, 
beyond that line of willows which fringe the bank of the Housatonic, 
is Stockbridge, one of the oldest and most beautiful towns of the 
County. It gave name to a tribe of Indians who used to roam these 
wilds, and who acted no despicable part in the early history of Mas- 
sachusetts. On that spot across the street, where you now see the 
village graveyard, they used to bury their dead, and their bones used 
sometimes to be thrown out by the sexton's spade to make way for the 
remains of their extirminators. Death makes no invidious distinctions, 
and the bones of the untutored ''red man" are mouldering back to 
dust in the same soil, beneath the same turf, with those of their " pale- 
faced brothers." The white man, with his foot on the Indian's neck, 
sunk down and died ; and now that life's feuds are over, they occupy 
in peace the same narrow dwelling. 

Do you see that two-story white house, with that old fashioned, 
sharp roof, mid way down the street? — it was there that the elder Pres. 
Edwards once lived, and in a little room on the ground floor, four feet 
by five, he wrote his famous " Treatise on the Will." For six or eight 
years he labored here among the Indians, on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, content to bury in obscurity his transcendant talents, could he be 
instrumental in pouring light on the darkened minds of these forest 
dwellers. Called hence to a broader field of usefulness, he had 
scarcely entered on his work when he was summoned home to 
Heaven. 

In that brick house which you see on the " Hill," back from the vil- 
lage street, Mr. Sergeant, Dr. Edwards' predecessor in the mission, 
and once a tutor in Yale, lived uid died. In the winter season the 
Indians used to come up from the valley below and pitch their wig- 
wams along the bank of the river, that they might be near their affec- 
tionate teacher, from whose lips they drank in the words of instruction 
with all the docility of children. Under his kind and faithful training, 
they rapidly increased in civilization and refinement ; and when our 
revolutionary struggle came on, they heartily espoused the cause of 
the Colonies, and shed their blood in its defense. But when that war 
was onded, and the white man's star of empire mounted upward 
toward the zenith, the Indian paled away beneath its influence, and a 
few years since, "by an act of Congress, the last vestige of their na^ 
tionality was blotted out, if we except a little band of seventy souls 
who are now settled by permission on the lands of the Delawares, a 
few miles below fort Leavenworth, on the left bank of the Missouri. 
They merited a better fate, for they loved their homes and were will- 
ing to peril life in their defense, even after those homes had passed 
into other hands. But, alas! 
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" The wheat is green and hi^ 

On dods that hid the warrior's breast, 

And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown, 

Of his large arm, ihe mouldering bone." 

Near by the Episcopal church, surrounded by a forest of shrubbery, 
is the birthplace and youthful home of Miss Catharine Sedgewick. 
Among the green hills to the northward there, you discern the silvery 
surface of her *' Stockbridge bowl," and on the western side of that 
beautiful hillock which you see in the rear of the Academy, as we 
have been informed, is Sacritice Rock, which she has immortalized in 
" Hope Leslie." 

Now turn and view the scene spread out directly before your eye to 
the eastward. Is it not glorious to see that, though the curse of sin 
is resting heavily on our world, there is still so much of beauty in it ? 
Look at that bright panorama of Nature and Art, see those broad mead- 
ows and fields of waving grain, interspersed with the white dwelling- 
houses and brown bams of the husbandman — see, scattered here and 
there, those gentle hillocks crowned with tufts of evergreen, and the 
whole view bounded far away in the distance by a blue mountain 
range — ^look till your eye has taken in the varied beauty of the whole 
scene, and then think what our world might have been, had sin never 
defiled it. 

Westward, the Housatonic 

** Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 
The paradise he made unto himself^ 
Mining the soil for ages." 

You can trace his course by the spreading willows which grow along 
his banks, and can see his bright waters, now sparkling in the sun- 
shine and then darkening in the shade, till he passes around that 
mountain spur and is lost to view . On the verge of the western hori- 
zon you can dimly discern the blue, arrowy peaks of the Catskills, 
where Rip Van Winkle hunted and slept. Southward, yonder, Mt. 
Everett shoots up against the sky, like a giant sentinel guarding the 
County's southern borders. 

And now, cast your eyes downward— down, down past that ragged 
clifif, through the branches of that decayed oak, to those broken rocks 
which lie so thickly scattered around. It was from this projection on 
which we are standing, that Bryant's Indian Maiden took that last^ 
long leap. And down on those rocks they found her mangled form. 

" There was scooped 
Upon the mountain's southern slope, a grave ; 
And there they laid her in the very garb 
With which the Maiden decked herself for death. 
With the same withering wild flowers in her hair« 
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And o'er the mould ihat covered her, the kibe 

Built up a 8iiii{^ xnoDument — a oone 

Of small loose stones. Thenoefbrward all who passed, 

Hunter, and dame, and yugin, laid a Btooe 

In silence on the pile." 

That pile, a few years since, some pale-faced Vandal overthrew, 
and a heap of scattered rubbish is now all that is left of the Indian 
Maiden's monument But the touching story of her fate will live till 
the name of Bryant is forgotten. d. n. t. 
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NXVER BSF<»UB PUBUBHED. 
BY SAMUEL SQUID, ESQ. 

The following leaves have been cut from manuscript sketches of a 
quiet little community, hitherto unknown to the world, some of whose 
ancestors were doubtless numbered with the one hundred and one of 
the " May Flower," though many a delegate from the Emerald isle, 
old Scotia, and the land of canals and dykes, is found among its busy 
population. These divers specimens of humanity brought thus in 
contact, have, during the lapse of generations, slowly amalgamated 
and formed a mongrel race, the like of which is yet to be born. Here, 
apart from, and in blissful ignorance of the world, have been united 
Saxon puritanism with Scotch parsimony, and the grotesque Munder- 
ings of the native of Erin with Dutch stupidity and phlegm. 

These sketches are by no means mere fictions, but fair accounts of 
what was and is to be found in that village where I, Samuel Squid, 
Esq., passed a good portion of my boyhood days. And here, then, 
without longer delay, is a true delineation of that notable place, the 
scene and theatre of these sketches immortal. 

TUNCTOWN. 

Who has heard, or rather who has not heard, of Tunctown t— that 
little hamlet of unpretending appearance, cosily situated at the junc- 
tion of two small streams, which, upon either side, bloster noisily 
by, as if hurrjring, with the latest news, to a distant part of the globe, 
ierrming a high promontory, just fitted to gather such a collection of 
cabins, to which there is no prospect of an immediate increaise in 
numbers. Ah ! methinks I see it now as when, a careless school- 
boy, wondering at the use of so much learning, I pored over the pages 
of the Primer, the Psalter, and Webster's Spelling Book, within a 
dismal little excrescence, common to such places, known as the 
" Pedagogue's workshop." Here daily assembled the dirty and rag- 
ged brats of the village, while their no less unprepossessing fathers 
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lOunged, amid tobacco smoke, about the store and the tavern, or dis- 
cussed affairs of state, of a summer's day, reclining under the cool 
shade of the village elm, and as oft wearied with this theme, entered 
into the endless maze of the village gossip, at the expense of some 
parsimonious young man, or some blooming damsel whose beauty 
excited the ambition of sighing swains and the envy of dry old 
maids. 

Spread out over the green table-land, stand about three score of in- 
diferent houses — whose broken windows exhibit a rare mosaic of an- 
tiquated hats, jackets, and cast-off garments — old castles, waiting an 
opportunity to fall ; old barns and granaries, shivering in the wind, 
and swaying about their loose boards after the most approved style of 
passionate gesture ; relics all that shadow down the life of former 
time, when Timothy Tunc held undisputed sway in the region ; 
Timothy Tunc, whom posterity has honored in the choice of Tune- 
town as the name by which this settlement shall be known to all here- 
after. 

High up from the centre of Tunctown rises the dilapidated castle 
of Squire Hazlenut, whose peppercorn temper harmonizes not at all 
with the noble and easy air that once characterized his lordly man- 
sion. Across the way, squatting low and projecting its eaves with 
mushroom soberness, stands the quiet domicil of William McFusil, 
of whose name the villagers have given the somewhat free version 
Bill Blunderbuss ; complimenting his vigorous Scotch lungs and ran- 
dom manner of sounding forth what he does know or does not know. . 
Off to the right appears the humble village church, and the brown 
tavern with open doors and open windpws. Further on stands a 
large white building, staring with a broad grin at every passer-by, 
whose Utat floor is occupied by sundry tradesmen, and whose second 
is divided into apartments for the Odd Fellows' Hall, the Sons of 
Temperance Hall, and the office of the village Lawyer. A few paces 
beyond, rises in sober grandeur an indescribable structure, a very 
qneer edifice, the medley architecture of which belongs neither to ages 
past, present, nor to come. Here lives one Squire Puff, who, with 
an ever bland expression of self-sufficiency, goes swaggering about 
the town, preceded by a well-fed rotundity of stomach, deeply con- 
scious that he. Squire Puff, Esquire, is born to make quite a consid- 
erable 3tir in the world, and to be regarded as an oracle of wisdom and 
*^ lamin" by the whole village of Tunctown. Like a peacock, he struts 
over that extensive portion of this mundane sphere which is inclosed in 
the limits of his little village, his empty head ever erect, his gross arms 
ever swinging with fearful consequence, and his whole air saying to 
ihp looker on, " Here go I, I, Mr. Justice Puff, Esquire, Judge of 
Tunctown court, <&;c." Just below the residence of this important 
limb of the law, and under the hill, sit, in promiscuous array, coblers' 
shops, smiths' forges^ a hammer factory, and a clothier's mill, all upon 
the borders of one of those brawling streams which form the promon- 
tory of Tunctown, which turn the old grist-mill and grind out the com, 
badey, and other coarse provender that affords nourishment for the 
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rising generation of promising yoath and pride-inspiring swine, whose 
homes are in the neighborhood. 

THE GARTER CLUB. 

Love of gossip is the characterizing trait of many country villages 
in New England. Tunctown, situat^ away toward one extremity of 
that happy land, and close upon the borders of that Ignis Fatmu, 
Down East, where, as tradition narrates, the first settlers were obliged 
to split the trees asunder in order that the sun might rise upon the 
world, is famed, far and wide, for her strict code of gossfp laws. 
With her happy population, mere love of looking after the private af- 
fairs of each other has grown into a ruling passion ; and this passion 
has absorbed the soul, commanded the time, and had some slight in- 
fluence even upon the close-drawn purse-strings of Tunctown. 

To facilitate matters in gossip, a secret league, styled The Grarter 
Club, had been formed, consisting of many of the noble bloods of the 
village, without distinction of sex ; young and old, matrons, spinsters, 
and maids, lean, lank, and luscious, '* fat, fair, and forty," whose impor- 
tant business it was to gather together at certain periods, and communi- 
cate certain things, that each or any had seen, heard, or suspected, 
during the last few days ; to devise new means and matters of gossip; 
to bring each character under the closest scrutiny, and upon him or 
her in whose character no blemish could be found, to cast suspicion, 
not surely to injure— Tunctown never injured — but only to make each 
and every one most circumspect in all his or her ways, teaching all to 
live immaculate, as it becomes the good citizens of that most exem- 
plary community. 

This alliance was not, I believe, an Order of ancient Knighthood ; 
hot is supposed to have received its name, though I know not why, 
from the modest, retiring, and inoffensive characters those must pos- 
sess who would hope to be united to this band of modem vestals, and 
enjoy the peculiar privileges that the club doubtless possessed. But 
a« Samuel Squid never entered within those cloisters, he is unable to 
speak these things with confidence. If any one wishes for particulsf 
information, I would direct him to a little man, half-witted and old, 
who lives just across the small stream on the east, a tailor by trade. 
Or if the old man, by chance, should be out, his own other, less intdr 
ligent but more loquacious half, can impart all that is desired, widi 
even greater facility, and with many more pleasing episodes than the 
old tailor himself. 

In these two personages was vigilance personified. And time will 
never reveal the innumerable heinous thoughts, words, and deeds 
which the awful fear of their Argus eyes prevented. These aged .ve^ 
tals can give an inquirer the most explicit information concerning the 
character of any and all whom the Fates have bom and brought up 
in Tunctown, for they are said to be the founders of this most 
worthy of all worthy confederations. Whether or not this latster h^ 
true, is somewhat doubtful. Yet, this much is beyond dispute, that 
they ]uure ttv^r beea mosi jsealous and active in forwaidiag the ndble 
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cause which this noble Club had espoused, and they will, doubtless, 
be ever remembered by the community of Garters, with the liveliest 
gratitude and veneration. * 

TRIBUNAL OF MR. JUSTICE PUFF, ESQUIRE. 

The business of the Garter Club was increasing. Day by day their 
victims fell, mostly, however, from those classes that were not always 
above suspicion. At length the most excellent and upright citizen of 
the suburbs of Tunctown was decreed, by the malignant Garters, 
guilty of an enormous misdemeanor. Nevertheless, the accused was 
bold to assert his innocence. But no one dared to believe liim, and a 
heavy storm began to gather about his head, a storm which his former 
good name and character was far too impotent to avert. The immu- 
table decree had gone forth, and, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, it could never be revoked so long as the purifying Garter Club 
had an existence ; a fact most discouraging to ail guilty men in Tunc- 
town. 

The innocent man, the victim of the immutable decree, was forth- 
with summoned to appear before the dread bar of Mr. Justice Puff, 
Esquire, and there vindicate his character from the suspicions of half 
the busy population of Tunctown, and, in accordance with the manner 
of administering justice at all dread tribunals, show just reason why 
he should not be pronounced guilty of the terrible criminality aforesaid. 

The day of the trial came — a day momentous to Tunctown — a day 
in which it would be decided whether or no the Garter Club, the 
great oracle of morality and propriety, should rule the village and its 
decrees be acknowledged just and irrevocable. 

In a dingy apartment of the mansion of Puff Esquire, where once 
stood a bar for dealing out old cider and gin slings, but where now 
stood a bar for dealing out justice and judgments, were gathered, on 
Saturday afternoon, a crowd of the sturdy peasantry and mechanics of 
Tunctown, who eagerly abandoned their daily occupations, in order to be 
enlightened by Puff's rare and lucid exhibitions of law, and to watch the 
progress of a conflict so novel and exciting. Here, upon one side, 
the renowned Garter Club were collected, with the boldest confidence 
in their bearing, for they knew that Mr. Justice Puff, Esquire, was a 
natural friend of order and chastity, and ever ready to promote a wor- 
thy cause, especially if it be popular with the Garter Club. Indeed, 
very many, taking into consideration his universal benevolence, doubt- 
ed not that Mr. Justice Puff belonged to this same noble association. 

At one end of a long pine table sat the Justice of Tunctown, the 
wonderful personification of dignity, wisdom, and profundity of all 
kinds. His head was up, and every stubborn hair thereon, electrified 
with law, stood perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. His brow, 
burnt by the sun and knotted by exposure, frowned indignantly upon 
the gaping crowd, which, within its narrow limits, saw or thought 
they saw indications of an intellect great and extraordinary. Before 
\am were outspread three several copies of the State's Statutes, re- 
vised at three different periods, which, for the last three hours, he had 
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been most diligently consulting. But the hour of the trial arrives. The 
prisoner is not at the bar. Out comes a huge silver repeater from 
Mr. PufTs trowsers. Down breaks the old bench on which the jury 
are sitting. A titter runs through the crowd. Mr. Puff scowls 
and tips back his chair. The court is impatient and the spectators 
restless. A cold stove, against which some dozen loafers are leaning, 
tumbles down. The prisoner arrives and the solemnities of Justice 
are opened. Mr. Puff, with all the majesty of a legal functionary, 
arises and puts the awful " Are you guilty or not guilty ?" " Not 
guilty," with firmness, answers the accused. 

The Justice was astonished at boldness so remarkable. Who is he 
that dares to assert, in the public tribunal of Mr. Justice Puff, Esquire, 
his innocence of that guilt which the Garter Club has decreed against 
him ? Hoots and hisses arose from a delegation of the Club at the back- 
side of the room, where accommodations had been provided for them 
upon lockers, benches, tables, and whatever else would best accom- 
modate them, a posteriori. The trial proceeded, the examination of wit- 
nesses was closed, and the evidence was deemed on all sides conclu- 
sive to the guilt of the prisoner. The tailor's wife had either actually 
seen or had dreamed that she had seen the unhappy man leap from 
his mistress* window about dawn, and wend his way across the fields 
till lost in the dim twilight. Such evidence was conclusive. The 
decree of the Garter Club was just. The prisoner was, without doubt, 
guilty. The Justice arose to charge the little company of dignified 
and attentive jurors, in all the majesty and pomp of Jove himself. 

" Gentlemen of the Jury — In the meandering circumbendibuses of 
human progression, it hath become yoiur tantalizing and excmtiating 
function to decide for or against the fatality of the individual who com- 
poses the prisoner at the bar, subjected to the same hallucinations and 
infirmities of genius, to which we all are, by nature, naturally in- 
heritors. For who supposes, gentlemen, that you would be guilty of 
elaborificating the same diaphanously and dastardly diabolicalities, 
which, in the luciferous lightning of law and philosophy, have been 
conglomerated upon the individual who composes the prisoner at the 
bar ! But it is among the principalities constructed and laid down by 
those extinguished worthies, whose profession I have the honor to 
beautify, that the icebergs of empurpled Justice should be forever sub- 
jugated and attuned with the mellifluous meanderings of beatified 
Mercy ! 

" Gentlemen, Mercy lies at the nethermost pole-star of the govern- 
ment of this whole combustibiler, and indigenous, and ancient universe ! 
Without the benignant interferences of the seraphics of Mercy, yonder 
sun would get extinctured, as the poet says, in his circumsteraneous 
course, refuse to soar up on his wings to the steep vaults of heavenly 
colors, and ' hover forever,' as saith the famous Hebrew, ' like a lasnr 
sluggard in his bed,' while the fields of Tunctown, now blooming wim 
fragrance, would wilt, yes, wilt, gentlemen, like a frozen potatoe 
dropped into the orient day ! 
*' But in all mental hallucinations of political and ecclesiastical juris- 
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prudence, wherein the felicity of the great organized and organic or- 
ganization of the people, with their private privileges, including those 
inalientable rights, rescued to us from the death-bed of oblivion's tomb, 
by our glorious constitution, it concerned, it behooveth us to use the 
most circumspect care lest we, meandering from the line of righteous- 
ness, and listening to the emollient sighings of Mercy, should turn a 
dumb ear to the gloryfications of deluded and outraged Justice ? Mer- 
cy is like the snow-storms of the equators, falling alike upon all men 
under the universal globe ! Justice is like the twisted meanderings of 
Tunctown river, irregating the atmosphere and fructifying wild beasts 
of the air and sea only in the more fertile spots of humanity ! 

" That the prisoner at the bar is guilty of the alligated crime, none 
of us who have heard the circumstances and evidences, can doubt. 
Let us then, with exalted senses, fulfill our function on this solemn 
occasion ; and though our hearts, in view of the imperial necessity, do 
tremble, even as the aspen leaf in the hurricane, let us on this day 
render the names Tunctown and Justice anonymous and indivisible — 
one and forever !" 

Puff, exhausted by this effort, sat down, and cheers and discordant 
uproars certified to the power of his eloquence. The eminent jury, 
being allowed fifteen minutes in which to decide the prisoner's fate, re- 
tired across the street, stretched themselves upon the grassy bank, and 
having agreed upon their verdict, spent the remainder of their allotted 
time in admiring the dignity, the eloquence, and impartial bearing of 
the judge of Tunctown court. 

" Is* he guilty or not guilty ?" roared Puff, as the jury, in a body, en- 
tered the sanctum of Justice. All eyes were turned to the famous 
twelve. The boys ceased to crack nuts, the loafers to whittle, the 
lawyer to drive his goose quill, and the Garters to discuss. The fall 
of a. pin upon the floor could have been heard. Then the foreman 
bolts upright from his bench, takes a stride into the centre of the rooih, 
thrusts his hands into his pockets even up to his elbows, stands fixed, 
his legs describing a pons assinoirum, unclasps a pair of hugh jaws and 
drawls out, " Guilty as thunder /" 

At the enunciation of this verdict, the Garter Club broke forth in 
vehement applause. Of the tumult that succeeded, of the shouts of 
approval and the hisses of disgust, of the broken benches and broken 
heads, of the wild melee which neither Squire Puff, nor Bill Blunder- 
buss, nor the old tailor, nor any of their coadjutors could stay, Samuel 
Squid will say nothing. 

That night the Garter Club had a general illumination. Bill Blun- 
derbuss was chosen night police officer and voted a cowhide with 
which to scour the street during evening hours, that nothing improper 
might be done, when the eyes of the Club were unable to " see vis- 
ions" on account of the darkness. A gold medal was awarded, by the 
Club, to Mr. Silas Puff, judge of Tunctown court, as a token of its high 
estimation of his sense of justice, and of his profoundity in law, as 
maBifested in that day's proceedings. Mr. Puff says that he has 
never received this medal. 

TOL. XV. 11 
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airy Yisitant, with wild caress, 

That comest floating from the Southern clime ; 
^on genUe breath of wood and wilderness, 
Sweet child of Summer in its golden prime ; 

1 hear the whisper with thy spirit-voice ; 

Thy rustling wings, they fan my fevered brow, 
My weary heart thou bid'st again rejoice, 
And thoughts, long slumbering, wake within me now. 

Forgotten thoughts of love, and hope, and youth. 
Thou bringest back, free ranger of the sky, 

As murmuring music of the far bright South, 
Thyself invisible, thou waftest by. 

And years, that unregarded, passed away — 
Those years that come, once fled, alas I no morel 

Seem now returning, whilst in joyous play 
Flow forth the treasures of thy breezy stora 

A moment tarry I stay thy rapid flight I 

TOiy dewy pinions, let them folded be; 
Nor, though concealed from earth-bom mortals' sights 

Disdain to hear me, calling unto thee. 

Say, whence art thou ? thy birth-place, tell me, where 
Dost make thy dwelling ; 'neath ihe Torrid Zone, 

Whose burning skies, hung o'er the silent air, 
Drop wasting fires on deserts vast, unknown t 

Where Orinoco pours his rushing tides 
Through trackless solitudes, primeval woods? 

Or where th* Atlantic's hoar and wave-dashed sides 
Flii^ back defiance to his threat'ning floods I 

Or is thy home where, rising from the deep^ 
The Indian Islands court the wide embrace 

Of Ocean, rolling in th' unfettered sweep 
Of glad wild waters in their billowy chase ? 

Perchance some nearer region brought thee fortb— 

Georgian plains or Alabama's vales — 
Whence, hasting onward to the temperate North, 

Thou seek'dst Virginia's hills and Mnmming dales; 
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Hysterioiis Presence! linger yet awhile, 
• Since well I know thou ne'er wilt come again, 

When Polar Seas, with fiercely-freezing smile, 
Have coldly bound thee in their icy chain I 

Breathe fresher still ! — ^high hopes, triumphing, bum 

Within my bosom's core, and upward rise ; 
And griefs that made my heart a moldering urn 

Of buried joys, no more bedew my eyea 

Ah I am I wandering I do I idly dream! 

For now, melhought thou spakest in mine ear 
Of something deathless — and my soul did seem 

To thrill with awe, as if ite God were near. 

Pass on ! pass on! thou ma/st no longer stay, 
There *8 no communion twixt thyself and me ; — 

What cares thou for this unmeaning lay ? 
On ! on ! and loiter not — "Lo ! thou art free ! 



^ Utripe for malnttg dolUjt IXtpntatmB. 

It is natural for " gentlemen who have recently entered College,'' 
to devote some thought to the best method of securing a prominent 
position in their class. It is n't at all agreeable to be sneaking along 
through four years at the rear end of all respectability, and liable, like 
the tail of a snake or the snapper of a whip, to be twitched about till 
one is not only sure he has no character left, but is doubtful if he ever 
had any. Like most other gentlemen of the class above mentioned, I 
recollect to have devoted some anxious hours to the consideration of 
the matter before I had trudged many times back and forth between 
South-Middle and Atheneum. ' 

I remember one evening in particular, when (it was a Wednesday, 
bat I was too blue to attend Society) I came to the resolution of set- 
tling the matter for future action. I thought and thought, revolving 
one scheme after another, brought to mind all the good advice of all 
the good Alumni in my native town — digested, arranged, and decided 
upon at least a dozen independent and irreconcilable courses of man- 
agement ; and so the time slipped away till near midnight. But as 
there was but a half-lesson for the next morning, and this matter was 
bound to be settled that night, I sat bolt up heroically in my chair, 
cast off contemptuously all thoughts of bed, and meditated as abstract- 
edly as Sir Isaac himself, when he sat three hours half dressed on the 
side of his bedstead, excogitating the theory of — I 've forgotten what. 

But it is hardly necessary to say, that, before long, the tumultuous 
stiugi^ing of great thoughts, or something else, made my head sway 
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backwards and forwards, tolliDg out a grunt at every nod, like the Col- 
lege-bell tolling for Chapel. Then there followed a queer sensation 
of drowsy ideas — then I saw the shadows of what few notions I had 
flitting noiselessly out of the mind's chambers till ail was empty, and 
never an echo remained of the fierce conflict of schemes, and plans, 
and contrivances which had raged within. I was asleep. 

Still, however, I continued sitting in my chair. I did n*t fly, as 
many dreamers do, to Kamtschatka, nor to the Moon, but quietly rested 
in that same old room on the first floor of South-Middle. Suddenly I per- 
ceived seated by my side, a rather gaunt, meagre figure, with a slightly 
sinister expression about the mouth and eyes ; but altogether an arch 
knowing look, which at once drew my attention. How he came in 
(I had locked the door to exclude all visitors) I did n't care to in- 
quire, nor was I in the least surprised at his presence. Marvels are 
never marvels to a dreamer, as the world knows. It soon appeared 
- that he was preparing to speak, and I kept quiet, as you must now, 
dear reader, for the sake of hearing what he had to say. 

I perceive, my friend, that you are troubled about the best way of 
securing a College Reputation. I spend a good deal of my time about 
College, as indeed I have for this near a century and a half, and make 
it my business to give my advice on these matters to gentlemen in 
your position. So if you Ve no objections I '11 proceed in a familiar 
way to furnish a few hints, which, to my knowledge, have raised some 
cunning fellows to the highest notch in the general opinion. I take 
it for granted that you will act like a man of spirit, unwilling to pur- 
sue the same dull dog-trot all t}ie way through College, but determined 
rather to rise and not be prudish about any little extraordinary expedi- 
ents which may subserve your end. I shall not confine myself to any 
arrangement, but throw out at random such hints as my long experi- 
ence suggests. 

The point of first importance, of course, is the securing a reputa- 
tion for general talent. You wont have much time this year to spend 
in the Society, and so you must be taught how to manage the daily 
recitations. Be careful then, that nobody ever detects you at study in 
your room. It has a dull plodding air, and never fails to ruin a man's 
name for genius. Always when at study have a novel on the table, 
and if anybody raps, shove your Euclid or Livy one side and seoe 
the novel before you sing out ''come in.** If you can contrive to 
get your legs upon the table and a cigar in your mouth before he comes 
in, so much the better. You may make an exception, however, of the 
ten minutes, (never more than that,) before recitation, when it is ve- 
spectable to be found at work, but do n't fail to say you 've '' been oot 
taking a walk," or " have had somebody in, and have n't looked at the 
lesson before." There 's some danger, however, that you maybe 
caught if you work too much in the day time. You 'd better, therefbief 
(for I see you room alone, which is indispensable to a '* fellow of tal- 
ent,") do most of your study at night. For this purpose have a- light 
with a close shade, throwing little or no light about your room. . Close 
up the windows, (with blankets if necessaryi) and stqp the keyhols. 
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If anybody should see any gleam of light and rally you next morning, 
tell him you was sick as death that night, owing to a *' bender" if he 
is an easy fellow; if he is sober himself, tell him you fell asleep in 
your chair while writing to your mother. Always insist upon it when 
you enter the division-room that you have 'nt had but five minutes to 
look at the lesson, and keep constantly at work while there on the les- 
son ; otherwise you might be suspected of having previously prepared 
it. Never skin a lesson which it requires any ability to learn. If the 
lesson is hard, get it carefully over night, and then proceed in the di- 
vision-room as I have advised. If it 's an easy one and you can bear 
the risk, just run into somebody's room a moment before recitation and 
get it read. There are many other similar expedients which your 
own subsequent experience will suggest. 

On some accounts it would be well to drink pretty freely, but there 
are some fellows in your class so absurdly blue, (I 'm sorry there are 
so many,) that this will hardly answer. The best course is, therefore, 
to take a little occasionally, but always less than anybody else in 
the company. You can thus come to the windward of both sorts — 
of the free-and-easy fellows, because you always take a glass and 
never preach — of the blues, because you attend your friends to such 
places with the utmost reluctance, and for the sole purpose of exerting 
a restraining influence. You must talk largely, however, to any boon 
acquaintances you may continue to get among the upper classes, and 
give them to understand that there is not a Senior in College who has 
had more practical experience in these matters than you have. 

I believe you have 'nt yet learned to smoke. I need not tell you 
that you must commence at once, for this little accomplishment is ab- 
solutely indispensable to a man of any talent. It may sicken you 
slightly at first ; but persevere, you '11 overcome that before long, and 
smoking is a convenient introduction to several other agreeable prac- 
tices, which go to make up the tout ensemble of a smart fellow. 

In Chapel, you will of course sleep through most of the service. 
If you should n't happen to be sleepy, nevertheless put down your 
hesid. On this score you must tell one sort of fellows you 'd rather 
be in the other " Temple" any time ; and the pther sort, that you 
would gladly listen to the sermon, but find it, you are sorry to say, 
impossible, you are always so sleepy. I would n't carry a novel into 
Chapel to read — not out of any respect for some people's old woman- 
ish twaddle about the sacredness of the place — but because some of 
the blues might see you, and so (though they are prodigiously ** char- 
itable" in their phrase, or " gullable" in mine) they might not properly 
digest the story about your reluctance to sleep during service. I may 
say here that you must never be supposed capable of getting out of 
bed before the last bell turns over. If you find it necessary to rise 
earlier, and get a lesson, always contrive to ruq in hastily to prayers, 
half dressed, and just before the monitor rises. Carry in your book 
and study during prayers occasionally ; this sustains the reputation of 
having just got up, and it 's one of those little peccadilloes which no- 
body will bear hard upon. 
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Your being seen with free-and-easy fellows may bring you into oc- 
casional inconvenience ; yoo may be sometimes brought op before the 
Faculty. On this account it may be well to have your eye on some 
half a dozen poor scapegraces who have more knavery than wit, and 
have become unsavory with the College Officers. If you are hard- 
pressed, you may select one of these for the victim, and with great 
apparent reluctance, lisp out one or two syllables of his name. Don't 
charge him with any thing definite, for that mighjt involve you in 
trouble ; but throw out one or two general suspicions. When, how- 
ever, you get out, give the fellows to understand that the Faculty did n't 
get any satisfaction out of you, and that they found there was one 
man in the class who would n't sacrifice his rights on the threat of an 
expulsion. 

Always have about you three or four weak fellows whom you can 
easily manage, and who will consider you the very paragon of all ex- 
cellence. You might select some one of these to be victimised in the 
Faculty meeting. He wont suspect you, and if he gets rusticated, or 
expelled, nobody will feel interested enough to make any particular 
inquiries. Have as many fellows thus under your patronage as yoa 
can control, for a few wiU only cause envy on the part of others, and 
wont help you very efficiently. I would let these fellows run all 
lengths they choose, for their worthlessness will help your own repu- 
tation by the contrast ; and beside, when they 've lost all caste, yoa 
can easily shift them off, if necessary, for a new set of victims. 

Before long you must begin to run for the First Presidency. Your 
speeches must all be written out previously : but that is so stale an 
expedient as to excite suspicion, unless well managed. Speak gener- 
ally on questions which have been debated in your own society or 
elsewhere, and write out more than you intend to speak. Whenever 
you introduce an objection, do n't say in your written speech, " it may 
be urged," but, *' the gentleman last up took occasion to urge." Then 
having your speech well primed, jump up immediately after some oppo- 
nent who has introduced nearly all the objections on your list. Say 
yoa '* had not the l^ast idea of speaking, but the positions assumed 
by the last speiEtker suggest some thoughts which I present upon the 
spur of the moment." Introduce here and there some really extem- 
pore remark, and appear to be at a loss for words. 

Various schemes may be employed to avoid the imputation of being 
ever out of funds. If you do n't find it convenient to pay your wash 
bill, employ some poor, out-of-the-way creature whom nobody knows, 
and so of your shoemaker and tailor. Run on tick as extensively as 
you can with safety, and if any tradesman ventures to ask for his dues, 
give him to understand you '11 ruin his reputation in college if he do n't 
keep quiet. It would be well to calculate on an account of some two 
or three hundred by the time Commencement comes. You can easily 
slip out of town and the whole matter will blow over. 

In securing the name of a first-rate writer you should have some 
friend at a little distance from college on whom you can rely for an 
occasional dispute, which will raise your reputation. When you read 
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any of these, take care to have it undefttood that you have really ex- 
erted yourself. But in any ordinary case when you must rely on your 
own powers and could accomplish much even by exertion, do the best 
you possibly can, and then take means to be found writing just before 
the Division goes in to read. Nobody must suspect you of employ- 
ing more than an hour and a half on these occasions. If you have 
occasion to filch anything from other writers, take some old book 
which nobody reads and put the quotation marks and * in the words of 
another' into your manuscript : but neglect to read the acknowledg- 
ment. The reason of this you will perceive at once. 

The Stranger here paused awhile and I seized the opportunity to 
interpose a question. '^ Did you ever know anybody to follow out 
your plan ?" " O, yes." " And how have they enjoyed life as Alum- 
ni ?" " Tolerably well : but why trouble your head about that ? Let 
the future take care of itself." " So you say all who have followed 
the course you advise have done well." ''Yes, mostly, but — " 
" But what ?" " No matter ; I was thinking for a moment of — " " Of 
what? tell me all, or your advice shall go to the winds." '* Oh, 
't was a small matter. One poor fellow who had faithfully followed 
my advice, would have done finely, if he hadn't caught the horrors 
towards the close of Senior Years, because some of his friends did n't 
perfectly trust him. When he left College I had some hope of him, 
but somehow he didn't seem to take with the world, and, to be frank 
with you, he became a straggling, shiftless fellow, and went about 
groaning out someHentimental ditty or other of Coleridge's." ^* What 
was that ?" 

The Stranger with evident reluctance hurried it over as rapidly as 
possible and with a lively, jocose air, 

'* AJboe, alone, all, all akne, 
Alone on a "wide, wide sea, 
And never a saint takes piiy on 
My Bool in agony," 

The Stranger was just proceeding to say that this case was an ex- 
ception, and should not disturb me, when the Prayer Bell rang and I 
awoke. 
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^ iDream of ffierror. 

In the mid watches of the night, -when deep 
Impenetmble shades with dark embrace 

* Inf oldmg, wrapped me in their gloomy shroud — 
And fell no peaceful light from fiir, pale stare, 
That round their drcuits, with stopendous sweep, 
Move on in silence, and mark out the yean 
Of hearen's unmeasured cycles ;— when a fierce. 
Wild-roaring tempest ranged the midnight sky. 
And howling winds, with loud and dismal diige. 
And angry voices, rocked my dwelling frail- 
/ dreamed a dream. 

In swift succession passed 
The scenes before my vision — aye, so swift^ 
That with those moments to compare our own, 
Were to compare our years with moments. We 
Are strange, nay, awful beings — ^who may know 
^im8elf, what dread, surprising mysteries 
Within him lie, unseen and all involved 
In shadows dim, that hide that viewless land I 
What doth the Spirit, when the body sleeps t 
l^ere is the immortal, when the mortad pi> 
Is locked in slumber t Whither strays the mind 
While disenthralled from sense I The irUelleet 
Needs not to rest — the immaterial thought 
Can surely never tire : — Oh 1 fathomless 
Existence 1 what are we, and what art thou t 

The sun was setting — douds had robed the heaVns, 
Save where his beams the sinking orb had shed 
Around and cleared his pathway ; o*er him hung 

. Their vapory volumes, bright as burmshed gold, 
lake banners waving 'mid sepulchral pomp. 
A boundless plain in solenm stillness lay 
Outstretched before me, covered thick with flowers 
And blooming h^bage, far as eye could reach. 
No living thing was there— a solitude 
It seemed— a wide, green wilderness, whereon 
The slanting rays, throughout its lone extent, 
Were poured, in splendor, from the glowing west. 
Methought I stood upon this verdant plain, 
Not knowing whence I came, or wherefore there, 
And gazed around in fear and trembling awe. 
Anon I tried to move, but motionless 
Remained, fast bound and riveted to earth. 
Like rigid marble on its moveless basa 
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Now quickly, in my dream, the day -wbs gone, 
And night drew on, and fitful winds, with hoane 
And sullen whispers, stirred the restless air. 
The shades fell darker, blackneas taatgible 
Seemed creeping coldly by with clammy toudi. 
A moment passed, and Ihen the heayens again 
Grew bright^ and round the £Eur hori«Hi'B edge 
Wide lambent flames uprose ; the inky doods 
Turned red aboye me, and with scarlet dyes 
Became like blood, as if surdiarged with fire. 
And now the skies, which like a furnace bhuEed, 
Were sheeted o'er with light, and to and fro. 
Those lurid flames, with hot sulphureous breath, 
Careering, moyed in ghastly, glittering files, 
And dazzling squadrons, 'neath whose parching breath 
The flowers withered — ^yegetation died, 
And all that plain was now a burning «m^ 
Whose fiery wayes, like melted hills, ujdieayed 
Their glittering crests, and, rolling, licked the sky. 
Amazed I looked, much wondering -wbai might mean 
Such change as this, or why this direful scene. 
But while thus musings something to my mind. 
For sound I heard not, whispered fearfully: 
** Behold the world of Elemental Jlame ! 
Behold the dmlling of primevdl fire F* 
Then all was changed, and quick as nimblest thou^bt 
The molten lake and skies had fled away. 

Upon the summit of a hill that rose, 
With rugged sides, precipitous and bare, 
I sat reclining ; — strangely low and sweet 
And thrilling sounds were ringing in my ear. 
In mute astonishment, again, methought 
I looked in silent wonderment around, 
Aboye, beneath, but naught did recognise 
Of time or place. High on her throne the moon 
Was shining ; soft and dear her light appeared. 
But brighter far than e'er my waking hours 
Had known ; — ^'t was like the light of day that breaks 
Triumphing from the east ; magnificent 
The radiant mantle which her silyer rays 
Woye oyer all that greeted then my eyes I 
There in ihe distance lay a dty ; — ^yast 
Its walls and lofty ; fiu* on diher hand 
It stretched away, and glimmering by its side 
A riyer broad as mightiest flood that rolls 
To Ocean's wayes, tremendous, swept along. 
And on its waters, what seemed ships, did ride, 
.XV. 12 
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Whose Bails, outspread to catch the breeze of nighty 

Gleamed famtlj ; — ^boats and fairy barques flew o'er 

The gUding current on their snowy wings. 

The dty 1 oh, what thought has e'er conceived 

Of such a dty 1 Not the capitals 

Where eastern monarchs dwell in royal state, 

Not India's seat of empire may compare 

With that in glory ;— columns, giant towers. 

And massive arches stood in long array 

And dim perspective ; palaces were there, 

And heaven-high temples, fanes, and regal domes 

Of wondrous beauty — aught so passing fair 

Earth never saw — and ponderous gates of brass 

Wide open stood, through which methought I gazed 

Adown interminable streets, where gnnd 

And glcHious structures lifted up their forms 

Against the sky in majesty severe. 

Thus lay the city, bathed in living light. 

That light mysterious, whose unearthly glare 

Bevealed the wonders of that solemn scene. 

And, as I listened, sounds of revelry 

I heard, and strains of gay, glad music, songs 

And shouts of merriment, and trumpet-tones 

That rent the air, and clarion notes and dang 

Of distant comets blended all in one, 

That stirred my spirit with unwonted joy. 

Was it some carnival pr festal hour 

Of mirth and gladness ? — ^thronging myriads 

Of living beings, unaware of fate, 

Intoxicate with wild and thoughtless joy. 

Led on the dance along those regal wuys 

And spacious avenues ; — ah 1 hapless ones, 

Ye did not know what doom was drawing near ! 

For then, I dreamed, a dusky shadow stole 

Athwart th' horizon, and a fearful shape 

Or Thing of Darkness on its utmost bound 

I saw uprising with terrific frown. 

It seemed a wall, enormous, blade, and grim 1 

And reared its horrid form far up the sky 

That hung above those feited beings, whose 

Destruction terrible was coming fast 

For this huge wall of Darkness then, I thought, 

Begirt the city, and its murky folds 

Drew near and nearer still ; and as with alow 

And steady march, the Blackness moving, cast 

His deep'ning shadows on the dty's verge, 

A sudden terror seized the countless host, 

And pale alarm sat on each phantom-face 
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Of an that mnltitade ; and then, a cry 

That stayed the bounding pulses in my yeins, 

And froze my heart — a shriek, a frightM groan 

Burst on my ear, and racked the very vault 

Of heayen I ah, me ! what fears did then inyade 

That spectral throng, (for still I seemed to knoWf 

Tet not to see it all,) as towering high 

Crept on the foldings of that monstrous wall I 

One fearful look, and then, in frantic haste 

They turned and fled — ^but whither could they fleet 

On 1 on 1 the fiend of Darkness still did move 

In silence. Faded now the light ; the moon 

No longer shone ; the river too, had ceased 

To flow, nor moved his stagnant waters mote. 

Oh ! then thy ruin lingered not, thou proud, 

Bright city of my dream ! thy final day. 

Thy last dread hour had come ! — ^a murmuring noise — 

A hollow roar smote on the air, and lo ! 

The Wall fell in I — a smothered sound, and all 

Was still, and all was whelmed in rayless night I 

So died the city — so my dream was dona 

w. s.a 



]!lobe0:pttrre. 

I AM not writing the eulogy of Robespierre. I would not here ques- 
tion the verdict which later historians have passed on the general tenor 
of his political life. His real policy, an impenetrable mystery to his 
own age, defies the closest scrutiny, alike of friends and foes. The 
'* reign of terror," than which France knows no darker page in all her 
revolutionary annals, was a theatre well adapted for the display of 
those energies, which caused even the mastei -spirits or his own age to 
relinquish the long cherished objects of personal ambition. Stained 
by crimes of glaring enormity he may have been, and doubtless was ; 
but the immense power he wielded, the part he played in the destinies 
of France, aye, even the verdict which condemns him, attest full well 
his greatness. He may have been a curse to France, but on this we 
pass no judgment. We speak of Robespierre the man, his virtues and 
his crimes ; the day of his glory, and the hour of his death. 

Like many, who have attained the highest honors of church and 
state, Maximilian Robespierre was of humble birth, and his earlier 
years were not spent amid the enfeebling luxuries of the court. Pov- 
erty, and the necessary exertion which his humble sphere demanded, 
disciplined him ^ that manly self-reliance, that dependence on his 
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own internal resources, which characterized his later and more mature 
efforts, and by which, he was enabled to overcome the numerous obsta- 
cles which the absence of wealth or family connections opposed to his 
success. Habituated by his early indigence to the utmost frugality, 
he never coveted wealth ; and even when, as virtual dictator of 
France, he could command uncounted millions, he limited his expendi- 
ture to the trifling sum of eight shillings a day. This was unquestion- 
ably one of the sources of his power, and one which few of his con- 
temporaries possessed. 

His first appearance attracted but little attention amid the busy 
crowd who thronged the councils and the courts of France. His per- 
sonal appearance was far from prepossessing. His voice was harsh 
and broken. But ere long the humble advocate of Arras stood fortli 
as the acknowledged compeer of Mirabeau and Danton. By his abili- 
ties, his energy and his perseverance, he attained an influence in the 
Assembly and the Communes, which rendered his sanction not only 
important, but in many cases necessary, to the success of political 
measures . 

As an orator, his power did not consist in compliance with the for- 
mal rules of art, but in, at least, an apparent sincerity and earnestness. 
In the Constituent Assembly he never expressed a hasty opinion, and 
was consequently, firm and decided in his position and equally firm in 
expressing his opinions, when once they had been formed. Still, 
says one, he not unfrequently displayed eloquence of no common kind. 
Lord Brougham speaks of his *' producing passages of eloquence 
possessing merit of the highest order," and of his putting forth occa- 
sional powers of oratory " unequaled, save by Demosthenes." His 
speeches were rendered eflectual by that impressive solemnity and 
conclusive reasoning which evince th^ presence of an earnest and 
powerful mind. Yet it is not as an orator, but as a revolutionary 
statesman, that he is best known to the world. 

His mysterious conduct at the festival de VEtre Supr^fM led many 
to suppose that long suppressed passion had temporarily usurped the 
throne of reason ; yet it is more probable that the unrestrained rev- 
elry of that occasion threw him off his guard, for he seems to have 
strangely forgotten the critical position in which he stood. But what- 
ever explanation may be offered for his conduct at the festival, it was a 
fatal misstep. His frequent executions had aroused suspicions that he, 
too, was faithless to the government ; and that very nignt, while, amid 
the bacchanalian licence of that sacred festival, he thoughtlessly dis- 
closed the long buried secrets of his soul, and with a maniac chuckle, 
named the guillotined victims of sated revenge, hostile eyes were 
watching his every motion ; hostile ears were treasuring his slightest 
whisper. Yet Robespierre thought himself free from danger, and firmly 
believed that none dared to oppose his will, or question either the jus- 
lice of his motives, or his attachment to France. 

But Robespierre had reached the zenith of his glory. The tide 
was turning. Scarce a single month had elapsed, when the bitter in- 
reetives of Biliaud Yarennes warned him of \^ coming doom. 
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Robespierre muttered a haughty reply ; but the shouts of his enemies 
vociferating ** d bas^ d has le tyranV^ drowned even the harsh tones of 
his commanding voice. The chamber, almost to a man echoed the 
charges of Yarennes, and Robespierre stood alone. He was master 
no longer. Intoxicated with past sucqess he had pointed even from 
that council-chamber to the gathering crowd without, and boasted that 
they were his. But now, those who before had stood by him because 
they dared not stand against him, drowned his voice with their shouts, 
as he vainly demanded to speak " for life and honor." Denied a hear- 
ing, the dictator of France retired to the secret councils of the Jacob- 
ins ; but it was too late : not even Napoleon himself, much less the 
irresolute Henriot, could have crushed the now matured rebellion. 
Here Robespierre erred, erred fatally, in his reliance on civil power, 
unsupported by military force. 

At last the day of his death arrived. The fate he had measured to 
others was reserved for himself. Isolated from the sympathies of man, 
and wrapt in a gloomy ascetism, he met his fate with a haughty digni- 
ty, which nought but gratified revenge could have supported. Amid 
the insults and the curses of the populace, he was hurried before the 
very tribunal which he himself had organized and over whose secret 
deliberations he had long presided. In this hour of his disgrace his 
pulse preserved its regular beat, his countenance its uniform serenity. 
He had long anticipated his doom ; and years before, in the densely 
thronged council chamber, he had spoken in tones of prophetic elo- 
quence, of an ignominious death. He had looked beyond the tragic 
scenes of that day, and well he knew that the curses of France would 
follow his departing spirit, while his bones were bleaching in the sun. 
Yet he had counted the cost, and did not quail when danger came. 

There is not the slightest evidence to show, that, as some have 
gravely asserted, Robespierre designed to set up a new religion in 
France, analogous to that of Mohammed. Such insinuations are rath- 
er indicative of a fertile imagination in those who make them, than a 
legitimate inference from his known policy. It seems more probable 
that his design was to establish a permanent civil dictatorship, which 
might form the basis of a powerful empire. With the knowledge 
which history gives us of the events of those times and the conse- 
quences which have resulted from them, it doubtless seems to us an 
absurd attempt ; but it is far easier to point out the errors of the past, 
than to predict the certain results of present policy. He is charged 
with having deserted the democracy, and doubtless he did relax his 
efforts in their behalf, yet he never formally opposed their measures. 
The public executions, so frequent while he was in power, can never 
be justified, and they must ever give a mournful aspect to the history 
of that critical period. 

I can say but little within the limits of this article of his contests 
with Danton and the Girondists. I cannot indeed admit that he sided 
with the Jacobin party merely to accomplish his own private schemes, 
or the more successfully to carry out the political plans he had previ- 
ously devised ; for this supposition is inconsistant with that uniform 
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sincerity, which even his political enemies attributed to him : but it 
seems more probable that he sympathized with the Jacobin movements, 
without embracing all the sentiments of the Jacobin creed. And this 
conclusion is confirmed by two facts, — that the Jacobin leaders readily 
consigned the interests of their party to his superintendence, in full 
confidence of his sincerity — and that he adhered to them, after they 
had become useless to him as a political tool. I might add, that the 
success of the Jacobin interest, while under his management, author- 
ize us to suppose that he labored for them, as well as himself. 

He was a revolutionary statesman. His political measures could 
never have been silently accomplished in France. The terrors of the 
guillotine were necessary to enforce compliance on the part of his po- 
litical adherents, and deter his opposers from obstinate resistance. 
With consummate skill he swayed the wild forces of a revolution, to 
whose virulence he had largely and designedly contributed, and with 
which his memory will ever be identified. The quiet routine of 
peaceful life had no charms for him ; and yet he loathed the rigid dis- 
cipline of the camp : he sought the storms of civil strife : his restless 
spirit longed for secret, bloody schemes. In the Constituent Assembly, 
Robespierre was ably supported, yet he never possessed the influence 
which Mirabeau, or perhaps Billaud, enjoyed. The great body of the 
Assembly, bound together by hereditary honors or family connections, 
viewed him as an interloper, inferior in birth and fortune to themselves, 
though they dreaded his infiuence with the communes: 

Robespierre was gloomy and suspicious. He would have tools, not 
friends. Suspecting all, he trusted none. Silent, selfish, and repul- 
sive, he shunned the friendly courtesies of man, and disdained the 
sympathies and charities of the world. He was '* inexorable as death, 
and inscrutable as the grave." Yet, in honesty and integrity, he was 
not surpassed by his contemporaries ; his age has christened him " the 
incorruptible." He would be feared rather than respected. He had 
faithful slaves. ** Patriot, or no patriot," said Fouquin Tinville, "when 
Robespierre has pointed out any one to me, he must die." He was a 
man of blood ; yet he lived amid ruffians, and his age was an age of 
crimes. The day of his power was a " Reign of Terror ;" but for 
its revolting scenes he is not wholly responsible. France trembles 
even now at his name ; yet forgets not that foes were his historians, and 
successful rivals his biographers. 

We have thus seen the all-successful advocate of Arras outstripping 
every rival, crushing every foe, till not a champion remained to contest 
with him the bloody arena. I detest his crimes, I sympathize not 
with his merciless policy ; but I cannot, in justice, side with the bit- 
ter Carlyle, who thus describes the conqueror of the Girondists. " A 
poor sea-green atrabiliar formula of a man ; without head, without 
heart, or any grace, gift, or even vice beyond common, if it were not 
vanity— 'meant by nature for a Methodist parson of the stricter sort, to 
doom men who depart from the written confession ; to chop fruitless, 
shrill logic ; to contend, and suspect, and ineffectually wresUe." No ; 
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the success of deep-laid schemes, the bloody scenes when Terror 
reigned ; the ghosts of the guillotined, yea, the voice of reluctant his- 
torians, bespeak the man of giant thought and iron nerve. Long will 
the name of Maximilian Robespierre be remembered. Hated he may 
be, but never despised. Yet, even the life-like eloquence of a Lamar- 
line can never divest his memory of its lurid, ghostly glare. 

o. B. 



A WORD or two with you, dear "Reader. No, we take back that " dear ;" for just 
now we do n't care the value of the nine hundred and ninty-ninth part of a farthing 
whether you are deer or scheapy as the Dutchman would say. The truth is, we have 
got the blueSy and are consequently in a very reckless mood. Did you ever have the 
fortune to become personally acquainted with those azure imps ? Did they ever 
persuade you that the world was going, wrong end first, straight to ruin ; and that 
you were the only person in it capable, or fit to stop it and set things to right t Did 
they ever persuade you that the Sun got up, in the middle of the forenoon, in the 
west, and, after creeping sulkily across the lead-paved sky, went to bed in the east ? — 
that the man in the moon was making faces at you ? — and that the stars, each with a 
leer in its eye, were winking to each other in derision of you ? Did they ever convince 
you that the whole world in general, and everybody in particular, had no other busi- 
ness here than just to torment you ? — to coax the Post Master to overlook your letters 
every time you are sure there is one for you ? — ^to tread on your toes just when your 
corns are the sorest? — to carry off your left boot just as the bell "turns over" for 
morning prayers ? — and steal your umbrella every time a rainy day comes ? Did 
they ever constrain you, in view of all this unmerited persecution, to become perfectly 
savage and desperate ? — ^to return every glance of your tormentors with a ferocious 
frown ? — and every hypocritical, good-natured word of theirs with a spiteful snarl f 
Did they ever fool you into the belief that you could accomplish the most unheard of 
feats — and induce you to attempt them ? as, for instance, biting an inch off the end 
of a crow-bar, or swallowing a pickled pepper without winking ? — ^preventing your 
sweetheart from having her own way ? — splitting the button on the off horn of the 
moon with a rifle ball ? — or, 

"Tying up the windi in a bundle together, 
And tickling their ribs with an ostriches feather." 

Did they, whenever you attempted to learn a lesson, frighten the letters into a stam- 
pede ? — fiddle while sentences danced a cotillion, and paragraphs struck up a waltz ? 
— and cause chapters to promenade, " down outside and up the middle," in the most 
approved style of confusion. In short, did they ever make you think that the world 
had gone crazy, and that yourself was the superintendent of " Bedlam broke loose r 
If not, most heartily do we congratulate you on your good fortime. But avaunt ! ye 
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fool fiends, and make way for brighter thoughts. TliankBgiving is oomii^ ttd Vi ;j 
mutt be meny. 

Thanksgiving 1 why, the very word smacks of pumpkins pies and pwMlngfc B \| 
places XB right back into the midst of the '' fixings.'' We can see the lanteni^s 1^ 
gleam out through the cracks of the old bam--can hear the stifled aadde of dMotir 
deer as the grasp of the assassin tightens around his neck — aye, we can staod hj nd 
witness his death-struggle without flinching. Next comes the** hot bath* m thi 
kitchen, and then how the feathers fly ! The boiling process follows, and we en 
even now hear that old pot growling and sputtering in the intense heat of that nuq^ 
fire. Morning comes, and the notes of preparation resound from the Idtcheou Ths J 
children are banished — ^to them the kitchen is ** tabooed*' — the cook hurries back and 
forth from the buttery with a busy and important air — ^tbe fragrance of spioeB and 
sweetmeats steams up through the open door — ^the beating of eggs and the ratffios 
of dishes makes sweet music in our ear. But, hark 1 the bell rings. It is serfioa 
time, and we must away to churcL How lengthy is our good pastor's pra; 
tedious his sermon — ^how slowly he reads his hynm — and then what a dull, 

tune the choir are sawing upon ! Will they never have done ? Yes, the last ** ^ 

is at length uttered — a general scramble ensues, and the whole congregation mand^ 
off to the ** feast of fat things" at home. Soon the great table is set out, flankipd 1i^ 
another of humbler dimensions. — ^Then in march, " in long array and in prnowioBi 
vast," a troop of eatables formidable enough to put to rout an army of voracioiui ^*> 
petites. There is a host of garden vegetables, followed by spareribs and tmkflji-n-' 
puddings and pies come tramping after, and a gigantic chicken pie brings up the 
At length the signal is given — for a moment there is a scraping of chairs and tboli 
all is hushed — Grace is reverently said by the sire while the ** young folk," with bow«^ 
heads, eye the turkey askance from under their up-strained brows. A genenL 
flourish of knives follows, and the battle is begun. Now woe to the unlucky wi^btt' 
who falters or flEiints. — At length the heat of conflict abates. The victors retire, aa^'^ 
tiie wreck is cleared away. Evening comes on, and then an hour's coasting in Hm 
moonlight adown the steep hill-side, or an hour's Rlrating on the smooth and ftJiitww 
ice, and then an adjournment to that old, long kitchen, where, by the glowing fiTO>.< 
light, the winged moments speed imhceded by. Oh, what would you give, dettfm 
reader, to be a boy again, if only just long enough to spend a Thanksgiving eYeniiMg^f 
as merrily and carelessly as you passed those of your early days I "-^ 
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pREnous to the publication of the first part of the " Age of Reason," 
the popularity of Thomas Paine was surpassed by that of few men 
in America, in France, and in England. His political writings had 
gained distinguished favor in each of these countries. In the Ameri- 
can States he had earned a brilliant reputation, as a pure patriot, and 
as a man of unusual and eminently practical ability ; in France, he 
liad been honored with citizenship, and had been elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly, where he advocated measures at this day regarded 
aa sagacious and calculated to check anarchy and terror ; and in Eng- 
land he was looked upon by the common people with such admiration 
and esteem, that it was thought necessary to issue a royal decree for 
die purpose of suppressing his writings, by which means, as is usually 
the resolt of persecution, his popularity was greatly increased. But 
in the year 1794, the first of his infidel speculations were published 
in Paris ; and since that time a weight of opprobrium has settled 
upon his name, which has sunk it to the lowest depths. English 
political reformers do not know any thing of him who so vehemently 
inTeighed against the evils of their government, and so ardently de- 
aired and ably advocated a complete reformation. French republicans 
have no gratitude towards the man who crossed the broad Atlantic to 
aaaiat in the regeneration of 1789, and whose counsels, if followed, 
would most probably have prevented the Reign of Terror ; and even 
Americans have forgotten him who first raised the banner of colonial 
independence, and most vigorously sustained it, by the magic power of 
his pen. The name of Thomas Paine has passed from the mouths of 
men, or is uttered only to exemplifiy all that is false in religion, all 
that is base in humanity. 

The publication of the " Age of Reason" was in every respect 
mfortunate. It was an attack upon Christianity, a system which de- 

• 1. The lAfe of Thomas Paine, By James Cheetbam. 8va LondoQ : 1811. 
& ne PoUtical Writings of Thomas Paine, Secretaiy to the GoQimittee of 
Jnre ig n AfBuni in the American Revolution. 2Vol8.8va NewYatk: 1880. 
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rive9 invincible strength, as well from divine revelation as from tlis 
noblest feelings of our nature, and every blow against which recoils 
with redoubled force upon the assailant. The work has led many 
from the path of rectitude on earth, and into perdition in eternity, — 
a result for which Paine must be held accountable by the Judge of all 
And it has brought upon its author an odium which has overwhelmed 
all his previous services in the cause of freedom and humanity. But 
forgetfulness is overspreading the infidel writings of Paine ; and every 
admirer of '' Common Sense" and " The Crisis," and certainly every 
Christian, must sincerely wish that speedy oblivion may completely 
enwrap them. 

For many years now Paine has been thought of only as the infidel, 
and as such he has been justly condemned, and has sufiered severely 
in character. But when his *' Age of Reason" shall have faded before 
the light of Christianity, and shall have sunk into the blackness of 
darkness forever, Thomas Paine, the politician, will be remembered, 
and " Common Sense" and ** The Crisis" will be studied and admired. 
It is now perhaps impossible to forget the infidel in the politician ; 
but it is certainly not the part of enlightened posterity to suffer the 
politician to be entirely overclouded by the infidel. There can be 
nothing gained for the cause of religion by denying the just claims of 
any man to respect ; and those have acted unwisely as well as un* 
fairly who have kept from Paine his meed of praise for his labors in 
behalf of human rights. It is but fair, then, that one, deprecating in 
severest terms his abandonment in morals and religion, should stop to 
sketch an outline of his political career, and to pay a slight tribute to 
a much neglected patriot of our revolutionary era. 

Thomas Paine, up to his thirty-seventh year, differed in no re- 
markable degree from the mass of men. Born January 29, 1737, at 
Thetford, county of Norfolk, England, of poor but respectable parents, 
he received only such an education as was furnished by a common 
English grammar school. At the age of thirteen he was called to as- 
sist his father in staymaking, and after continuing in this occupation 
two or three years, he entered a privateer and went to sea. When 
twenty-two years of age he became again settled as a staymaker ; and 
two years afterwards, in 1761, having previously pursued a preparato- 
ry course of study, (how extensive or of what nature his biographers 
do not state,) he obtained a place in the excise. He held this place, 
with a single brief intermission, till 1774, in which year he repaired 
to London with the intention of living by his pen, and became a " gar- 
ret writer," as many other great men have been both before and since 
his time. Here Dr. Franklin became acquainted with him, and ad- 
vised him to immigrate to America ; following this advice he arrived 
in Philadelphia about the close of 1774, and soon commenced editing 
the Pennsylvania Magazine, in which capacity he speedily won an 
enviable reputation. 

In January, 1776, he began his political career by the publication 
of " Common Sense." Dr. Benjamin Rush, knowing Paine's senti- 
ments iwith regard to the independence of the colonies, and the ability 
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which he possessed to advocate them, first suggested the idea of a 
work that should prepare the colonists for final separation from Great 
Britain. As the enterprise was so important, Dr. Franklin and Samuel 
Adams, among others, examined the manuscripts which Paine pre- 
pared, and gave to them their full approbation. But the doctrines of 
the work were so uncompromising in hostility to English oppression, 
that it was difficult to find a printer bold enough to publish it : at 
length, however, one was found, who deserves to be mentioned for his 
heroism more than many whose names are in every man's mouth. Dr. 
Rash informs us who he was : it was *' Robert Bell, an intelligent 
Scotch bookseller and printer in Philadelphia, who was as high toned 
as Mr. Paine upon the subject of American independence." 

It is necessary to recollect, that at the time of the publication of 
** Common Sense," the idea of independence had not been broached. 
Th« colonists generally felt the injustice of the conduct of Great 
Britain, but they looked for a change in the policy of the mother 
country, and for reconciliation rather than for a separation. Like 
whipped children, however, they were more willing to hear any thing 
against the government at home, than they would have been under 
other circumstances ; changes which a few years before would have 
been scouted, were candidly listened to, and presently believed. All 
were compelled to acknowledge that the claims of the king and par- 
liament were tyrannical in the extreme, and subversive of the princi- 
plea of liberty. New developments in regard to the relations between 
England and the colonies were anxiously awaited. At this juncture, 
80 favorable for gaining the unprejudiced attention of the colonists, 
** Common Sense^ was published ; and, as Dr. Rush testifies, it " burst 
from the press with an effect which has rarely been produced by types 
and paper in any age or country.'* 

While the great body of the inhabitants, even the most patriotic and 
far-seeing, were still advocating reconciliation, Paine struck boldly out 
for independence. He declared unequivocally against monarchy and 
hereditary succession, and in favor of a republic, while such men as 
John Adams, in common with nearly all his contemporaries, eulogized 
the constitution and government of Great Britain, as the most sym- 
metrical and best adapted to human wants that the world had ever 
seen or could expect to enjoy. The design of " Common Sense" was 
to maintain these ideas which Paine fondly cherished, and which 
gave birth to the Revolution, and constitute the corner-stone of our 
institutions. 

The work discusses, first, the origin and design of government in 
generid, with concise remarks on the English constitution. Paine's 
Sieory is clearly and briefly stated in the following paragraph : 

* Here, then, is the origin and rise of goyemment ; namely, a mode rendered ne- 
oessary by tbe inability of moral virtue to govern the world ; here, too, is the design 
and end of government, viz., freedom and security. And however our eyes may be 
daided with show, or our ears deceived by sound ; however prejudice may warp our 
vfOs, or bterest darken our understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason 
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Hit notions with regard to the English constitution, eminently cor- 
rect as they are, must have grated harshly opon the prejudices of those 
who had always regarded it as well-nigh perfect ; bat they were ex- 

1>ressed so honestly, so persuasively, that they gained the victory over 
ong-cherished predilections, and led to the prevalence of pore repuh- 
licanism, where else, without doubt, we should have had a reproduc- 
tion of the constitutional monarchy of Great Britain. The second 
division of the work conbists of a treatise on monarchy and hereditary 
succession, in which doctrines now firmly established were then first 
presented. For this portion of his book, Paine was severely re- 
proved by some of those who afterwards held the highest posts under 
our republican constitution. He was the pioneer of republicanism in 
the eighteenth century in America and in the world. It was natural 
that he should meet with opposition. But the circumstances of the 
colonies rendered his arguments, which he derived from nature and 
from Scripture, perfectly decisive, and gave to his conclusions a pop- 
ularity and prevalence rarely acquired in so short a period. It is in 
the third, and fourth chapter, however, and in an appendix called forth 
by the king's speech and added after the first edition was issued, that 
the ability of the author is particularly manifested. These treat more 
directly of American afifairs. It is difiicult to conceive of any more 
powerful incentives to the independence of the colonies. The stjde 
is plain but striking ; the argumentation clear as crystal, and as conclusive 
as human reason can make it It is proved that a separation from the 
mother country, sooner or later, was unavoidable ; the expediency of 
immediate independence is incontestably set forth, both from the im- 
possibility of reconciliation, and from the natural and acquired power 
of the colonies which Great Britain was constantly endeavoring to 
cramp ; and all the nobler faculties of the mind and heart are appealed 
to, to induce the colonists at once to enter the conflict, and not to throw 
upon posterity a labor which legitimately devolved upon themselves. 

Paine recommends, as preparatory to independence, a " Continen- 
tal Conference'' to frame a " Continental Charter," " securing freedom 
and property to all men, and above all things, the free exercise of relig- 
ion according to the dictates of conscience ; with such other matter 
as it is necessary for a charter to contain." He also ofiers " hints'' for 
the formation of the continental government, the principle of which is 
embodied in few words : " Let the assemblies be annusd, with a pres- 
ident only. The representation more equal. Their business wholly 
domestic, and subject to the authority of a continental congress." To 
which he adds the remark : " He that will promote discord, under a 
government so equally formed as this, would have joined Lucifer in 
his revolt." 

No further evidence of the expediency of the plans proposed, or of 
the correctness of the principles advanced, in " Common Sense,** will 
be demanded than this : they were all adopted, with immaterial varia- 
tions, as the groundwork of the present Confederacy ; the only change 
of any importance being the addition of a Senate to the legislativs 
department of government. It would seem, also, to be sufficient proof 
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of the cogency of the reasoning and of the effectiveness of the style, 
that in six months from the first publication of the work, the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies was publicly declared. In Jano- 
ary, 1776, Paine stood nearly alone, advocating a violent separation 
from a country which all regarded with veneration, with which many 
were connected by ties of interest and close affection. The leaven 
of " Common Sense'' was diffused throughout the country ; and in 
July of the same year the whole nation arose and united to proclaim 
that thenceforth all chains of dependence were forever sundered. 
The whole history of politics can hardly furnish a parallel case. 
Aside from all intrinsic evidence, the simple facts that have been 
mentioned prove incontestably that Paine, as a popular writer, has 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed. All necessary corroboration of this 
statement may be derived from a study of his writings. 

Nothing is more difficult than to cull, from a close argument and 
eloquent appeal, passages which shall convey a true idea of the 
power and ability displayed in the whole. It is as a complete address 
that " Common Sense" possesses its chief value ; although it abounds 
in striking apothegms, in compressed arguments, in glowing appeals. 
Hence, a full appreciation of its great excellence can not be attained, 
except by a critical study of the entire work. Some glimpses of its 
treasures are all that can be expected, from the most carefully selected 
extracts, and those who are most familiar with the whole can best tell 
how the annexed paragraphs are marred by transferral from their con- 
nection to their present isolation. 

The following passage occurs near the beginning of the chapter 
on the " Present State of American Affairs." Paine is speaking of 
the contest between Great Britain and the colonies, already com- 
menced, as he affirms, by the king, and thus characterizes the cause 
of the Americans. 

''The son never shone on a cause of greater worth. T is not the aflhir of a dty, 
a ooQDtry, a province, or a kingdom, but of a continent— of at least one dghth part 
of the habitable globe. 'T is not the concern of a day, a year or an age ; posterity 
|ire virtually involved in the contest, and will be more or less affected, even to the 
end of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the seed-time of continental union, 
fidth, and honor.'* 

Even at this day, when all the excitement of that era has passed 
away, the force of the arguments to which attention is next directed, 
can not be denied. At that time none could have been more ef- 
fective. 

** Every thinff that is right or natural pleads f(»r separatioa The blood of the 

riain, the weepmg voice of nature cries, *t i» time to part. Even the distance at which 

the Almighty hath placed England aiid America, is a strong and natural proo( that 

the authority of the one over 3ie other, was never the design of Heaven. The time^ 

Hkewise, at which the continent was discovered, adds weight to the argument, and 

the manner in which it was peopled increases the force of it The Reformation was 

preceded by the discovery of America, as if the Almighty graciously meant to c^n 

a aanctoazy to the persecuted in future years, when home oiould afford neither fri^d> 

Dorsafirty." 
• * * « « « « * • 
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** As to goyenuneiit matters, it is not in the power of Britam to do this contmeBt 
justioe : tM business of it will soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed iHth 
any tolerable degree of convenience, bj a power so distant from us, and so very ig- 
norant of us; for if they can not conquer us, they can not eovem us. To be always 
running three or four thousand miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four or five 
months for an answer, which, when obtained, requires live or six more to explain it 
in, will in a few years be looked upon as folly and childishness. There was a tinit 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it to cease." 

The third chapter of the work closes with the annexed appeal, 
which must terminate our extracts : — 

" O I ye that love mankind I ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny, but the ty- 
rant, stand forth I Every spot of the old world is overrun with oppression. Free- 
dom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia and Africa have long expelled her. 
Europe regards her like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart 
O ! receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind.'* 

Immediately after the declaration of independence, Paine entered 
the army as a volunteer. Notwithstanding his duties as a soldier, he 
did not lay aside his pen ; and his biographer, although bitterly pre- 
judiced against him, asserts that, to the army, ** his pen was an ap- 
pendage almost as necessary and formidable as its cannon." In De- 
cember, 1776, he produced the first number of " The Crisis." His 
connection with the army gave him a knowledge of all the difficulties 
of the colonists, and led him to begin this tract with the remarkable 
sentence, " These are the times that try men's souls." It also fur- 
nished him with all the favorable circumstances that- arose, and quali- 
fied him better than any other man to direct the public mind, in the 
army, and throughout the country, '* The Crisis" was read by all ; and 
wherever it was read it banished dejection, and nerved every arm to 
manlier effort. Its effect was equaled only by that achieved by '* Com- 
mon Sense" a few months before. The Convention at New York had 
been reduced, by dispersion through alarm, to nine members ; as soon 
as this tract was published, the seats were once again filled, and the 
Convention proceeded with its business. Those who were not forced 
to remain with the army had been straggling away, and the continental 
forces had been thus greatly reduced ; but they returned in masses, 
and fresh volunteers flocked in, drawn from their homes by the words 
of Paine. New courage seemed given to all, and again confidence 
in the cause of independence prevailed. Like success attended the 
publication of the three succeeding numbers of *' The Crisis," which 
appeared in the course of the year 1777. 

In April, 1777, Paine was elected by Congress Secretary to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. While in this position, he was 
charged with disclosing some of the secrets of his office ; Congress, 
however, negatived a vote to remove him from the Secretaryship. 
But in consequence of the charge, Paine resigned, after having occu- 
pied the station nearly two years. 

In 1778, the fifth number of " The Crisis" was published. It con- 
sists of two parts, the first of which 4s addressed " To General Sir 
William Howe," the second is addressed "To the Inhabitants oC 
America." The address to Sir William can hardly fail to call to 
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mind the celebrated letter of Junius to the Duke of GraJflon ; and in 
suvere invective, in biting sarcasm, in strong Saxon English, Paine*s 
prodoction will not suffer in the comparison. It is only in classical 
richness and in exquisite nicety of finish, that Junius is superior to 
the tractarian of our Revolution. The succeeding numbers of '* The 
Crisis" appeared as occasion called, until 1783, when the sixteenth, 
the last, was published. They were read with interest and regarded 
as oracles to the last, and through them Paine wielded unbounded in- 
fluence over the minds of his fellow-citizens. It is proof of the pu- 
rity of his patriotism, that he never attempted to wield this more than 
Herculean power for his private advantage, but that in all cases he 
devoted it to his adopted country and to freedom everywhere. 

In February, 1781, Paine accompanied Colonel Laurens to France 
on a financial mission for the United States, by which the States ob- 
tained a loan of ten millions of livres and a present of six millions. 
The envoys returned in the month of August of the same year ; after 
which Paine published several brief treatises on political topics of in- 
terest, all of which were popular and effective. 

Paine never was a rich man ; yet he declared that his services in 
the cause of freedom were gratuitously given. He disdained to ask 
money from Congress for " Common Sense" and " The Crisis,'^ know- 
ing that their worth could not be measured by dollars and cents. In 
1785, however, Congress granted to him three thousand dollars for his 
efforts in connection with Colonel Laurens' mission. This is the 
only sum, aside from his small salary as Secretary to the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, that he ever received from the nation for which he 
had done so much. The State of Pennsylvania, seeing his poverty 
and the neglect of Congress, voted him Give hundred pounds currency 
for his revolutionary labors. New York alone acted generously 
towards him ; that commonwealth presented to him a fine estate of 
more than three hundred acres of land, with all necessary buildings, 
situated at New Rochelle, Westchester County. These have been 
the only public recognitions of the labors of the first and most able ad- 
vocate of independence, whose pen, throughout the war, called forth 
those vigorous efforts which finally achieved complete success. 

In April, 1787, Paine sailed for France, which country, together 
with England, became the scene of his exertions.* As a member of 
the French National Convention, he delivered a speech and voted in 
favor of preserving the life of Louis XVI ; had this counsel been 
adopted, the guillotine would not have been stained with the blood of 
so many of the innocent and noble. It was the slaughter of the royal 
victim that excited the thirst for blood. In March, 1791, the first part 
of the " Rights of Man" was published in London, and in the succeed- 

* It may be well to mention thus incidentally, as indicative of Paine's mathemat- 
ical and mechanical ability, that he constructed the model of a bridge, which he ex- 
hibited to the French Academy of Sciences, and which was also introduced into En- 
gland. Wm bio^pher, Cheetham, although one of the most unfair of writers in his 
treatmtot of Paune, asserts that ** The bri%e obtained for him, amongst the mathe- 
mat i rfami at Surope, a hif^ repatation.'' 
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ing year the second part came from the press. This woik was intended 
as a reply to Burke's celebrated attack on the French ReYolntion. Ita 
popularity was equal, if not superior, to that of Paine's writings in 
America. Its sentiments are similar to those of " Common Sense ;" 
and in default of room to speak of Paine's foreign productions, we must be 
content to give his American, as characteristic of the whole. 

We have no desiie to follow Paine in his infidelity. We choose to 
pass in mournful silence over his scandalous liaison with Madame de 
Bonneville ; his intemperance ; his unfair attack on Washington, ei- 
cused in some measure, perhaps, by unjust imprisonment in France ; 
and especially would we silently and mournfully pass over his Heaven- 
daring blasphemy and impudent contempt of religion. On all these 
things we would gladly draw the veil of forge tfulness. As a politician 
only would we remember him. He himself directed in his will that 
of all his writings " Common Sense" alone should be mentioned on 
his tomb-stone. By this chiefly, and by his political works generally, 
let the memory of Thomas Paine be transmitted to posterity. 

"E. H. R. 



^ £ft%mli of tt)t Ironlrtqnott. 

The southern shore of Lake Ontario, midway between the Niagara 
and Oswego rivers, is, for a space of twenty miles or more, deeply in- 
dented with bays, terminating some miles inland, and supplied bf 
springs and clear streams of water. The ever rolling waves of the 
lake have cast up between themselves and the bays huge barriers of 
sand, in each of which a single channel forms the only egress for the 
pent up waters of the latter. Time was, in the memory of those yet 
living, when these sand-bars, as they are called, scarcely existed, 
when the boundless Ontario washed these inland shores, now but 
gently laved by the quiet waters of the bays, and when the bays 
themselves were entirely destitute of the fields of flags and rushes, 
that now in the bright summer days wave so gracefully over the still 
depths, and in the dead winter answer the mournful sighing of the 
forests on the lofty banks. 

In the channels, or outlets, I have mentioned, the current is deep, 
and of a strong, steady flow. On a stormy day its course can be 
plainly seen for a considerable distance, as the swift waters cleave a 
pathway through the roaring billows of Ontario. Some years ago, 
before the sand-bars had assumed their present permanent form, the 
channels through them aflTorded an easy passage to lake vessels, 
which often sought anchorage and harbor in the quiet bays. In con- 
sequence of the facilities thus open to shipping, warehouses were es- 
tablished some miles distant from the lake, for the convenience of the 
inland inhabitants. The ruins of some of these establishments are yet 
plainly to be seen, standing, it may be, on the edges of highly cidti'' 
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yated farms, or set at the ends of ravines, through whose beds, and on 
whose sides, can be discerned winding roads, once eloquent with the 
groaning of richly laden wagons of golden grain. 

It could hardly be expected that the scenery of these inland seas 
should attempt to rival the grandeur of their great prototype. And 
yet it is only at times that the ocean is perfectly sublime. The most 
ardent devotee to Nature never cares to write poetry to the sea at low 
tide. The heavy weeds are falling about the wet, muddy rocks. The 
shells confusedly scattered about are disgustingly slimy. The sea 
birds seem dispirited and drooping. When the clear blue waves are 
alive with buoyancy and power, when the crested surf dashes on the 
dazzling sand at your feet, the sea is the grandest sight in Nature ; at 
other times it is like Samson shorn of his locks. 

Lakes lose in sublimity and grandeur, but gain in quiet beauty. 
Their shores, bluff or sloping, are always the same. The glistening, 
dry sand always meets the water's edge. You see no slimy, weedy 
rocks, no long reaches of mud and shells. The waves are never sal- 
lied with the accumulated silt of shallow estuaries. You can draw 
up your boat on the beach, and feel perfectly confident that when you 
visit it again, it will not be floating a dozen rods out of your reach, or 
be stranded high and dry half-an-hour's journey from the water. Turn 
into a bay, and you will certainly find a more charming place than a 
tide estuary. The clean, bright verdure is met by the clear water. 
There are plenty of capital bathing places at all hours, and the fishing 
defies comparison. 

I had been enjoying a day's sport in the blue waters of Irondequoit, 
one of the bays of which I have spoken. Continued success had 
made me oblivious of time, and I was surprised on glancing at the sun 
to find that night was fast approaching. Thick clouds had gathered 
in the west, were rapidly shrouding the sinking orb, were spreading 
their dark mantle over my bead. The rattling thunder was heard 
nearer and nearer, the lightning began its fearful play ; a severe storm 
was upon me, and many long miles lay between me and home. I ap- 
plied myself to the oars with increasing energy, and was slowly work- 
ing up the main channel against a terrific wind, when another boat 
iBuddenly appeared from behind a clump of rushes, and came abreast. 
The oarsman was a hearty looking fisherman, apparently a most favor- 
able type of his class, and I was not at all displeased at his salutation. 

" A rough night, sir, if you 've far to go !" 

" Indeed it is," I replied ; '* but a pair of strong arms will carry me 
safely through." 

" If I might be so bold, sir, would you take shelter with me to-night ? 
My house is just round the bend ; you would have to row two miles to 
the landing, and there perhaps not be at home. Can't promise you the 
best of fare, sir, but a good fire and a tight roof are at your service." 

A glance at the speaker's honest, weatherbeaten face convinced me 
that his ofiTer was made in genuine hospitality. Another look at the 
troubled sky, the rising waves', and the masses of falling rain now 
rapidly nearing us, determined me. 

VOL. ZY. 14 
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** I am exceedingly gratified, sir," said I, " at your offer. It wodd 
be madness in me to attempt to reach home, and injustice to yon, to 
refuse your kindness." 

" Well, sir ; just follow me through the next side channel at the 
bend, and we will be under weatherboards before yon rain at the sand- 
bar can reach us." 

In a moment we turned through an opening in the flags, a neat 
white cottage became plainly visible, we gained the shore, drew op 
our skifls, snatched baskets and lines, and stood by a roaring fire jost 
as the rain begun to beat heavily on the shingles. 

I surveyed my host for a moment. He was a man somewhat past 
the prime of life, although active habits and generous food had per- 
petuated the glow and heartiness of youth in his form and features. 
A broad chest and sinewy arm showed that his strength was not yet aba- 
ted. I instinctively thought of the stern old Puritans as I looked on him ; 
it seemed as if he might well represent one of the stalwart old men 
who took up the musket and the sword in our own Revolution. Mean- 
while bis wife, a pretty woman, considerably younger than himself, 
was preparing a bountiful supper from the proceeds of our day's exer- 
tions ; a group of light haired urchins came bounding in ; the brown- 
ing, crackling mess was carefully shifted from the plentifully filled fry- 
ing pan to a huge platter, and down we sat to such a banquet as only 
the disciples of Walton can appreciate. 

The table was cleared, the children, excepting the two eldest, were 
dismissed to bed, the mother was quietly occupied with her domestic 
affairs, the fire blazed brightly, the two boys were playing at onrfeet, 
the smoke curling cheerfully up from our long pipes completed the 
picture. 

" I have lived in this spot forty years," said the master of the house, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, " and Pve never seen a worse nigbt 
than this." 

A renewed deluge of rain and blast of wind confirmed his asser- 
tion. 

" Forty years !" I exclaimed ; *< during that time you must have seen 
many changes here." 

** That I have, sir, for at the commencement of that time this coan- 
try was little else than a wilderness. Every thing foreign to us was 
brought by wagons from Albany. Rochester was only a few shanties. 
I have grown up with the country, sir, and I can say of it, as of the 
biggest boy yonder, I am proud of it. Ay, sir ; times then were not 
so peaceful as now, although we never had such Indian wars as the 
New Englanders once carried on ; there were treacherous red-skins 
near us, and spite of treaties and precautions, men were often found 
shot and scalped by Indian hands. I have been fired at once or twice 
myself; but thank God, those days are orer ; however, I reckon the 
British were at the bottom of all the mischief." 

" True, " I replied, " I believe that we should generally have lived on 
good terms with the Indians, if they*had not been excited by others. 
They had causes enough why they should dislike us ; we were gaia* 
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tug ground on them fast, they saw their forests daily diminishing. 
Yet we had learned wisdom from the Eastern disasters, and we detdt 
with them only in fair barter and sale. They had no open ground of 
war, and left to themselves would never have played the assassin. I 
have some confidence yet in the Indian character. As you say, the 
British struck at us through them ; but did the English forces never 
attack the infant settlements openly V* 

" They did once, I remember," quickly rejoined my host, his eye 
kindling at the train of aroused recollections ; '* it was shortly after I 
settled here, and the way in which we served them was a caution to 
all regulars. If you have a mind to hear the story, sir, I'll tell it you ; 
you musn't take it hard if I spin you something of a yarn." 

'* Not in the least," I replied ; ** on the contrary I shall be delighted 
to hear it." 

*' Well, sir ; it was just as I had finished what little harvesting I 
had to do, that firown, of the settlement across the bay, came round 
in great alarm, saying that a dozen British vessels, great and small, 
were lying before the bar, near the channeh, and were making ready 
to sail as far as possible up the bay, and that it was evidently the plan 
of the British to march direct to Rochester, and destroy it and the 
neighboring settlements root and branch. He said that the inhabit- 
ants were thoroughly roused, but that not more than fifty could be 
found who could shoulder a musket. Nearly all these had left the 
village for the probable scene of war, and were now quite near us ; a 
few had remained behind to guard the women and children ; every 
man they could rely on except myself was on the ground, and I could n't 
be dispensed with." 

" I needed little asking ; I took down old sure-to-kill, that now 
hangs directly above you, laid up in its old age, buckled on cartridge 
box and powder horn, a small bag of provision, and started with him 
post haste for the rendezvous. Arrived there, and our force counted, 
and as well organized as we knew how, most of us commenced 
throwing up an embankment a few rods long, which we dignified 
by the name of Fort Bender. We located it close by the main 
road, so that if the enemy were disposed to pass us they must endure 
our fire, or take the fort. We sent out a party of scouts, who soon 
came back with the intelligence that the enemy's vessels were already 
some distance up the Bay. Matters were coming to an extremity, 
and we had no time to lose. 

'* We judged it best to leave our intrenchments for awhile, and re- 
ceive the British at the water's edge with a warm welcome. When 
at a convenient distance from the Bay, a few of our number were sent 
ahead to report what course the enemy would take. They immedi- 
ately returned and directed us to remain quiet, for they were getting 
out a flag of truce, and it would n't be best to show our whole force at 
once. However we picked out our most experienced militia officer — 
it happened to be Brown — and ten of the best looking privates, to re- 
ceive the flag with due honor. You would have done more than 
smile, sir, had you seen our deputation advance with their rusty mus- 
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kets, cocked and primed, toward the hostile Teasels. The British 
officer stood aghast at such a yioiation of all the rales of war. I shall 
nerer forget how he stared, first at our leader, then at the soldiers to 
all appearance prepared to fire on the flag of truce. ' Sir,' said he, ' do 
JOQ receive a nag of truce under arms, with cocked triggers V * Ex- 
cuse me, excuse me, sir,' replied Brown, ' we backwoodsmen are not 
particularly well versed in military tactics ; Americans, ground arms V 
The officer again stared at our novel proceedings, and happening to 
look toward the woods, saw our men moving among the distant trees 
according to orders. His imagination immediately conjured up all he 
had ever heard of American stratagems ; he seemed to see a large 
army in the dim forest, all marching, countermarching, and converging 
by rules unheard of in civilized nations ; and saying, ' Sir, I will report 
proceedings to head-quarters,' broke ground for the vessels. 

" After giving three cheers for ourselves, we hastily rejoined our 
force. We congratulated ourselves on having kept up appearances so 
well, and determined now to carry them through at all hazards. We 
organized anew, stationed squads in different places, where they might 
appear like companies, and soon after had the satisfaction of seeing 
another officer come ashore to hold further parley. 

" ' Well, sir,' said the officer, ' will you deliver up the specie and 
stores in the settlements, on condition that no violence is offered V 

'* ' Sir,' replied Brown, ' we are prepared to defend them to the last 
extremity. In our haste to salute such distinguished visitors, we 
were prevented from attiring ourselves as becomes American officers 
and soldiers, otherwise you would not think to intimidate us so easily. 
The country is aroused, our forces are increasing ; we shall deliver 
up nothing !' 

*' ' But,' exclaimed the Briton, ' my commander is anxious to avoid 
shedding your blood, if possible. His motto is mercy first, severity 
afterwards ; if we give battle your force cannot stand against ours; 
look once at our vessels ; for the last time, sir, will you surrender the 
stores ? ' 

" * Harkye, sir,' cried Brown, now thoroughly angry ; * we want none 
of vour mercy, and we fear none of your severity. We have arms, 
and we know how to use them ; in this kind of fighting, where every 
tree is a fort, you are no match for us, and out-numbered as you are, 
none of you would ever reach the settlements. No, we will give 
up nothing. Blood knee-deep first ! This is my final answer to your 
commander !' 

" The officer immediately withdrew in great wrath. As for us, we 
found ourselves in a most alarming situation. There was now no doubt 
that the British would land, overpower us by numbers should we offer 
battle, march directly to the infant settlements, and bum them to the 
ground. Some of the more cautious of our number openly charged 
Brown with rashness and positive fool-hardiness. 



# 
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Those British have even now magnified our force to ten times its real 
siase, and I much doubt whether they will act out their threats. They 
have good cause to know and remember how Americans can fight ; 
how ^t we need only a tree and a musket and we can each take our 
man. They know too that we can fight in ranks ; they recollect Lun- 
dy's Lane, and our gallant Miller ; and if we keep a bold front we 
may drive them off yet. At anyrate, no fear, no flinching, we shall 
still be enough for them !' 

** All those who had blamed our leader immediately crowded around 
him, and shaking him warmly by the hand, expressed their regret at 
having once doubted his wisdom, or true courage. Animated and in- 
vigorated we portioned out our ammunition, and prepared ourselves to 
meet the enemy boldly. Meanwhile the British had disembarked, and 
were already drawn up in force, I don't rightly know how many in 
number, but certainly we were to struggle against fearful odds. They 
advanced slowly and with great circumspection ; lumor had magnified 
our little band, and fearing an equal foe, and an ambush behind every 
tree and hillock and clump of bushes, and dreading our imaginary re- 
serve forces, they kept a wary and watchful lookout. 

" We on our part, somewhat sheltered by natural screens, stood with 
beating hearts, breathless and eager. Already had our foremost men 
begun to take aim at the advancing column, when suddenly it stopped, 
it wavered, it retreated a few steps, its officer spoke a few hurried 
words, and we then saw it turn slowly about, and seek the shore. The 
other columns followed. Surprised, thunderstruck, as we were, we 
had discernment enough to guess that ihey had pretty good reasons 
for doing as they did. We looked backward into the woods, and to 
our unutterable astonishment and joy saw a regularly equipped Ameri- 
can officer and company coming swiftly towards us. We observed, 
however, that it was a very small company ; as they came nearer, the 
enemy began to suspect it too, and immediately commenced turning 
again. There was no time to be lost. I rushed from the ranks to 
meet them ; by a hurried question ascertained that they had come from 
Fort Niagara, and had passed our way by the merest chance ; gave 
the officer his cue, and hastened back to Brown. * Soldiers,' cried he 
in a loud voice, ' the Fourteenth Regiment has arrived ; fall back six 
paces, form ranks and charge bayonets !' 

" I have seen men run, sir, when pretty well scared, but those Brit- 
ish beat them ail. In less time than it takes to tell it, they were 
aboard, and in a twinkling the sails set to a fresh breeze. We did n't 
care how fast they got away, but as a parting salute, we dragged forth 
a six-pounder and commenced as vigorous a fire as possible, conceal- 
ing our piece, the roar of which was greatly magnified by the steep 
headlands of the Bay. They fired back a few times and broke the 
boughs over our heads, but they were too anxious to clear the Bay, to 
stop for very careful aim. I do n't know how much or how often we 
cheered. The last we saw of them, as we joyfully hastened back to 
Rochester to celebrate our victory over the ' best' in the village, they 
had swept out of the channel into the lake, and did not seem at all 
disposed to come to anchor." 
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" And did they never come back, sir?" 

*' Never, that I know of. Peace was declared soon after ; hat I re- 
member that a few years later a British subaltern officer who was en- 
gaged in the affair, making a tour through the lake country, stopped 
at my house one night, and that we laughed very heartily over onr 
Yankee trick." c. b. 
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Nothing is more undeniable than that in any community of intelli- 
gent men the vast majority will have a just apprehension of the nature 
and necessity, and consequently a right disposition, as to the obser- 
vance of law. It requires no great degree of virtue to give an onde- 
viating support to rules plainly imposed for individual as well as the 
general security and welfare. Thus, in an army, perilously situated, 
the usually most insubordinate and degraded, from easily perceiving 
its necessity become the earnest maintainers of a rigid and painfiu 
discipline ; and in an enlightened civil community the true charac- 
ter of law is always kept in view ; the stamp of the recognized au- 
thority secures its reception, indeed, but all understand that to be bat 
the primd-faeie evidence of its own intrinsic value, in exact proporticm 
to which alone, it is generally respected. Accustomed therefore to 
this, the obvious and only rational view of the subject, no man of ordi- 
nary capacity or candor connects in his contemplation of regularly 
enacted law, his estimation of the source from which it emanates. 
He may approve or disapprove of the particular form of goremment 
under which he lives, the existing legislative authority may be popu- 
lar or despotic in its character, liberal or arbitrary in its exercise, bat 
while it is the only legitimate authority he regards the regulations it 
imposes in the rightful exercise of its real powers, as commanding his 
respect to their full extent, in their original binding force as law. 
Hence there are no more submissive subjects, no more earnest sus- 
tainers over themselves of necessary arbitrary power, than those most 
worthy and most accustomed to be free. It is one of the most glorious 
facts in our history, that our fathers, while nerving themselves for a 
mortal struggle against the unauthorized assumption of authority over 
them, were voluntarily bearing another yoke, unlicensed by law, and 
in itself a hundred times more vexatious and galling, — ^that while pre- 
paring to sacrifice life, fortune, every thing but sacred honor, rather 
than pay a wrongfully imposed two-penny tax, they readily submitted 
every corner of their houses to the examination of an illegal commit- 
tee in a scrutinizing search after tea. Thus they evinced that right 
understanding of the necessity, the object, and the nature of due re- 
straint, which not only best fits mankind to obey others, but is the first 
requisite to enable them to govern themselves. That understanding 
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18 arrived at by the natural action of the judgment, unbiassed by pre- 
judice or passion, rather than by the influence on the mind of superior 
inherent virtue : and to this may be ascribed the deleterious effects on 
a people of bad government, which consists rather in closing the pop- 
ular mind against the just apprehension of this truth, than in the exer- 
tion upon it of any direct degrading influence. So that the pendulum 
of Revolution rarely stops half way between tyranny and anarchy, for 
the continued imposition of tyrannical laws, that is, of enactments un- 
necessary in themselves or carried to an unnecessary extent, (for such 
are always, in however slight a degree, tyrannical,) in time excites in 
all but the most enlightened, a distrust and hatred of all government, 
it having by its operation come to be regarded as an oppressive re- 
striction, instead of a safeguard. And so, on the other hand, the gen- 
eral peace, order, and happiness of a free people is mainly attributable 
to the fact that their natural sense has not been blinded by excessive 
or unreasonable legislation to the real, lofty and benignant character of 
law. 

The first great object, then, should be so to legislate that the law 
may be to the view of the subject plainly directed to its true object 
only, preservation of order for the general welfare. To this it must 
be adapted, and to this every portion of it must be evidently necessary. 
For law being in itself a restriction, must be imposed for a desirable 
end, in order to its acceptability. Hence any unnecessary part of it is 
a restriction without an end or with an undesirable one, which will be 
viewed with odium, and must inevitably meet with disrespect, if not 
with disregard. Nor can it make the slightest difference in the appli- 
cation of this principle, whether the community to be regulated is 
political or social, for what purpose or on what plan it has been or- 
ganized and established, whether each member has an equal voice in 
die government, or whether the controlling power is exclusively in the 
hands of a few : in all cases where laws are to be made for the regu- 
lation of reasoning men, they must, since human nature is always the 
same, be made by the law-making power, whatever that may be, upon 
the same general principles. And for the same reason of the uniform 
character of mankind, they will, in all cases, when they are just and 
reasonable, receive from those for whom they were made, that defer- 
ence to which from their character they are rightfully entitled. Hence 
whenever there is found prevailing a wide-spread dissatisfaction and 
an extensive disregard of a law among those for whose direction it 
was imposed, there is the strongest reason to believe that a serious 
nfistake in some respect has been committed in the particular form given 
to the object of the general odium. Especially if among its violators 
are found not a few who have always been in every other respect 
strictly obedient to lawful authority, and whose conduct, thereto with- 
out reproach, places them above the suspicion of wanton criminality, 
it is high time to consider whether the obnoxious statute is not at least 
too indiscriminate in its prohibitions, too inconsiderately inclusive in 
the denunciation of its penalties, of transactions which are innocent, 
as well aa of those which are guilty. When this is so, however un- 
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intentionally the mistake may have been committed, the general rever- 
ence for the law, fonnded upon its reason and necessity, which is its 
real strength in the community, is weakened, if not destroyed, and the 
law itself rendered ineffectual to its end. 

Here then is no inconsiderable part of the difficulty experienced in 
legislation, particularly in the formation of restrictive enactments for 
the suppression of existing evils. There is but little doubt generally 
as to what ought to be corrected ; the only question is, how ? Espe- 
cially when the wrong-doing is found attendant as it usually is, upoa 
transactions harmless in themselves, and which therefore the subject 
may reasonably claim the right to perform. For as the law is pn^ 
fessedly and properly only directed against evils, the evil alone is its 
rightful object, when it can, by any possibility, be distinguished and 
separated from the harmless connected with it, and any attempt to make 
shorter work by striking at it through its innocent attendant, must al- 
ways fail. Plainly the only true and effectual course is to avoid in- 
flaming the combustible jealousy of the really well-disposed, that is, of 
the great majority, upon the subject of their imagined, and, at all events, 
harmless rights, by aiming the law at the abuses only, thus securing 
their sympathy and support in its behalf for the prevention of the dis- 
orders of which there can be no doubt the great body disapprove, 
and which they would be glad to assist in suppressing. That the dis- 
orders find no countenance with the majority will be scarcely denied; 
for to maintain that in any indiscriminately selected large assembly of 
intelligent men, the gratuitously vicious and the wantonly wicked bear 
any considerable proportion to the well disposed, or even so great a 
proportion that the latter are unwilling or unable in the absence of pre- 
venting causes to exercise an effectual restraining infiuence upon the 
former, is to contradict the plainest truths of everyday experience, 
and to hazard an assumption with respect to the morality of society ia 
general, for which few will make themselves responsible. Why then 
such abuses do repeatedly occur when there is present, as it would ap- 
pear, the disposition and the ability to prevent them, that is, what are 
the causes which prevent the due exercise of the latter, now become! 
the subject of our consideration. 

It is chiefly because, in enactments of this nature, Law-makers, is 
their well-meant zeal to secure order, unfortunately often overlook 
the undeniable truth, that there *' is no greater evil in legislation than 
legislating too much," a maxim as truly, and far more commonly ap- 
plicable to the provisions of particular laws, than to a general system 
of governmental policy — omitting therefore to distinguish between the 
use of a harmless privilege and the abuse of it — forgetting that laws 
of this kind, in restriction of supposed rights, should be made, if they 
would be respected, with the greatest caution and the strictest dis- 
crimination between necessary and unnecessary prohibitions — discrim- 
inations which, if they exist in Reason, cannot be abrogated by Rig- 
or — acting, in short, upon the specious principle that ** the axe shonU 
be laid at the root of the tree," too often proceed to infatuated attadv 
upon healthy and unhealthy parts alike, for the sake of removing ft 
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dead limb. The result is invariable. To cut away the tree by such » 
wholesale violence is an impossibility, but a gentle shake would have 
brought its corrupt members tumbling down, and the trunk, if lifeless, 
without them, would have perished by their loss. Unnecessary pro- 
hibitions can be never successful, for nothing excites men to opposi- 
tion more quickly, than restramts which have the appearance of a 
needless diminution of their supposed rights. Hence though profess- 
edly for an acknowledgedly desirable end, if not sanctioned by a dis- 
passionate judgment upon their necessity to promote it, they can be 
only partially observed, never generally respected. Such a law is 
like Samson without his hair, not inefficient merely, but provoking the 
contempt and hostility of its enemies, absolutely neglected by those 
who would have been otherwise its strongest friends and supporters. 

Let us suppose a case in illustration. A sweeping law is passed 
by the legislative authority of the State, denouncing severe punish- 
ment upon any individual attending a popular assembly, the ostensible 
reason being that these meetings are always attended by instances of 
disorder and breaches of the public peace. Now whether the reason 
assigned is true or not, the effect of such a law is too well proved by 
experience not to be obvious and undeniable. To judicious and effect- 
ual measures for the suppression of the existing evils only, none 
would have objected. On the contrary, the mass would have readily 
thrown its influence upon the side of the law, for, as we have before 
observed, it is the few, and not the many, who made it necessary. 
Had the law therefore simply stipulated that meetings of this kind 
should be accompanied by due provision for their peace and quietness, 
such as the guarantee of known, responsible, and reliable individuals 
for this character, the absence of personal disguises or even the pre- 
sence of proper public officers, it would have been accepted at once 
as reasonable and its end effectually secured. But in the form sup- 
posed its real object is forgotten, and it is universally scouted as an un- 
authorized invasion of an innocent right. Meetings are therefore held 
and fully attended in defiance of it ; and the circumstance of their il- 
legality will not be likely to occasion an improvement in their charac- 
ter for order. But the executive power is not backward in attempting 
to enforce its authority, and its agents are active to make detections. 
Now then, it has become a question of personal safety to each and 
every aubject, the well-intentioned and the evil-intentioned alike ; for 
punislunent is to be visited on every individual ascertained to have 
been present, not merely whether he participated or not in disorder, 
but whether or not any disorder took place. Discovery therefore must 
be prevented by any means, and disguises are consequently assumed, in 
the safety of which the officers of the law are excluded, if necessary 
by force, while riot and outrage are likely to reign supreme, since they 
are now unchecked even by those whom a judicious enactment would 
have made their efficient preventers, because to make themselves need- 
kasly conspicuous, would be to increase the hazard of detection and 
legal punishment. Thus from this uncalled for association of harm* 
wU Slid harmful in the law, they come to be unity in reality, a union 
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which but for their having been thus bound together by force, would 
never have occurred, might at all events have been easily prevented, 
but when both are to be punished alike, there is the almost absolute 
certainty that both will be indulged in alike. Hence the really well 
intentioned, the usually fast supporters of the law, being exposed as 
well as the really guilty to tbe penalty of its violation, are now found 
endeavoring to defeat its effect. The wrongs which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would have been the most efficient in preventing, 
they now let pass in silence. Thus legitimate authority has lost 
ground ; it has not only failed to crush the opposition of its few and 
comparatively powerless enemies, it has made almost every friend a 
foe. It is needless to enumerate other results. It is plain, however, 
that the jealousy of the law must extend, in part at least, to its authors, 
and the unhappy, un improving state of that community whose rulers 
are regarded with prevailing distrust and dislike, its reputation abroad 
sufferiog from the thousand exaggerated rumors of every trifling diffi- 
culty locally magnified by the existing irritation, and the necessary in- 
fluence upon its prosperity, are among the most unfortunate eflfects of 
this sort of inconsiderate legislation. 

It is true indeed that the Law-giver must be judge in the first in- 
stance of the necessity for any particular regulation, and of the degree 
to which it must restrain the liberty of the subject. But the grounds 
upon which his judgment is, or ought to be based, are of course com- 
prehended by the latter, who, therefore, can not be prevented from ex- 
amining its propriety. Hence the necessity that it be established on- 
ly after careful consideration, based upon inferences beyond dispute. 
Its first and principal requisite is a clear contemplation of the tme 
character and intent of the government exerted. With this it must be 
consistent, and of its adaptedness to this, the judgment of the govern- 
ed also can not be prevented, either from being formed or manifested. 
If as in an army the acknowledged intent of the authority exerted by 
its head is to discipline the wills of the whole mass into complete 
subjection and control by a directing mind, that its united energies 
may be trained to become its simple instrument to effect an ulterior 
end, then every member of the community knows that for the purposes 
of that government. Subordination is the first expediency to which 
every other consideration must yield. By them then, the law will be 
received with implicit respect and obedience, because a strict and lit- 
eral, unhesitating compliance with every part of it, is reasonably de- 
manded, as absolutely essential to the furtherance of its end. How 
else is the rigid discipline of the camp maintained by the few over the 
many, if not by the reasoning and reasonable disposition of the vast 
majority in this as well as every other community of men ? And if 
the design of the government is, as it ordinarily is, simply to secure 
the order, happiness, and prospehly of the community, while the latter 
is working out by other means its distinct legitimate ends, still the 
particular laws imposed must be sanctioned by the judgment of the 
society upon their necessity, or they can not receive its respect. Un- 
der any rightfully exercised government, whose actions may be sop- 
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posed to represent the will of the people, the existence of any regu- 
larly enacted unrepealed law is the proper and the sufficient evidence 
of their judgment upon it, and it therefore is entitled to universal accept- 
ance. But among intelligent men in any circumstances, the true 
foundation of their regard for law, as well as of any other rule of ac- 
tion, is its own self-recommendation to their judgment and reason ; 
because appeals of that kind are the arguments which they are most 
ready to recognize and admit. And in all cases those appeals which 
have most influence upon the minds of the governed, are the proper 
arguments to recommend the law. Hence if the society is made up 
of individuals unaccustomed or unable to exercise their judgment, 
and incapable of comprehending with appreciation the real object of 
law, as a community of savages, lunatics, or young children, then, as 
these are most readily influenced by hopes and fears depending on 
their obedience or the contrary, due respect for the regulations im- 
posed, may generally be best secured by the certainty which attends 
the rewards of the one, and the penalties of the other. But in a com- 
munity too intelligent and too proud to regard these considerations as 
in themselves any ground for demanding obedience, reliance upon such 
means of securing their regard, must prove a failure. Not that laws 
should be made without penalties. These ajid their due visitation 
upon offenders, are necessary to enforce obedience upon the abandon- 
ed violators of law in defiance of unquestioned duty. It is not of 
their respect that we speak, as attainable by appeals to reason and 
right, but of the general regard of the society, the absence of which 
is conclusively manifested when men of respectability and moral worth 
are found uniting with the rest in the general opposition. There is 
no grosser misstatement then, than that which children, recognizing its 
truth in their own experience, believingly ponder on as they scrawl it 
in their copy books, " Government is maintained by rewards and pun- 
ishments." Government is maintained by the reasonableness of its 
laws, a truth well understood in this favored land, and which the rest 
of the world is fast learning. When at last it shall be fully appreci- 
ated, its vindication will appear in the overthrow of every goveniment, 
and every law, with all its rewards and punishments, that cannot ap- 
peal to the judgment of its subjects upon its necessity and right to live. 
The penalty then affixed to every law, is so appended to it, not as 
an argument to the many for its observance, but for the enforcement 
upon the reckless, unprincipled few, careless of law, however right, of 
those rules which the society from whom they emanate has imposed 
upon itself as just and reasonable. The indisputable truth that law, to 
be efficient, must have a certain and speedy execution of its penalties, 
applies only to its observance by this class, and is entirely subordinate 
to that of its necessity for the general assent of the society, without 
which, as we have seen, it can not be enforced. Without this assent, 
a law enacted or persisted in, must be regarded by its subjects as a 
mark at which to aim hostility ; and the more severe and certain the 
peoalty, the more fierce and unrelenting their enmity to it. For it is 
Ui acknowledged and immutable tendency in human nature, to be more 
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determinedly fixed in a course which is followed from a sentiment of 
opposition, than if led in it by the inclination or the judgment. In our 
day of entire religious liberty, the different sects live harmoniously 
together, and not eren the most fanatical sectarian offers any objection 
or disrespect to the laws which require him to live with a proper def- 
erence to the opinions and observances of rival denominations, still 
less to those which enjoin a regard for the ordinary customs and de- 
cencies of society. But when our fathers, incited by the improprieties 
of a few individual zealots among the Baptists and Quakers, instead 
of directing their punishment at those improprieties only, in which 
course no one now doubts they would have been heartily seconded by 
every reasonable man of those sects, and would have been entirely 
successful — ^not distinguishing, in short, between the use and abuse 
of religious freedom, passed stringent laws against their assembling at 
aU, and inflicted punishments upon any persons attending their meet- 
ings, the effect was to increase tenfold in number and in degree the 
outrages which had occasioned the enactments. This alarming result, 
instead of causing, as it should have done, their immediate modifica- 
tion, seemed only an increased reason for their rigid enforcement, and 
persistence in this mistaken course involved the government in a tedi- 
ous and unprofitable contest, unknown to a more enlightened policy. 
" This legislation," says Bancroft, " was fruitful of result. Quakers 
swarmed where they were feared. They came expressly because 
they were not welcome, and threats were construed as invitations.'' 
A law then for the preservation of order, if it would not defeat its own 
ends, must not depend for its success chiefly upon the power and reso- 
lution of its makers to enforce it. They may punish its violation, but o^ 
der by that means alone, they can not secure. The rule and every provis- 
ion of it must recommend itself to the judgment of the subjects, not only 
by the propriety of the end it aims at, but by its evident necessity for 
the promotion of that end. Men are tractable enough to be led in 
the right way, but they want their disposition and ability to walk in it 
recognized, and become restive and obstinate if they think they are to 
be driven.* 



* The following words of a venerated man still among us, whose long and soo* 
oetsftil experience alone would invest his counsels on this subject with peculiar in* 
terest, are so much in point, (for though spoken particularly with respect to the gov- 
ernment of a college community, they equally apply to that of any,) that we cannot 
forbear quoting them. 

" The government in a college, which becomes a substitute for government in a 
fiunily, i^ould resemble it as mnch as possible in its peculiar character. What Hmo 
is the nature of the discipline in a well regulated family ? It is not maii^ a gov* 
emment of restraint and terror, but of mild and persuasive influence." — " Yet this 
is not to be relied upon as superseding entirely the necessity of punishment In 
seminaries of learning, as well as in political communities, there are refractor 
spirits which nothing but the penalties of the law will restrain. On the o^er hancl, 
where punishments are frequent, there must be a great deficiency of that monl 
influence on which the prevention of crime principally depends. It has been said bf 
an eminent philosopher and statesman, with a near approximation to the truth, that 
the great art of government consists in not governing too muchP — ** It w(Hild be 
more ezadJy true, that it oooBiBts in coodacting the goveniment in such a way tliai 
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No doubt cases may be supposed, for they often occur, where the 
whole power, being in the hands of the law-tnakers, independent of any 
responsibility to the governed for its exercise, and the latter being with- 
out any means of successful opposition, beyond simple disobediences^ 
a determined execution of the prescribed penalties, especially when 
these are very severe, may for a time crush resistance even to the 
most unreasonable legislation, and secure an apparent, but only a tem- 
porary success. The liberties of the subject may be held down for a 
time by a strong hand, and remonstrance being useless, may be silenced 
by fear. Such obedience, however, even if desirable by a govern- 
ment seeking only the confidence and the happiness of its subjects, is 
of little permanence. The flame of rebellion may be smothered, bat 
carefully treasured up and preserved in existence, it is transmitted 
most surely from generation to generation, the unremitting vigilance of 
the ruling power watching for its reappearance, only serving constant- 
ly to remind the subject of the preciousness of his cherished trust, and 
it will again dash out in vigorous action, at the first breath of opportu- 
nity, through the minutest cranny of negligence in restriction. The 
British rule in Ireland serves well to illustrate. How oflen has re- 
sistance, in that unhappy island, been trodden out ; but their hatred 
has been established more firmly than their submission — hatred, by 
no means entirely attributable to existing reasons, for that excited long 
since has not passed away with its causes. It is well known that 
among the most ignorant and stupid classes of the Irish people, no 
small portion of their bitter enmity to the English name is attributable 
to their traditionary remembrance of Cromwell, the recollection of 
whose savage and unbounded butcheries is still kept alive in curses 
of his race for his sake, and cherished in dreams of future revenge. 
Still less can successive years, or successive generations, in any in- 
telligent community, jealous of its rights, fade out the memory of 
conquered submission. It remains rankling in the heart, infecting the 
whole system ; it may be extracted by gentleness, but it will be more 
deeply infixed by violence. 

Not to extend the subject farther, it is plain that men should be 
governed as they should be instructed, not by the imposition of law 
as arbitrary dicta, whose correctness is not to be questioned, but as 
inferences deduced by reason, which questioning can only confirm. 
If they will not admit the most abstract propositions of science upon 
any other ground, neither will they rest satisfied with rules for their 
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it shall be as little felt as possible, except in its successful results.'* — ** So to adapt 
the means to the end as to secure the desired results with the least possiUe inter- 
fBreood with the interests and feelings of the governed." — " A £EuthftiI and discreet 
aflSoer of the college has his eye upon the minutest deviations from conrect deport- 
ment. But he may suffer them to pass without censure, if he sees no danger that 
they will grow into evils of formidable magnitude. He distinguishes between the 
hannleas nght of the glow-worm, and the spark which is fallmg on a magazine of 
powder. Tiie best college government is that which occasions the least observatioii 
except by its success." — ** All display of authority, all discipline proceeding from the 
love of power, is to be scrupulously avoided." — Pret, Dojfs Adareu at Pr$t. WM^ 
9eff9 Inant^maUon^ 1846. pp. 67, 8. 
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own regulation, everjr part of which can not receive the same sanction, 
or does not rest upon it its claim to reception. And since in every 
community the mass is disposed to reverence the law, that which is 
really demanded by necessity will invariably obtain general regard, 
the prevailing want of which should induce renewed examination 
whether the use and abuse of harmless rights have not been needlessly 
connected ; and whether the obnoxious part of the rule may not be 
modified with safety, and with more certainty of securing its ultimate 
end. However absurd then, and unphilosophical the fancies, however 
ridiculous and puerile the hobbies which any portion of the society 
may have adopted — their proscription by law, without distinguishing 
them from their abuses in its provisions, will not cure, but increase 
the evil. The true and only way to eradicate them is to let them 
alone, and they will perish by the destructive character of their own 
absurdity. But men will never relinquish a folly which they think 
they are maintaining on principle. Not that it ceases to be a folly, 
but that its folly no longer enters into the question of its abandonment. 
U was taken up without consideration, and would soon have been vol- 
antarily rejected ; but it will be maintained against force, from a sen- 
timent of obstinate pride. Such a tendency the candid mind may rep- 
rehend, but the mind blinded by passion is not candid. It never 
weighs reason, and it scorns expediency. In this, human nature may 
be weak, wrong perhaps, but it is universal, invariable, unchangeable. 
Legislation, which is to be its guide, should never, like it, lose sight 
9f the judgment ; but should carefully observe the distinctions which 
buman nature, when inflamed by resentment, will not. It should thus 
provide for its fallibilities, and never unnecessarily provoke them to 
Action. Yet even they were not implanted in the mind by its benevo- 
lent Creator entirely in vain, for tlie progress and happiness of man. 
Rather to be rejoiced at than deplored are its proud spirit, its quick 
opposition, its unconquerable resolution. These, if wisely managed, 
may be made the powerful auxiliaries of Truth and Virtue. When 
unrestrained, they too often enslave the man, but every day henceforth 
to the complete consummation, will see them coming into more glo- 
rious action for the liberation of the race. 



a Cark at tlje JTortl). 

On the evening of one of the loveliest days in that season of pecu- 
liar loveliness — the Indian Summer — I, Pillgarlick, was sitting at the 

window of my room in W College — wherein my Sophomore year 

was passed, enjoying the beauties of the scenery, and the sweet se- 
ductions of a post-mensal fumigation. With a mind and body so 
nearly at rest, that naught interrupted mine inward repose save 
cloudy reminiscences of a morning " fizzle" and an aflernoon " flunk,^ 
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my tranquillity was sufficiently enviable. The blue smoke, as it curled 
quietly upwards, drew my thoughts heavenward, and certes, the dark 
glossy foliage around, affording a pleasing contrast to the rich moon- 
light in which it was bathed, did in no wise hinder their progress. 
They parted company with my brain so rapidly, that it was not long 
before the latter was left in that state which Carlyle would probably 
term the *' No-idea reposition." In plain English — tell it not to the ro- 
mantic — whisper it not in the ears of Grace Geenwood — I was fall- 
ing into a doze. At last my head dropped upon my knees, my meer- 
schaum from my hand, and myself into a state of somnolency, at one 
and the same moment. 

Precisely how long I remained in this condition is a point which I 
shall leave to that little angel, who, according to the Persian tradition, 
keeps record of our sleeping and waking hours. All I know about 
the matter is, that the moon, which was just rising when my trance 
commenced, was at a very respectable angle with the plane of the hori- 
zon, when it ended. This latter event was brought about by a most 
ungentle grasp laid upon my shoulder, and a hideous roar bellowed in- 
to my ears. Starting up, it was not long before I ascertained that the 

above dulcet sound emanated from the lungs of Tommy £ , my 

particular Achates, and the best fellow in College, baring a leetle too 
much of " boss and devil" in his composition. 

" What's the row, Tom ? Expelled, eh ?" quoth I. 

" Expelled, you sleepy scamp ! Do you imagine that I could ever 
dream of making a fuss about such a trifle. No, there's something of 
more consequence in the wind, and if you want to hear it, wake up, 
my boy." 

I was all attention. 

" A friend of mine in Varmount wrote me yesterday, saying that ducks 
were plenty as pickpockets on Willow Pond near his " location" — that 
the deuce a gun to speak of had been fired among them yet, and that 
the sooner I came down the better. I got the news this afternoon, and 
went to work directly. I've a team engaged — Jim H — is going with 
us, and we must be off to-night." 

** But I have no gun, and where can I — " 

" Here, here," responded Tom, dragging the required article from 
under his cloak, " here it is, now get on your toggery, and finish your 
snooze if you like. We '11 call for you at two in the morning." 

" How far is it ?" 

" About twenty-five miles, and we shall do it easy in less than three 
hours — put the horses up, and be on the water before sunrise. Be 
ready, that's a good boy." And, turning on his heel, Tom departed. 

I examined the gun. It was a heavy double, ten pounds, twelve 
guage, and thirty-two inches — altogether a sweet piece — rather light 
for ducks, but green cartridges, and of which I had a bountiful supply, 
would remedy that. I then hunted up powder flask, shot-belt, Thom- 
son's caps, double Bs, cartridges, and all the etceteras likely to be in 
requisition ; indued my shooting toggery, greased my boots, and lastly 
glanced at the clock. Half past eleven. Sleep I could not — so en- 
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sconcing myself in a convenient arm-chair, with the aid of Bentley's 
Miscellany, and Froissart, I contrived to kill those two hoars and a 
half with tolerable ease. 

As the clock struck two, a thundering clash of heavy boots in the 
entry announced the advent of the punctual Tom, and I had scarcely 
risen, ere the door was kicked open by that gentleman. My great- 
coat and boots were speedily donned, a fresh cigar lighted, and gun in 
band forth we went into the cold night air. We scrambled into the 
wagon : Harry seized the reins, squared his elbows most gnostically, 
and away we dashed, making the sileot street ring with merry shout 
and song. 

At precisely twelve minutes to five we drew up before the doors of 
a small tavern, and only a mile from the intended theatre of our la- 
bors. Nobody was stirring at that unfashionable hour, but after we had 
spent about ten minutes in sturdy applications of boot and fist to the 
door, it was slowly opened by a big, red headed biped, with half his 
^' points untrussed," and eyes about one quarter open. 

** Wha-ats wanted ?" drawled the aforesaid animal. 

" Take out those horses," quoth Tom, " give them a good feed, show 
xi% into a comfortable room — send somebody to light a fire, and tell the 
old gentleman to get us a cold breakfast, in less than no time. D' ye 
hear ?" letting fiy a half dollar at him. 

Our gentleman grinned, and straightway marshalled us into a room 
of tolerably prepossessing appearance, but rather colder, if any thing, 
than the outside air. Presently a slip-shod feminine, in a dirty calico, 
and red hair, hideously '< fixed," made her appearance and condescend- 
ed to set about lighting a fire. Tom soon commenced a lively badin- 
age with the interesting young lady, which lasted without much in- 
terruption, until he requested a kiss. Upon which, our Diana scuttled 
out of the room in all the pride of injured virtue, leaving matters, as 
regarded the embryo fire, in statu quo. The wood however being dry, 
and all needful articles at hand, it was not long before we were en- 
joying the warmth of a merry blaze. The " cold breakfast" having 
appeared and vanished, we sent a boy to the pond to get a boat in 
readiness, loaded our guns with a due regard to the welfare of oar 
aaatic friends, and marched stoutly forth. 

A mile's tramp brought us to Willow Pond, in such good season, 
that though the eastern horizon began to display a warmer tinge thu 
the encircling ether, uncle Sol was still *' over the mountains and far 
away." Our boat was at our feet, a small one expressly made for the 
sport, Incapable of accommodating more than four, sharp at both ends, 
low in the water, and propelled when the game was in sight, by curi- 
ous little paddles, which could be worked without the exposure of 
more than a hand to the timid quarry. In we stepped. 

" Now look sharp, boys," observed H., as he seized a paddle and 
placed its light blade in the water. We had occasion to " look sharp" 
sooner than he expected, for scarcely had he spoken, when, bang! 
came the dull roar of a regular-built duck-gun, and from behind a little 
promontory some fifty yards in front of us, up jumped twelve or fif- 
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teen ducks, and came rapidly forward with quack and flutter. Lucki- 
ly I was standing, perfectly unencumbered, gun in hand, and what 
was of more consequence, cool as even Lord Kennedy could have de- 
sired. So, marking the foremost bird, — a noble drake, — I cocked my 
left hand barrel, loaded with loose shot, and let him have it. To my 
surprise, he kept on, seemingly untouched. I was about to give him 
another dose, when suddenly he faltered, and with pinions loosened and 
powerless, though still extended, came rapidly down and struck the 
water with a heavy splash Bang ! bang ! crack ! bang ! from Tom 
and H., and both fetched their birds handsomely ; while, pitching up 
my gun a second time, I sent the green cartridge after the fast-disap- 
pearing survivors. More by chance than skill, another bird was hit 
and fell. 

<* Good, good," exclaimed Tom. " Six birds down before we are 
twenty yards from land, double shots, and all killed clean. Now let's 
gather them." 

We did gather them, without much trouble, all being stone dead ; 
and then, disposing our guns in convenient proximity, we set stoutly 
to work at the paddles, and soon placed a reasonable expanse of wa- 
ter between ourselves and the shore. 

The first ray of sunlight came streaming over the forest at this mo- 
ment. Not a particle of fog was visible, all seemed perfectly clear and 

cold. H dropped his paddle, and taking up a spy-glass, leisurely 

swept the surface of the pond in all directions. Suddenly he plumped 
down again, and made an instinctive motion towards his gun. 

" By Jupiter, there they are, and such a jolly lot of them too. We 're 
in luck, boys. Pull, pull for your lives." 

Without any inquiry, we obeyed, aware that H was an " old 

hand," and knew well enough what he was about, though with naked 

eyes we could as yet discern nothing. H caught up his paddle, 

and with one dexterous sweep sent the boat round nearly from west 
to north. Then he stooped low, and for a few minutes we worked 
our slender blades silently but strongly. I strained my eyes in the 
direction whither we were moving, but vainly ; nothing unusual was 
to be seen. At last I caught an indistinct glimpse of a broad white 
line, certainly something else than water, between our boat and the 

distant and dimly visible shore. H apparently noticed this at 

the same time, for he extended himself at full length in the boat, with 
bis gun lying near, and signed to Tom and myself to do likewise. 
With some difficulty, owing to the confined nature of our quarters, 
we succeeded in accomplishing a similar movement. H 's posi- 
tion placed him at the best point for managing the two little hand pad- 
dles, and we moved slowly, and silently, towards our destined victims. 
Five minutes expired thus. With throbbing heart, I at last pulled off 
my cap, and ventured slowly to raise my head. Heavens ! there they 
were, sure enough. The white line had extended itself into a large 
mass, containing, certainly, hundreds of ducks. They were feeding, 
and evidently had no suspicions of danger. So keen of sight and 
hearing are all the varieties of the duck tribe, that, had the wind risen 

V«t. XT. 16 
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in the wrong quarter, or tbe surface of the water been unruffled, we 
ahould infallibly have been detected. But every thing was propitious 
to us. The breeze blew right in our faces, and the pond was chop- 
ping, under its influence, in small waves, which favored our approach 
unseen. Before I could notice any thing more, however, I was brought 
to my level again, by a smart pinch in an inexpressible part of my 
corporation, administered by the cautious Tom. He dared not speak 
aloud, but such a look as he glowered at me ! and I saw his lips mov- 
ing as though they were forming the French word which in our own 
tongue signifieth '^ lady." 

Instinctively I laid my hand on my gun ; but it was as yet of bo 
use, for we were still scarcely within rifle range of the fowl. On we 
moved. I thought I could feel the slow dragging of the water against 
the bottom of the skiff, and my heart thumped like a Sound steam- 
boat. At last we got within eighty yards. The ducks began to show 
symptoms of being " up to snufl*," and a nearer approach was out of 

the question. No matter ; H knew that good green cartridges 

would tell farther than that. He left his hold of the paddies, seized 
his gun-barrel, and drew it slowly along, till it was over the side, and 
the butt had found its resting place. Cocking both barrels, he cau- 
tiously raised his face as little as possible, and took a rapid, but cool 
aim ; Tom and Ego Ipse keeping pace with him in all these prepara- 
tions. 

Fire ! bang ! bang ! and six barrels bellowed forth, all blended into 
one mighty roar. In an instant we were on our feet. Well had onr 
shots told. Such a hubbub, screaming, quacking, splashing, and the 
rush of 'wings, all together, has rarely been heard. Such of the 
broad-billed gentry as had escaped our broadsides, " went on their 
way rejoicing," like bullets. But all were not thus fortunate. The 
water before us was strewed like a battle-fleld with the dead, the 
dying, and those who, disabled but not mortally wounded, maintained 
a frantic, though useless, flapping and screaming. It was not long 
before we were in the midst of our victims. But here befell a grier- 
ous *' hitch." The procurage of that indispensable necessary to 
duck-shooters, a retriever, had been allotted to H . That gentle- 
man, albeit a good shot and a good sportsman, was gifted with the 
worst memory in the world, and had '* in course" forgotten all ahont 
the matter. This was no joke. A dead duck may be gathered with 
all the ease imaginable ; but what with swimming, diving, and dodg- 
ing, a wounded one will bother Auld Clootie himself. No help font, 
however, and we set to work, wisely resolving to secure the disabled 
first. And such a piece of work as we had ! Did I grab suddenly 
at a wing-tipped rascal right under the side ? — he dodged, and I wtt 
all but precipitated into the element after him. Did I strike at him 
with a paddle ? — he dove, and the weapon dashed harmlessly into tbe 
wafer. 

After a great deal of useless sweating, and a few pious observa- 
tions, Tom gave in, and resorted to an easier mode of effecting bis 
object. Catching up his gun, he let drive a charge of double B its 
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•truggling drake, and destroyed his misery and personal identity to- 
gether. The fowl was resolved straightway into a leg, a bill, and a 
mass of disconnected feathers, which floated off in all directions, 
each on its own account. Nothing daunted, my fidus Achates re- 
peated the experiment, and succeeded in cutting on the head of the 
bird at which he aimed. This expedient was all now left us, and in 

despair H and myself adopted it. By the use of moderate 

charges, and aimed as much as possible at the head, we succeeded, 
after an hour's incessant popping, in extinguishing all the " vitai 
sparks" around us. We then counted up the slaughtered— ^rly-zAree 

good, stout, and juicy teal. 

• • • # • • • 

Perhaps my narrative should have been longer. I^the reader wishes 
it so, I am delighted to hear it — but " the truth 's truth. Master Brook.'' 
We had slaughtered more game than we could carry, and eschewing 
the brutal snobbishness of butchering for the butchering's sake, a mo- 
tion was made and carried to adjourn sine die. What events befell on 
our ride collegeward I remember not. And what ** excuses" we ren- 
dered unto Prex, and what he said thereupon — ^behold, are they uot 
written in the book of M , the son of H ? 

E. P. C. 



MilaxL 

A complete History of Italy has never been written by any Eng* 
Ush author. Rome has found an Arnold and a Gibbon to tell her ria# 
^od fall in words of truth and beauty, while many of less note have 
Ufted no feeble voice in her behalf. Romulus, Tarquin, 6raochus» 
Qsesar, Nero and Hildebrand are familiar names to all ; Rome as a 
laiinicipalityy a republic, an empire ; as the seat of the Holy See, and 
Ibome of spiritual despotism is known to the most. But Rome is not 
Italy, nor is the History of Rome the History of all Italy. Yet we 
a^ wont to confound them, or, if we do not do this, to let the fonnar 
nake us forget the latter. True, Roman events constitute the great 
iact in Italian history ; but there are others, subordinate though they 
bOs of deep interest and importance. Other cities than that of the 
Seven Hills have been, and are, within Italians borders ; the Latin 
aiid Papal were not the only states, nor Emperor and Pope the only 
sovereigns, there existing. The histories of these cities, states anid 
znlers are, to say thie least, highly instructive and worthy a close atten- 
tion. No one, who will read " the Italian Republics'* by Sismoadi, 
turief and cursory as it is, can deny this. If any one does, let him 
Miruse part of the last canto of Childe Harold, and he wiU feel of 
Mly aa Byron says : 
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*<01i, Qodl ObtLt thou wert in thy nakednMs 
LeM lovel J or more powerful, and oould'st claim 
Thj rig^t, and awe the robbers back who press 
To shed thj blood and drink the tears of thy distress." 

My present purpose is to give a slight sketch of the history of Mi- 
lan as presenting an instance of wonderful vicissitudes of fortune, and 
as affording a partial idea of the condition of the cities of Northern 
Italy during the middle age. 

Milan, the ancient Mediolanum, was *' founded by the Insubrian 
Gauls as the capital of their territory which lay between the Quicinus 
and the Adda.** In A. C. 321 it was taken by the Romans, and was 
considered by them as a metropolis ever afier. In the reigns of Dio- 
cletian and Maximilian it became the virtual capital of the Western 
Empire, and " here in 303, Constantine subscribed the famous edict 
securing to the Christians the free exercise of their religion.'' At 
the time of the irruption of the barbarians in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies Milan was nearly ruined. I will pass over the six hundred 
years between the dissolution of the empire and the twelfth century, 
at which time Italy came under the German sway. During this in- 
terval Milan with the other cities of Lombardy had increased in 
strength and learned to depend on their own resources. Independence, 
a strong love of liberty, and a determination to maintain their rights 
were their prevailing characteristics. The parties of the Guelphs 
and Ghibilines, that is, the supporters of the empire and the church 
in the contest about investitures, now sprang into existence. Milan 
directed the party of the church and was consequently opposed to the 
Emperor. 

About this time, 1 1 52, the Germanic Diet conferred the crown on 
Frederick Barbarossa, a brave prince and jealous of the imperial pre- 
rogatives. Considering Italy in a state of revolt he entered it with 
an army and laid siege to Milan which had been the first to take np 
arms and now bravely resisted him. Mediation was at last offered 
and accepted — the Milanese obtaining an honorable capitulation. A 
treaty was made, but the emperor proposing a constitution depriving the 
inhabitants of the city of some of their most precious rights, they agaii 
retorted to arms. Frederick now declared his firm intention not to 
return to Germany until he had ruined Milan. For three years he block- 
aded the town, cutting off all supplies, and t^e famished citizens wers 
compelled to surrender at discretion in March, 1 162. Their lives were 
spared, but the houses and walls of the city were razed to the ground* 
Tho« Milan fell a sacrifice to its love of freedom. 

Several of the Lombard towns, the Guelphs and Ghibilines uniting 
to ward off the common danger, now formed a confederation against tht 
Emperor, called the League of lombardy. Their first act was to re« 
build Milan, which had lain desolate ^ve years. The returning inhab* 
itants again gave the city strength, and, when nine years later Frede- 
rick made a last attempt to overthrow it, his whole army was totally 
rooted at Lignano. This defeat determined the Emperor to peaces 
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and the brave Milanese reaped the fruit of their steadfast courage and 
manifold hardships in the privileges conceded and guaranteed to them, 
in common with the other Lombard cities, by the peace of Constance. 

For nearly a century Milan continued to enjoy the benefits of free- 
dom, increasing in wealth and population. In 1288 it contained two 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; at this period, the spirit of faction reap- 
peared in the contests between the Guelphs and Ghibilines, which 
were unfavorable to liberty. The city finally became permanently sub- 
jected to the Yisconti, a powerful family of the nobility, and with the 
adjoining towns was erected into a Dutchy by the Emperor, in which 
situation it remained for a long time. Francisco Sforza was its ruler at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and proved himself an able and 
efiicient sovereign. 

In 1500, Louis XIII obtained possession of the Dutchy of Milan. 
Spain received it in 1560, and retained it until about 1700, having du- 
ring a century and a half, by oppression and cruelty, reduced the num- 
ber of inhabitants from three hundred thousand to one hundred thousand. 
From the Spaniards it passed to the German branch of the House of 
Austria, and was secured to Maria Theresa, the heir of that House, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Forty-four years afterwards 
Italy was overrun by the French under Bonaparte. Milan again 
changed hands and was included in the republic founded by the Direc- 
tory. Upon the overthrow of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons it reverted to its former masters, and is at this day under 
Austrian power. 

I have thus gone over in the briefest manner the prominent changes 
in the political history of Milan. So hurried a glance can not possibly 
give any satisfactory idea to the critical student, nor awaken that inter- 
est in the general reader which the events narrated should warrant. 
Yet even this l^asty view may be of some advantage. We have seen 
the beginnings of the ancient city — we have seen how under number- 
less adversities, struggling against Romans and the hordes of the 
North, it grew up to manly vigor : how it developed within itself the 
idea of freedom and hatred of servitude. There is much, very much in 
the annals of Milan to instruct, much to demand our admiration, and 
much to bring sorrow. They teach us the pernicious efifects of faction ; 
the dangerous tendency of distinction of rank, and the imperious neces- 
sity of liberty of both mind and body, in order to the advancement of 
civilization and the development of society. They give us splendid 
examples of heroic struggles for great principles ; of the sacrifices men 
will make upon the altar of freedom. When Frederick Barbarossa, 
supported by the whole German Empire, marched into Lombardy, with 
the avowed intention of forcing the cities to submit to an allegiance 
which would curtail their liberties and destroy their rights, Milan, 
though but a single town, was the first to determine and declare that it 
would resist him to the last. Like ancient Athens, when threatened bv 
the countless swarms of Persia* it dared, single-handed, to cope with 
one of the mightiest monarchs of his age, and for a time, bravely main- 
tained the unequal strife. Even when it fell, its spirit died not, but 
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appeared with new life and Tigor in the Lombard League, which soon 
reatored the walla and houaee of the diamantled city. With unbroken 
courage the returned inhabitants continued to oppose their former con- 
queror, and it was the Milanese that gained the final victory at Lignano. 
The German cavalry, by a sudden charge, had surrounded the carrocio, 
(the sacred car, drawn by oxen and bearing the flags and armorial bear- 
ings of the city,) and fortune seemed to side with the Imperialists, 
when a band of nine hundred young men of Milan, who had sworn to 
conquer or die, and were called the ** Company of Death," threw them- 
aelves with the fierceness of despair upon the advancing enemy, and 
by their impetuous valor turned the tide of battle, and saved the liberty 
of Italy. 

Such were the Milanese of the twelfth century. How greatly have 
they changed since then ! Long years of wrongs, contests, and op- 
pressions, have broken their once proud spirits and debased them to 
the present low level of Italian character. The Austrian policy has 
worked the same results among them as elsewhere, and amid the splea- 
did cathedrals and paintings that have come down from brighter days, 
with a history on whose pages are chronicled the glorious deeds of aa- 
cestors, the people live in ignorance and degradation. Milan, and ii- 
deed the whole of Italy, is at present a mournful spectacle. The Iste 
struggle for freedom seems to have produced no permanent result, aad 
the young republic at Rome has been put down by the very hand tbit 
should have sustained it. The Past for Italy has been glorious ; ptii- 
ful is the Present, and what shall be the Future ? We hope, we tmst, 
ve almost believe, that Byron's prophecy is true. He says : 

** Yet Italy 1 through every other land 
Thy -wrongs should riDg, and shall, fnnn side to side ; 
Mother of arts 1 as once of error ; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our religion I whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heayen 1 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driyeD, 
Boll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven." 
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Vi)t ffrntttrntx in an !2lmtrUan Sott$t 

** Hie web of our life k a mingled yam.*' 

Air 8 WeUthiaSndt Well. 

*^JisA now, with gleams of half-eadinguiahed thought^ 
With many recognitions dim and fEiint^ 
And somewhat of sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mmd reyives again." Wordnoorih, 

CHAPTER I. 

Could we, by some 9peciaJ favor of Providence, be granted the bap* 
py privilege of reading the " unwritten history" of the human race. 
It 18 our opinion, the philosopher would be presented with far more 
truthfully representations of humanity for his speculations, and the 
•eeker of pleasure find *' facts are stranger than fiction." When we 
behold the fabrics of men leveled by the tempest, or piled in ruin by 
the earthquake, we look upon these works with solemn interest, and 
tl« moved with profound admiration ; but we inquire with deeper in* 
terest, why and where, in the usual quiet of nature, stirred the first 
breath, by what secret influence did it swell to such tremendous pow- 
er. When we witness the splendid effects of complex machinery, or 
tface along the thread of history the workings of great political events, 
dbserving how they have changed the face of the world, tearing down 
and setting up, reforming and improving nations, we eagerly turn from 
these striking exhibitions of power, to learn the simplest form of the 
one, and the peculiar circumstances which gave rise to the other. We 
are more struck by the novelty of the fact, that the careless hour of 
an idle soldier employed in cutting the initials of his name on a slip 
of green bark, which then thoughtlessly dropped, had, whilst he slept, 
stamped his name on a leaf; the accidental falling of an apple from the 
tree, the oscillation of the lamp in a church ; discovered the printing- 
press, the laws of gravitation, and the telescope ; than we now are 
by the fact of their existence or by their structure and method of ac- 
tion. Frequently some beautiful tint in a picture, or brilliant point 
m a landscape, more readily arrests and fastens the attention, ihan 
more bold and important features. In nature and art, in history ana sci- 
ence, we expect, we know we shall meet with great events and great 
facts ; we are ever ready to anticipate them, and can in some degree 
determine their character beforehand, for there is a certain sameness 
through them all. But we are never weary in making the inquiry, 
** what was the beginning ?^ We readily and willingly turn from ab- 
Mract principles to History, from history to Biography, and from 
biography to a brilliant anecdote, that like the lightning's flash on 
the surrounding darkness and uncertainty, reveals to full day-light the 
intricacies and very springs of character. In a word, all this stir and 
talk about the dependence of things upon great men, great actions, and 
thrilling events means but this ; the '* summa vita^* of them all lies 
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io the secret efforts, the interual struggles, and the power inFolved in oth- 
erwise trivial circumstances which shape and fix the destiny of the man. 
We believe it in no wise transcends the bounds of truth to assert, could 
aU the history of the majority of men, who never have and never will 
be heard of beyond their own private sphere, be known, it would far 
more interestingly illustrate the force of small causes, than that of the 
" great ones" of the world, after they have become such, and woald 
show how much they are dependent upon trifles for their greatness. 

They who have figured most in public, whether driven on by the 
malice and envy, or even the good-will of others, or whether led by 
their own selfishness and ambition, or by patriotism and right, have 
followed a well beaten track. 

"Ecce! quanta e paryis.'* 

We are led to make these reflections, in part by the recollectiofl of 
some incidents and circumstances in the life of an individual, to whose 
acquaintance accident introduced us, and judging from the interest these 
incidents and circumstances awakened in ourselves, we give them to 
others. 

Between two neighboring states in the full perfection of original 
grandeur, stretches the " primeval forest," in a majesty and silence 
almost unbroken and undisturbed save by the roar of the elements, or 
the ringing rifle of some adventurous huntsman. The ruthless hand 
of civilization has as yet but slightly marred its beauty, or desecrated 
this " mystic temple," where, from time immemorial, has arisen the 
simple prayer of the red-man's worship. Christian worshiper; if ever 
during the solemn night, or even at mid-day, you have stood ailent and 
alone in the midst of this vast temple of nature, and have not beard, 
not the heathen's, but the Christian's God, the Great Spirit, moving 
through these solemn aisles, like as Jehovah was heard walking in Eden, 
I fear worship never shed its calm delight over your soul. If you have 
done this, and still can look with complacence upon the vandalism 
which the march of improvement, so called, is pouring upon these 
hallowed places, you yet can learn reverence of the *' untutored sav- 
age." As the lofty crag receives and carelessly tosses off the rushing 
might of the wave-driven sea, thus these veterans of the forest have 
lonsr stood, grasping and staying the tempest in his rage, or kindly 
shenering the savage warrior as he narrates the history of each victo- 
rious trophy, relates the heart-stirring adventures of the chase, or bur- 
ied in oblivious sleep, he dreams of that " spirit land," where, amidst 
perennial flowers and ever babbling streams, he may enjoy undisturbed. 
Yet the Indian, in his forest-home, has felt the stir of change. The 
war-whoop has ceased. Its last echo has died away ; its startling notei 
no longer bring the ** dye of death" upon the cheek of the trembling 
victim, or waken from their hiding places, in number like the leavef, 
the lurking foe. Still at the morning's grey, in graceful colufflRif 
arises the smoke from the red-man's wigwam, but no longer at mid- 
night gleams the funeral pile, while the wretched prisoner reads in 
its progress, his numbered moments. 
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Almost unbroken, not altogether. Here and there an adventurous 
spirit has penetrated and disturbed these quiet retreats. The smoke 
of the farm-house has usurped the place of the council-fires. The 
resounding axe and hum of machinery tell the savage his days are 
measured, his destiny fixed. They bid him hasten, and light again 
those fires where his fathers have so long rehearsed their deeds of glory; 
visit again the resting-places of the dead, and celebrate the war-dance 
over their graves, while these witnesses yet remain, ere the share of 
the white man has erased them forever ; worship while their temple 
is not demolished, for when it is gone the Great Spirit will depart to 
return no more. That thought, of turning his back upon these scenes, 
sacred as life itself, conquers that proud man who never knew fear, or 
shrank from danger ; one moment it brings a tear to that dark eye« the 
next causes it to burn with revenge. Aye, could that yell, that once 
did rend the air, as it echoed and re-echoed from hill to hill, start to life 
the sleepers of the wilderness, or as it once could, compel each glen 
and cave to yield their locust hosts, how soon would the white man's 
blood pay the forfeit of his daring ! But his arm is powerless, and he 
knows it. Pity is mingled with our joy as we see him forced to mild- 
ness. Yet the savage is a man, and he loves what we love. He loves 
the scenes of his childhood, the grounds consecrated by the blood and 
religion of his ancestors. Tread reverently then along these almost 
holy places, for here was life and now here rest the dead ! 

On a hot, but bright and beautiful day in June, a friend and myself 
directed our way toward these secluded haunts. To any one, who has 
the slightest love for the beautiful, a ride, with an agreeable companion, 
at this season of the year, in the dense forest, must afford an enviable 
{Measure. But for those who had been traveling, as we had been, be- 
neath a melting sun, over dusty roads, and much of the time over sand 
hills, and arid sand plains, to turn from these dull, insipid scenes to the 
cool, life-giving freshness of the forest, clothed with the richest suits to 
be selected from Nature's wardrobe, was a pleasure to be felt, not pic- 
tured with the pen. 

For the first ten miles we need make no long delay. TheVilder- 

11688 was all around us. Fountains sparkled, streams babbled, fiowers 

of every imaginable hue blushed, and as nature had done for them, they 

for the passer-by, scattered their fragrant breath on all the air. Lakes, 

like burnished mirrors '* half-concealed, half-disclosed," now twinkled, 

now blazed as the trees swayed back and forth by the passing breeze. 

The leaves rustled, the winds, as if spirits, hovering, languished in the 

ton's rays above our heads, sighed, and seemed to pant. Here and 

tliere appeared the hut of a pioneer, surrounded by brush and charred 

logs, some of which answered to construct rude fences and enclosures, 

ftom among which peeped numbers of half-clad children, dingy curs, and 

swine, a motley group, and but for an occasional demonstration in the 

way of locomotion, scampering ofi* to secure a more safe concealment, 

w one more eligible for gratifying their curiosity, it would have re- 

<inired the practiced eye of the naturalist to determine which was bora 

o/Adam, and which was hoxn for Adam, 

▼OL. XV. 17 
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But for the consciousness that every thing, even the most elegant, 
must have a beginning, and that usually unshapely and rough, we should 
have been disposed to remonstrate, when we compared the sublime 
perfection of God's works, with this barbarity of man. Yet as they 
believed, so we tried (o, but had far more confidence in believing they 
would perish in their belief, that they should one day make these bar- 
ren places blossom like the rose. 

In the midst of thoughts and sights like these, we were agreeably 
interrupted by the indistinct and distant murmur, now the loud and mn- 
sical dash of a stream. Large, approaching a river, clear and rapid, its 
wild and joyous rush as it whirled, and leaped and sparkled over its 
pebble-paved bed, was melody of passing sweetness. Evefy moment pre- 
sented some new freak, until it appeared instinct with life, and seemed 
leaping for its own frolic and pastime, and our amusement. We felt 
a new companion had been added to our number, from the spirits of the 
wood. 

** Sweet stream ! if wish were mine, I would not do 
Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks. 
Channels for thy tears ; no Naiad shouldst thou be — 
In thee it seems the Eternal Soul is dothed. 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares." 

Sweet, indeed ! thought I : wild, happy, and free. Nay, here too, 
was change. We had not followed this stream far, when we suddenly 
emerged from the wilderness into a large opening where were evident 
signs of activity and enterprise. It was truly a query, first, to coa- 
jecture how in the light of reason, or what could have induced men to 
seek this rude place for business. Being founded upon a rock seemed 
its chief merit. But here were life and stir. The forest recently cut; 
beams of timber, in quantities, scattered here and there ; dwellings in 
process of erection ; and what was especially conspicuous, a mammoth 
skeleton of a frame, planted down upon the rocky bed of the stream. This 
answered the query. Land and lumber speculation, for it was during 
that time we happened there. 

And since we see no particular inducement to remain, we will make 
a pause at this place only sufiicient to give our beasts time for a long 
breath preparatory to a new efi^ort, get ourselves refreshed from a some- 
what lengthy ride, and you, kind reader, prepared for a transition. 

A change, " and what a change \" 

Never was contrast more perfect. The heat had been fierce, the scene- 
ry interesting, but gentle. Now the sun had just past the middle of the 
afternoon, and its intensity had ceased. It may not be altogether unim- 
portant to remark, our course was nearly northward, and toward the head 
waters of the Hudson. At the opposite side of the settlement from which 
we entered, the stream, which, like a sportive spaniel had gamboled at 
our feet, gliding gracefully over the polished pebbles, issued in a narrow 
channel, from a deep ravine, foaming and dashing, in very rage, over a 
bed of cragged boulders, that lay heaped and piled together in the wild* 
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est confusion. It was not allowed to pour in a smooth sheet in a single 
place, but rent And torn by a thousand rough, projecting points at the same 
instant. The "banks of the ravine were thickly covered with brushwood, 
and so nearly fierpendicular were they, the lofty trees shooting out from 
its sides and struggling upward toward the light, frequently mingled 
their tops, and gave to it a peculiarly gloomy and wild appearance. 
On the west of the ravine, running parallel with the road, rose a chain 
of mountains of such gigantic height, it may be said without great exag- 
geration, everlasting sunshine plays around their heads, and at their base 
abides ever-during darkness. Thus our way lay directly between these 
two sublime exhibitions of nature, the mountains on the left, or to the 
west, and the ravine on the right. For a short distance it ran directly 
toward the base of one of those lofty peaks, far down whose opposite 
side the sun had already sunk, and from whose brow, long before had 
fallen the lengthening shades, over the road, ravine, and adjacent sides , 
like the pall of night ; but having arisen a little way up the spur of the 
mountain, the road turned suddenly to the right, and save the path which 
we were pursuing, no sight, no sound gave the slightest intimation that 
any of the human kind had ever before visited these scenes since the 
opening morning of creation. What a picture arose upon the senses ! 
God and Nature reigned solemn and alone. The soul seemed breath- 
ing the atmosphere of a higher world, almost in the very presence of 
Deity. To shadow forth these things by words, that another may see 
and feel them, is like binding the body with a cord of sand. Sublimity, 
power, loveliness, beauty, grandeur, wildnessand danger, were strangely 
mingled. Danger! why? Most of the way, the mountain approached 
80 near the road, and the road so near the ravine, a stone cast by the 
liand would strike the wall of granite, or be lost in the gulf, and in many 
places there was barely room for a carriage to pass with any degree of 
safety. Some parts of the mountain's sides were covered with fuU- 
^rown trees ; in many places -only small shrubs and bushes could be seen 
dinging to the rocks by running their roots into the lissures and crevices, 
and in others nothing appeared but the bare precipice, from which, by 
^he action of the elements, fragments, from the size of hail-stones to 
those of enormous weight, had been thickly hurled, and had deeply 
engraven the majesty of their power upon the base of the mountain, 
^nd many were then lying scattered upon either side of our path. 
Sometimes sweeping across it, rending and shivering the trunks of the 
trees, they disappeared, as with tremendous leap they plunged into the 
^byss below. Thus we rode and pondered and gazed toward those 
fearful heights, until the overhanging cliffs seemed swimming in the air, 
Teady to rush down and bury us beneath their omnipotent weight. We 
knew not whether most to love or fear the Author of these works. 
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CDbituarg. 

Died at Yale College, December 2(3, 1849, A. Franklin Harwood, 
aged 23 years. 

At a meeting of the Freshman Class of Yale College, held Dec. 5th, 
1849, the following Preamble and Resolutions, presented by William P. 
Aiken, Chairman of the Committee, were unanimously adopted ; 

Whereas, It hath pleased God in his Providence to remove by death 
our esteemed friend and classmate, A. Franklin Harwood, of Stur- 
bridge, Mass., therefore — 

Resolved, That while we bow submissively to the will of our Heav- 
enly Father, who has thus early afflicted our class, we deeply moarn 
the loss of one whose talents afforded hope of much future usefulness, 
and who in the short time he was with us, had so much won our regard 
and esteem. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathies to his afflicted 
parents and relatives in their bereavement. 

Resolved^ That in testimony of our respect we wear the usual badge 
of mourning thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
parents of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 

Samuel J. M. Capron, Chairman. 

Henry C. Robinson, Secretary. 



«bitor*0 Sable. 



The idea is prevalent that nothing but wit, and puns in preference to allotiier 
kinds of wit, should have a place in this nook reserved more especially for Editorial 
lucubrations. In giving rise to this notion, the Editor's Tables of the « Knickerbock- 
er" have been chiefly operative. They are set up as the standard of excellence in 
their way, and so they are. But it is presiuned that there can be no other style se- 
lected for an Editor's tlte cL tUe with his readers ; and the result is—we need not 
picture it ; but it certainly is not always a " Knickerbocker" Table in its influaaoe 
upon the risibilities. 

Now, Mr. Yalensian, in expecting to find in every Editor's Table a caudle pleM- 
anter than " Punch," and a salmagundi more delicious than Mr. Clark's " Gossip wi4 
Readers and Correspondents," you forget two quite important points. You forget th«t 
nature seldom fashions a mortal precisely like the Editor of the " Knickerbocker." He 
is a nonesuch, perfectly mi generis. Men may be found possessed of much more talent; 
but it may be doubted whether another can be found who has precisely such a mini 
Mr. Clark, too, has a mental character which to be worth any thing must be mature. 
Almost every other natural endowment is in some degree valuable even in its fin* 
stages of development. But wit, unless fully ripe, is decidedly soft and sappy. It is not 
unfrequently the case that fruits which when mature are most delidoufl, when gwen 
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are most nauseous. This yb\i do not take into consideration, Mr. Yalensian ; and 
yoQ require that a young man should enact the meny Falstaff for you, when he is 
adapted rather to fill the character of the melancholy Jaques, the faithful Antonio, 
or possibly of the stem Brutus, or the haughty Coriolanus. 

You forget, too, Frater Yalensis, that the character of our College community 
ought to determine what is, and what is not, to find a place in our Magazine. Place 
even Mr. Clark of the " Knickerbocker" in our chair, and he would put an end to all 
his witticisms. Let him have a joke poked at him before his eyes are fiiirly open in 
the morning, and be lulled to sleep at night by the melody of ringing puns ; let him 
have a witticism at breakfast as regularly as coffee ; at dinner let his soup and meat 
be seasoned, and his dessert sauced with a keen saying ; let him have a merry story 
at tea ; let him be jostled by his neighbor at lecture or recitation with distortions of 
the worthy Professor's serious and profound reasoning into ridiculous puns ; let him 
be prevented from listening to a classmate's speech in Society, by the wit and sar- 
casms of a fiiend at his elbow ; let him have the Chapel desecrated by hearing puns 
pointed out in sermons and even in prayers ; let him fear to converse with any one, 
lest some joke be cracked ; let him fear to think even, lest he go to cracking jokes 
himself upon himself ; that is to say concisely, let him be completely satiated with 
wit, some of it good, much more of it bad, both in his associations with others and 
in his own self-intercourse, and let him feel assured that all around him are in pre- 
cisely the same condition ; then, if he would write such Editor's Tables as he does 
now, he would either be very much more than man, or considerably less. 

Wit is something like Champagne. A moderate draught causes a delicious ting- 
ling throughout the body ; a sensation like that produced by hearing a joyous chime of 
marriage bells, pervades the entire man. Another bumper, and the pleasure becomes 
tumultuous ; the senses reel, the man also reels, and is in all the ecstasies of the hon- 
eymoon. Again the goblet meets the lips ; prostrate lies the victim, bereft of his 
senses, a porcus reclining in the soft and moist earth, feeling not unlike a man several 
years after marriage. Champagne-drunk ! Poor fellow 1 Brain addled, stomach 
nauseated, self-respect lost, — no wonder you resolve never again to touch the silver- 
necked demon. Wit-drunk I ! for a vocabulary of epithets 1 A man who has 
«ver been completely under the influence of liquor can have some slight appreda- 
tioQ of the loss of self-respect, of the nauseousness attending wit-intoxication ; but 
in the latter case, all the effects are heaped upon the mind, instead of falling, as in 
the former, partly upon the body also. Here, nearly all are in the second stage of 
'Wit-intoxication ; we, even, have cracked jokes ; we — horresco^ or at least rvhes&}, refe- 
rcfM — ^have made puns : witnesses might be found against us, so that we prefer to 
confess and throw ourselves upon the mercy of the court. The Editor of the 
•* Knickerbocker" is careful never to suffer his readers to get further than this sec- 
cod stage. He keeps them wavering, like the thoughts of one looking forward to 
marriage, between the chime of wedding bells and the delights of the honeymoon ; 
that is to say, between the first and second stage of intoxication. Our readers go at 
least as far as the second stage without our Editorial assistance ; so that even Mr. 
Clark, the model of Editors in this respect, will uphold us in refusing to place the cup 
to the lips of the intoxicated. Moreover, viewing this intemperance as we do, we shall 
"Watch whether a return to moderation can be expected ; and if after mature delibe- 
ration we find it can not be looked for, we shall proceed to establish a Total Absti- 
nence Society, with the following 
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PLE DUE. 

" ' I do solemnly promise totally to abstain' from making or listening to puns, jokes 
or witticisms of any kind ; and irom the encouragement of them, on any occasioo, 
' directly or indirectly.' I also promise to use my best excrticms in all suitable ways, 
times, and places, to induce others to sign this pledge." 

We are always glad to haye our readers indulge in any reasonable expectatioos 
with regard to the contents of our Magazine ; but we can hardly consent to have 
each of them expect that eyery article in every number shall perfectly satisfy his 
own individual taste. Criticism, so that it is intelligent and honest, we do not shnn; 
we rather invite it. But since dilTerent tastes are to be regarded, a variety of sub- 
jects must receive attention, and various styles must be exhibited. Some of our 
good friends seem to forget this ; and, setting up their own taste and judgment as 
an infallible criterion, they fall to eulogizing some articles and to disparaging others 
without stint. One will assert a given production ought never to have been printed; 
another will vow it is worth more than all the other contents of the number. Kot 
nnfrequently we are auditors to remarks of some such character as follows : — 

Senior. Morning, sir. The Magazine is out, I see. Tou seem to have adopted 
Prof. 's maxim : " Punctuality is a cardinal virtue." 

Editor. Yes ; we wish to be punotual. How do you like the number ? 

Senior. Very well ; but you will i^tit in one of those confoimded sporting sketch- 
es ! I verily hate the word gun or l)oat or fish. We had some fine trout where I 
happened to be at dinner the other day, and for the life of me I could hardly en- 
dure to look at them after reading the Yale Lit. sketches of WaltonisnL But tliat 

descriptive piece is really fine ; never did yo well before. Then that poem 

verifies the remark our Professor of Rhetoric once made, on the authority of Cfamp- 
bell or Tom Moore, I forget which, tliat pcrioilicals now-a-days contain much true poetry, 
although from pens muiiown to fame. In fact, I like the number exceedingly weU, 
except that horrid sporting sketch : that ought never to have been printed. 

Junior i (coming up in a glow of enthusiasm.) What a fine sketcn tliere is in this 

munber of the Magazine 1 pictures fortli fishing and hunting perfectly. 

One such article is worth all the poems and essays and reviews in ten volumes of the 

Sophomore, Mr. Editor, I have n't met with a review hi a long time, more correct 
and instructive, as well as pleasing, tlimi tliis in tlic Yale Lit. Your contributor has 
been particularly successful. 

Senior. Yes ; that notice, hardly to be called a review though, is good. You 11 
seldom see a better from so young a man. 

Junior, But I can 't endure 's descriptions : he apes Headley; whom I aboBi- 

4nate because he is so splurgy. I should n't think of putting such things in the Ma^ 
azine, if I were at its head. Your motto, however, Mr. Editor, is ** De gustihu nof^ 
diipidandum^ I suppose ; and you wimt to please as many as you can. And jet, 
even on that principle, I can 't conceive why you publish pieces intended to teacb 
students how to act here. 

Jf^reshmany {approaching with a profoutiMy reverential how to tlie Editor.) Mir. 
Editor, we who imve recently connected ourselves with this old and venerable Insti- 
tution, owe you much gratitude in return for the several articles which have appeared 
in the Yale Literary Magazine, illustrative of College life, and calculated to teach U0 
how to avoid the evils usually attendant upon a course of Collegiate study. 

Second Senior, {who, by the wag, is a contributor.) I never saw such a poor Tal© 
Lit There 's only one nrst-rate article in it, and that 's anonymous ; [and he migbt 
have added, I wrote it !] 

So we catch it ; where we are reproved by one, we are lauded by another; and 
where we please one we displease another. But we learn from all this talk, (wfaicb 
is not fiction, reader, as you know,) that we seldom publish any thing that does nf^ 
meet with £&yor among some dass of persons. If eveiy one finds always one article 
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vliich receives his approbation, it is all we expect. And if any see nothing to please 
hem, let them famish something worth publishing ; then they will be able to say 
nth the second Senior quoted above, the Magazine contains one first-rate article. 



Reader, we crave your undivided attention. "We wish to present to you a ** poetic** 

sfifusion which came to us through the post-office on Thanksgiving day, obviously in- 

;ended to increase our gratitude and enable us to engage in the duties of the day 

ncre earnestly. It shall be given at length in this place, since we have thus far ooq- 

Bned you to plain prose ; it is not unworthy of a place among the ** Curioaiiies of 

Literature." 

TO MARY— LATELY DEAD. 



Thy body lies deep in the grave, 
Wrapped in its snow-white shroud, 
Thy soal, in Heaven happy now, 
To God sings praises loua.' 

Death pierced thee with a sudden dart 
Ere life's noon thou did'st gain ; 



May we not mourn for thee, loved one ? 
MuHt we our grief conceal 1 
Must we keep down the choking sob* 1 
And hide the grief we feel ? 

No ! Jesus mourned for others* woe. 
For others' griefs shed tears, 



The dart to thee gave Ileavenly joy, ( Then why should man, mere worm below, 

To others lasting pain. ( To show his grief have fears ? 

For thou wast loved by every one ( Farewell, my loved and gentle one ! 

And more than life by me, \ The parting grieved me sore. 

Who now bow down my head with grief j But we shidl meet in Heaven above, 

And think of only thee. \ And meet to part no more. 

If we could have a private interview with the writer of these verses, we should 
remark after the following manner : — " Poeta nascitur^ mmfitV You, sir, are not bom 
a poet. The Muses are clearly afraid of you, or you are afraid of them. It is quite 
certain at least that they and you arc not on very intimate terms ; and it is alto~ 
gether probable you never will be a particular favorite with them. But although 
you are no poet, sir, (we speak candidly, you perceive,) the verses manifest the lover 
*nd the Christian. As a lover, you may fill a maiden's heart with truest poetry, 
and reoder her the more angelic the more you teach her how to love. As a Chris- 
Iwn, you may honor our common Creator, and do good to your fellow-man, while yoa 
are securing the purest object of human desire, God's love ; and this is the highest 
kind of poetry. But in attempting to write verses, to be a poet in the common sense, 
you will only get out of your appropriate sphere, and do what you are not calculated 
to do. Do not cease then, good friend, to cultivate your character as a Christian and 
88 a lover ; but for the sake of Poesy herself, do not write another line of what as- 
piws to be poetry, but is not. Follow the example of the Daughters of Jerusalem, 
ttd " hang your harp upon the willows." 

You have reason to know, reader, that our printer is usually very correct. It is 
seldom you can find in our pages typographical errors. But one or two have occur- 
wd which we must lay to his charge. 

Kear the middle of page 59, in our last number, is found the expression, " the 
Jewish king worshiped the foul dutia of his thousand idolatrous wives." The 
P'Jiiter is responsible for the word " duties ;" our contributor wrote " deities," and 
oar colleague marked the error in the proof-sheet to be corrected. The clause should 
•^ " the Jewish king worshiped the foul deities of his thousand idolatrous wives." 

Since we have broached the subject, we must mention one other error. On page 
*' » in the first number of the present volume, the word " Bagora" occurs, within 
*™ee lines of the dose of " the Doom of Mitylene." In the proof-sheet we marked 
*i8 to be " Agora :" but our printer misunderstood our hieroglyphics, and gave us 
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a oombiiiatioD of letters not to be found in Greek or English. Tlie cotrectiin 
easQj be made with a pencil in the number itfM?lf. A little more care onoi>|tfl 
will, we hope, prevent the recurrence of such mistakes. 



CoDituftrt 



** The Jkfferson Momtment Magazine, conducted by the students of Che TTllt 
versitjof Virginia," for November, lias been duly received and perused. A.lMf 
pretty note, bearing the pretty signature of " School Girl," holds a promineot pkM 
in the Editor's Table. From it we glean that it is a truth among our southern ftisadlL 
as well as with us, that 

" Men are deceivers erer ; 
One foot in tea, one foot on tbore ; 
Tu one thing constant never." 

See how the " School Girl" writes of tlie gallant Virginians : 

** For a Student to be constant to his ladye-love is 2l prodigy^ unprecedented in i 
history : for who ever heard of one being m love longer than one session \ Con 
cv, we girls are taught to believe, is an unknown science at your Alma MoUft 
therefore we never aspire to such a thing." 

She appears to have learned the character of a student's devotednees. 

characterizes not only Victorian, but also liis successors in every Bcliobl,i^Mn] 

says in the " Spanish Student :" 

" Alas! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play : the curtain 

Rises to solemn music, and lo ! enter 

The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne !** 

"School Girl" seems aware of the correctness of this simile, which will apidy te 
latitude also, as well as to a sunnier clime. Indeed, the characteristic Dotieed 
the fair correspondent of our Virginia contemporary is so general and moreovs i 
fixed, that it would be futile to attempt to remove it The only resort of those' 
Buffer from it, is to do as " School Girl" has done, — publish the faithlessness of 
quondam admirers ; and let it be kno^vIl that " pleasant flirtations" are — nothing < 

''The Kassau Literary Magazine," published at Princeton, N. J., thus 

alludes to an important subject : — 

** Those persons who have not paid their subscriptions, are invited to Dotiee 
beauty and truth of the following : — 

** * Who, think ye, is the greatest slave ? 
It *s no the man o* jet, sirs ; 
It 's him, among the free and brave. 
The honest man in debt, sirs.' " 

Such as have already paid our publisher the price of subscription, and sodi 
have resolved, upon reading the above lines, to settle immediately, will not need 
less delicate remark which we proceed to make. Our terms are cash upon thB 
livery of the first number. We have granted three months of grace. Now 1W 
pect payment. As many as can make it convenient will please our printer by 
ing their subscription before this term closes. Such as can not do this, will coofff 
favor upon us by settling with our publisher at the first of next term. It is 
purpose to call upon all of our subscribers, who adopt neither of these 
as early after the next number is issued, as practicable. Our firm deternmuUion 
have all the accounts of the Magazine settled before the close of next term, 
this course necessary. No one can object to it ; and for ourselves it wiU be 
only policy that can be adopted. 



THE 
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Sl)ott9l)t0 about ISovds. 

To say any thing about Novels may seem entirely superfluous. As 
it may appear to the reader, that to eulogize this class of literary pro- 
ductions is altogether a matter of supererogation, so, on the contrary, 
to enter the lists against them, or to attempt in any degree to injure their 
fair fame, either openly or by the covert attacks of a more insidious 
foe, may be chargeable in his eyes with presumption and culpable 
audacity. That what affords him such rapturous pleasure, pouring 
into his mind such exquisite joy, should meet with cool contempt 
or stern disapprobation from others, creates in him a feeling of as- 
tonishment, not to say disgust. Not to admit that there is nothing so 
pharming, so delicious, nay, so instructive even, as a dear, delightful 
novel, will, to the habitual readers of these works, argue impudence in 
the very first degree. Like the hero of Cervantes, we shall be the 
recipients, consequently, of only blows and bruises for our pains. 
" Who would have thought," quoth Sancho to the Knight of la Man- 
cha, " that those huge back-strokes your Worship dealt so heartily to 
the unlucky * * * * would be followed, as it were post haste, 
by such a mighty tempest of blows, as just now discharged itself up- 
on our shoulders !" If in our chivalrous crusade against novels, there- 
fore, borne off from the conflict into which our Quixotic zeal had car- 
ried ns, we finally escape, with our spirited Rozinante, and any ghastly 
scars remain as proofs of our adventurous prowess in so dangerous a 
strife, it will not be deemed in any way singular or surprising. It 
ought, indeed, to produce but little wonder that censure bestowed in 
however careful a manner on many of the novelist's productions, 
should excite animosity or disagreement : it is rather what we might 
expect. A diseased body loathes medicine : so does a distempered 
mind, and any thing of a sanitary nature is quite apt to meet an un- 
welcome reception. The novel-reader is surrounded by the mere 
creations of fancy, and when you violently dispel these, it is liko 
the bursting of a bubble : all its colors and bewitching splendors 
vanish in air, and the mind falls suddenly down, frightened and shud- 
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dering, upon the hard earih of tangible facts and realities. Such a 
transition from the unsubstantial to the actual is frequently not very 
pleasant, and to awake from the gorgeous brightness, the iris-hoed 
but illusive dreams of fiction-land to the colder shadows and less 
balmy atmosphere of e very-day life, is so seldom agreeable, that the 
reader of romance very naturally feels strongly averse to return from 
his rambles in this enchanted region to a matter-of-fact and prosaic 
world. " How cruel," he exclaims, '* thus to disturb my pleasure in 
this unequaled tale ! I surely thought myself in a very paradise of 
sweets ; I fancied that I dwelt with the gods in Elysium, so delirious 
was my joy." Surest indication this, that the subject stands in need 
of speedy rescue, and that further delay may be not simply hazardous, 
but fatal. 

I am far from venturing the assertion that the perusal of fiction can 
never benefit the mind ; still less inclined am I to say that the im- 
agination should never be allowed the exercise of its appropriate pow- 
ers, or to inculcate the notion that it exists in us only as a dangerous 
enemy, as an evil spirit, which, like the demons of the New Testa- 
ment, must be exorcised and anathematized even at the expense of 
bodily contortion and distress. It is, on the other hand, indisputably, 
in our opinion, the crowning gift of man's intellectual nature — the 
very summit and keystone of its magnificent arch. The whole fabric 
would be incomplete without it. Remove this, and it is like robbing 
an ancient temple of its statues, breaking its marble vases, demolish- 
ing its hallowed shrine, defacing its delicate moldings, and destroying 
its costly paintings : there remains nothing save bare and unsightly 
walls. Such a view of this province of the mind, involves a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom of God, who, it is to be presumed, has de- 
signed that there should be harmony here as elsewhere, since we 
may believe he creates nothing in vain. It is therefore an arrogant 
and impious assumption to maintain that the imagination is not to be 
fed with its own proper food, to the extent its Giver intended it should 
be ; and it would be altogether gratuitous on the part of any to throw 
discredit upon what, rightly considered, is one of our most precious 
endowments. Thus we exculpate ourself from any such grave charge 
as this. But it is not this moderate exercise of the faculty under 
consideration, that we have in view at present. We repeat, that we 
are nowise disposed to enter a universal protest against fictitious 
works, as if we thought them productive of nothing but evil ; but we 
wish to make our meaning understood. With a rare and snitable in" 
dulgence we have nothing to do ; but there are vast numbers no^ 
merely of the unrefined and shallow multitude, but of those claiming 
superior cultivation and higher sources of amusement, both among th^ 
younger portion of society and in the ranks of the middle-aged, wh^ 
spend hours and days, I may say, months and years, in the giddy an^ 
feverish excitement of following the glowing and ingenious tale, ar*^** 
fully contrived to heighten at every step the reader's emotion, andt^' 
inflame his already too sensitive nature, till it kindles with the ho* 
flashes of inordinate passion and irrepressible desire. The suppl^^^ 
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too is entirely eqaal to the demand. The rabies legendi is fully met 
by the cacoethes scribendi, and yet the plague spreads wider and faster, 
and the press, from its iron lips, breathes incessantly the very mala- 
ria inducing moral disease and death. Every taste is catered to, 
every ciaving satisfied. The epicure is pampered with delicate bits 
and choice dainties suited to his fastidious appetite ; the man of less 
refinement is served with coarser fare, while the pure sensualist and, 
glutton banquet voraciously and with hideous relish on Dumas, George 
Sand, and Paul de Kock. And as if these were not sufficient, there 
is last of all a class of so-called novelists, whose works can not be 
even alluded to without a blush, villainous in point of style, faulty in 
execution, vile in language, and crammed with impurity in every 
chapter and line. Now it is not our design to weary the patience of 
the reader by offering to criticise this feature in their character, nor 
to repeat observations on their moral tendency, sufficiently trite al- 
ready, but rather to look at the novel as a work of art ; to ascertain if 
possible, what, considered artistically^ it ought to be, in order to any 
just claim to acceptance or praise. 

Now it is obvious that the novel is altogether a creation of the 
mind ; that is, in its groundwork, in that which constitutes its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and gives it its peculiar rank. Wholly intel- 
lectual in its conception, it has no necessary connection with, or de- 
pendence upon, fact. Its actors are embodiments of the imagination, 
independent in respect to time or place ; its story is a narration of 
possible or conceivable events; its incidents are probable contin- 
gencies following each other in some particular mode, varied, of 
course, at the writer's option, but all proceeding according to the gen- 
eral laws of rational action ; its catastrophe is the consummation and 
prand climax of the whole, and its conclusion the consequent and 
suitable finale of the plot. A novel, strictly deserving the name, 
should possess all these in combination, and must besides adapt its 
representations invariably to the actual workings of human nature in 
real life. Otherwise it is unnatural ; has no congruity, no self-agree- 
ment, and is not conformable to any known principles or laws, it is 
not enough that the novel have the general appearance o{ verisimili- 
tude ; that, in the main, it seems to have an air of probability, if, in 
point of fact, this is not the case. It must, in its delineations, con- 
form rigidly to the standard of reason, so that when human beings are 
set forth as acting in a concerted plot, loving, hating, actuated by 
jealousy or stung by remorse, they must never fail to conduct them- 
selves in a manner consistent with their assumed character, nor 
vitiate by an inexplicable behavior all pretensions to truthfulness, and 
*o, like a bad play, be rejected, because, to the common sense of 
men, it is absurd and improbable. There are, in fact, numerous and 
striking points of resemblance between the Novel and Drama, and it 
may be well to notice for a moment this correspondence more particn- 
Itrly. The Novel may be considered a sort of extended Drama, 
without the artificial division, formally announced, into distinct acts 
or scenes. Both are purely ideal, springing from the imagination 
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and fancy combined, and having their logical condition in the out- 
ward and real world. Both aim, under fictitious guise, to reproduce 
the external in the internal, the actual, with different modifications oi ^ 
arrangement and sequence, in the inner sphere of the contemplating 
mind. In the latter, the personages are given in their names and 
rank ; the Dramatis Personte are introduced at once, accompanied 
by all their appropriate concomitants of retinue, equipage, etc., 
and begin to act at once ; while in the former, we are made acquaint- 
ed with the characters individually, and only as the narration, in the 
progress of its development, will permit. This difference, however, 
IS more apparent than real, for our knowledge of the persona in the 
Drama does not, after all, extend further than their names and titles 
of dignity, until, in the course of the plot, we gather up in detail, the 
various elements, and combine them into a complete and coherent 
whole. 

This likeness will be, then, admitted, and from such a marked sim- 
ilarity, it is manifest that the rules of criticism which are applicable 
to the one, are in some good degree available with respect to the 
other. How, now, do we decide upon the merits of a play, just acted 
for the first time, we may suppose, on the stage in our presence t 
How are we to satisfy ourselves with regard to its value ? Plainly 
by the principles which we have stated determine the reception or 
rejection of a novel submitted to our inspection. If the Drama is 
not possessed of the requisites there spoken of, it is hissed off the 
stage. It is pronounced on the instant a failure, and that on the 
broadest authority of common sense, as well as of the strict decisioa 
of the critic's art. If you ask for Shakspeare's success, it is, as the 
world knows, owing to the wonderful veracity of his portraitures, the 
inimitable naturalness with which his master-hand invested all his 
representations and scenes. Take Hamlet, if you please, or The 
Tempest, or King Lear, and do you discover any thing unnatural, any 
incongruous association of persons or events, any unfaithfulness to 
the great prototypes in nature, or preposterous mingling of inharmo- 
nious elements in the vain attempt to affect the mind by a senee of 
something beautiful and perfect, constructed out of their discordant 
and incoherency ? Nothing of the sort ; and completing our exami- 
nation, we shall discover that the great Dramatist's preeminence con- 
sisted in this very thing of which we have spoken, that he copied 
with such startling boldness, yet with such singular minuteness into 
the realms of fiction, man as he is ; blb a being of thought, acting 
himself out freely in specific movements, and thus exhibiting the na- 
ture originally bestowed upon him. 

The same rules, essentially, will apply to what are more techni- 
cally called Works of Art. In what does the perfection of an Apollo 
Belvidere, a picture of Raphael, or a Greek Slave of Powers consist? 
Why is the latter, for instance, so universally admired ? We say, 
then, because, so far as our judgment can go, it possesses the propor- 
tion and expression of what we are certain tnust be, supposing it to 
exist, a perfect human form. Every line, every lineament is a faith- 
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ful transcript from some model imaged before the sculptor's mind. It 
is the faultless reproduction, in cold, unbreathing marble, of the ex- 
quisite work of Nature ; the repetition, so to speak, of a divine original 
in motionless stone. The same is true of the sister art of painting. 
Its productions secure our admiration only as they exhibit on canvas 
the resemblance of actual, indubitable life. Now is not this reason- 
ing admissible as to the subject in hand — the Novel ? 

Where, then, these marks are not found, we hesitate not a moment 
to condemn ; we at once declare it to be a monstrosity — a de- 
formed child of the imagination — a horrible something that has no 
counterpart in any thing that ever did or can have existence. Now 
the mind, by a well-known law, assimilates itself intellectually with 
what it contemplates ; upon its plastic thought is stamped, inefface- 
ably, the image of what it sees ; it takes into its own immortal na- 
ture a portion of what it feeds on, and retains it there forever. If it 
be made, therefore, to look often upon that which is monstrous, or 
enormously perverted and distorted, it becomes itself deformed ! Its 
fair proportions are marred ; its balance destroyed ; its appreciation 
of what is truly beautiful and symmetrical weakened, and an injury 
sustained almost irremediable. But the experience of every one in 
regard to this may with safety be appealed to. 

Applying these remarks to the works in question, the greater pro- 
portion of the novels of the day are unquestionably characterized by 
precisely the evils to which we have alluded, and are therefore open 
to the objections that have been stated. A want of fitness in the 
characters to the parts assigned them ; a disagreement with all known 
methods of human action ; false motives and insufficient reasons set 
forth as the grounds for given courses of conduct ; disproportion be- 
tween means and ends, cause and effect, and general lack of symme- 
try are found in nearly all. How then can the effects which they 
produce on the mind be other than deplorable ? It will be noticed 
that we have lefl the moral bearing of the subject entirely out of 
view. That part of it we have neither time nor space, nor, we may 
^d, inclination, to comment on now, and content ourself with the 
present plan. There are some works of fiction which appear to 
meet all the requisites herein insisted upon, and such novels should 
be not merely read for the gratification they afibrd, but studied as one 
^ould study Homer, or Milton, or Dante. But let not the silly devo- 
tee at the shrine of pleasure fritter away his mind over the sickly 
offspring of misapplied time and misused intellect, thinking, per- 
chance, that he is feeding on golden apples, of unparalleled flavor 
&nd sweetness, while yet there is nothing between his lips but the 
loathsome bitterness of a foul though unperceived decay. 

w. s. c 
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St)t0rs anb Etaltjatton. 

THEORY. 

" It spake, moreover, in my mind : 
' Though fhou wert scattered to the wind. 
Yet is there plenty of the Idnd.' 

** Then did my response clearer fall : 
' No compound of this earthly ball, 
Is like another, all in alL"* 2%e l\oo Voieet. 

Frank H was a Senior when I entered Yale College. We 

had been old friends at school, had read classic authors together, had 
been sworn brothers in many boyish exploits and conflicts ; and 
though separated for three years, our meeting was as cordial and joy- 
ous as if we had but just passed a short vacation apart. 

I saw H much and often during his last year of academic 

study. There is that in such friendship as ours which breaks down 
ail class distinction and prejudice, and elevates and brings forward 
one character, while it calls up to the other cheerful reminiscences of 
past experience. I was grateful to him for the attention he bestowed 
on me — younger in age, and still younger in station and acquirements. 
He was interested in the deference which I paid to his views, and 
the readiness with which I entered into all plans proposed by him for 
our common improvement. Our plans usually ended as plans are apt 
to, but from each we always drew experience and instruction. And 
our conversations I shall ever remember with singular distinctness. 
Our talk, however light and mirthful by day, and in our accustomed 
walks, always merged into the grave and serious as night closed round 
us in the quiet and unlighted room. It was our fashion to discard 
candles when we entered on an evening of conversation. Like the 
philosopher who shut himself up in his cave to study, with only t 
aingle taper, we were enamored of darkness for its own sake. It 
seemed to us that, the physical sight debarred from use, the living, 
actual world showed itself clearer to our mental vision. The ccd- 
lision of our minds became more palpable, and thoughts uttered with 
the force of conviction appeared from the gloom around us to £^11 with 
double power from the lips of the speaker. 

H ^'s character had been singularly independent from boyhood. 

At school he had distinguished himself more by enthusiasm and dili- 
gence in autrt studies than in regularly allotted discipline. At one 
time he ransacked the town library for books on the occult sciences, 
and turned the heads of us all with the mysteries of cusps, nativities, 
and the upper and lower houses. For the classics he early showed 
an avidity, but after going through with his daily Virgil or Livy, he 
would turn with an eagerness that to us was inexplicable, to diose 
later age metaphysicians and philosophers, of whom Lactantius and 
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Petronius Arbiter may be taken as types, — to tbe moltitude even of 
classical readers tbrice buried, — but by a few revered and studied for 
the honest boldness of their expressions, and the originality of their 
ideas. With our present knowledge of the laws of mind and the 
great truths of nature, it may be superfluous labor to turn to the for- 
gotten theories of a darkened age ; yet in these theoretic speculations 
we can discover the germ of much that is now firm ground for our 
feet, and recognize the exceeding justness of Bacon's remark, that 
truth is not grasped at once, but is reached by many and painful steps, 
and that he who makes the first step is worthy of as much praise as 
the one who on the last reaches out his hand and plucks the fruit. 

And from the constant study of these bold and chaotic theories, H 

had imbibed a certain fearlessness and self-reliance which I imagined 
might lead him into error and extravagance, possibly into insubordina- 
tion, when placed under strict rules, though in the end they could not 
fail to work out a striking and healthy character. 

But I discovered that while his independence remained the same, 
his perversity was almost entirely subdued. To superiors in learning 
he yielded a ready and willing assent. He no longer questioned, 
with caviling remark, the wisdom of men of a former day, who had 
laid out certain fixed roads in which the neophyte in literature was to 
walk. He was more forbearing in his intercourse with equals and 
inferiors, and as a matter of course, more reserved. I do not mean 
less cheerful and talkative, but less confidential and open. It is the 
man who is perpetually flying into a passion, about whom you know 
the most. You can read him with the least success who has always 
for you a kind word and smile, who is ever on his guard against sud- 
den displays of feeling, and who skillfully wards off a second ques- 
tion, while he civilly answers the first. But however much H 
was realizing the latter character, with me he used no concealment. 
We had known each other too long, and too well, to need shields or 
artifices in our intimacy. Our conversation was perfectly free and 
unrestrained, for we knew that what was said was under the seal of 
confidence, unless permission was given to make it the common prop- 
erty of society. 

»* Society," said H to me one evening, as we sat gazing into 

the dull glimmer of a decaying fire, " is a masquerade where each 
one is afraid to raise his visor, or speak in his natural tone. How 
little sentiment you hear in the world, and how much of that is the 
mask put on by those who have really no sentiment at all ! Still, 
most of mankind have it, and this is precisely the reason why they 
do not express it. I remember, and I can not help smiling at the re- 
miniscence, when for the first time at school I broke forth — rather 
awkwardly to be sure — with some choice morsel of feeling that I had 
been treasuring up in its delicious fragrance in my heart, for what 
teemed to me a little age previous. It was my first essay in think- 
ing, in working out an idea of beauty and refinement, in embodying 
an atom of all that seemed so glorious in the world around, to the 
awakening emotions of an imaginative child ; it was my first attempt 
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to express any thing really and truly my own ; it was faltering, too ; 
bnt it might have been the commencement of a series of nnwonted 
thoughts that would have been of good to my play-mates, capable u 
most of them undoubtedly were of enjoying feeling similar to mine. 
But some stared and looked as if they were puzzled to know what to 
think of me ; most laughed, however ; and one great brutal fellow — 1 
shall never forget how the hot blood mounted to my cheeks at the in- 
stant — burst into a loud and contemptuous ho ! ho ! and palling my 
cap over my eyes, called to the boys to look at a little Miss Molly ! 
It was the most eaneentrated moment of my life ; I can look back on 
it now with perfect distinctness, and wonder that I possessed at that 
age such depth and bitterness of feeling. I struck out fiercely, half 
blinded as I was, and cheered on by the boys, who infinitely preferred 
a fight to a lesson, joined in an unequal conflict with the huge mon- 
ster of physical strength. I was rather small for my age, and was 
what was commonly called * delicate,' but nerves and passion went a 
great way to supply the place of muscles. For a time it seemed 
doubtful which would conquer ; my fury was unbounded ; had I held 
a knife, I should certainly have killed the fellow ; I clenched and bit 
and tore and shouted in very desperation ; I was knocked down again 
and again, only to rise and renew the struggle with tenfold rage, till 
at last all sensation left me, until I woke up in a strange bed in a 
dreary room of the schoolhouse, with anxious faces bending over me, 
a bruised and bleeding gladiator, for whom the rabble had raised their 
thumbs. I had been beaten within an inch of my life, but I had 
shown my courage, and had really gained a victory where I had suf- 
fered defeat. I was never attacked again at school, and I knew 
enough afterward not to talk sentiment to the crowd. 

" The moral of this incident is as plain as the ' Hcm fabula doui 
of the Latin ^sop. As with school-bo3rs, so with men of the world. 
In a life of chafing and conflict, where every one wears steel armor 
and bears a shield, it is unwise to discard an equal covering. No 
matter how refined or imaginative may be the texture of one's mind, 
he must, if he would escape the name of a visionary or enthusiast, 
adapt himself, while with his fellows, to the hard forms and ideas of 
Society. There is little influence to be acquired over the mass of 
men by the expression of feelings which they have ever labored to 
stifle at the birth. The infant Hercules strangling the serpents in hit 
cradle, was but a type of those who have ferreted out and destroyed 
their own incipient sentiment and feeling. Power is only to be 
gained by superior astuteness in the very arts on which the generality 
of men pride themselves. Great generals and orators have become 
great to the world by successive steps, and their first advancement was 
by the homage paid them by rival generals and orators whom they 
had conquered. And as minds stride forward to their peculiar and ex- 
alted dominion over others, continually are their workings more and 
more shrouded in mystery, and their possessors closer and closer 
wrapped in mantles of seeming callousness to all finer feeling. In 
proportion to their preeminence is the danger they incur in revealiog 
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themselves. There is a world of truth in the oft quoted remark, that 
'no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet.' I know that this choice 
bit of wisdom is not exactly congruous with the general scope of what 
I have been saying, for men don't usually make confidants of their 
lackeys. But in the lives of all men, and especially those who have devo- 
ted themselves to intellectual labor, there are times when mind and body 
are jointly unstrung — when all that is truly sublime and noble is smoth- 
ered and undiscoverable ; when on the couch of lassitude and pain, 
the inevitably inferior part of human organization is thoroughly un- 
masked to the ministering spirits of the sick chamber. I could not 
have helped to wrap Chatham in his flannels for six months, without 
forgetting that he was any thing but an invalid, and a particularly 
troublesome invalid too. But leaving this — I can not escape from the 
settled conviction that if one would ensure the respect and the homage 
of men, he must conceal himself. The experience and knowledge 
he has gained in a life-time are his clothes, which he may wear in the 
latest fashion and to the best advantage ; but what has sprung up and 
grown with spontaneous power in his inward heart, separate from 
cold intellectuality, this, which really constitutes to himself his iden- 
tity, he must studiously keep back. I believe my views are well 
founded, at least they have held good so far in the miniature world in 
which we now live. I know among my acquaintances, men of ar- 
dent susceptibilities, capable of real and deep emotion, who, I doubt 
not, bear earnest love to their Creator and their fellows ; but they have 
schooled themselves to an outwardly passionless state, they are reck- 
oned wise and "* clever,' but only their most intimate friends even sus- 
pect them of sentiment. It wont do — to use a phrase more emphatic 
than eloquent — to talk poetry, writing it is a different thing, to a world 
of prose. The man who does it is thought weak in the upper story, 
no matter how fine his ideas. He is pityingly called * Poor So and So.' 
Most of us who have carefully kept feeling and poetry in the back 
nursery, as it were, like a pretty child too young to be brought out, 
are Bi-part, outward Smiths and inward Smiths, and the outward 
Smiths are fine fellows, *real men of the world. Sir,' where the in- 
ward Smiths would be 'voted Enfans decidedly, a specimen of whom 
would be shown off like the favorite of a private madhouse, * A little 
out of his head just now, I 'm afraid. Sir, but perfectly harmless, I as- 
sure you.'" 

" Is there not in all this," I answered, "the peculiar condition and 
privilege of Friendship ? If we were unreserved to the mass, could 
we be any thing more to those to whom we are attached ? The an- 
cients reproached Fame that she sold her favors to all without dis- 
tinction. The sanctity of Friendship, and its more spiritual relation 
Love, must consist in the confidence cast about the free and unsuspi- 
cious interchange of the deepest and holiest feelings of which we 
are capable. It is more a matter of question, however, whether the 
world has yet seen a perfect Friendship, or a perfect Love. 

" The former," quickly rejoined H , "it has, the latter, never. 

Friendship, to meet all demands, never draws on the depths of our af- 
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fections, and hence, never discovers their shallowness, or brings up 
the soil at the bottom. It is essentially and inevitably calm and equa- 
ble — never violent. You may \ttge an objection to this in school-boy 
and school-girl attachments, and possibly too in the intimacies of riper 
years — broken, interrupted, alternated storm and sunshine. But such 
are but the beginnings of Friendships ; they are experiments. The 
string is being tried and tuned. If it snaps, the melody is gone — per- 
haps, forever ; fori have known the seemingly transient discords of 
youth ripen into virulent and lasting hatreds. If it vibrates rightly, 
and sinks into unjarring cadence, behold the harmony complete! 
Look back on our lives jointly, and tell me if you can remember a 
single instance of interrupted confidence. We became acquainted at 
precisely the right age, when for the first it dawned upon us that 
we were put into this world for some definite purpose ; in short, when 
we became capable of thought. Our characters and dispositions 
thoroughly harmonized ; mutual forbearance and respect, that tended 
the blade, have matured the fruit. If any thing can be called perfect 
that has been, and is, complete and satisfactory, then ours is a perfect 
Friendship. We might not play the Alcestis, each for the other, but 
for one another's welfare we would do all that might become men, and 
we are not called on to do more. 

*' But a Love that only answers these conditions is yet weak and 
imperfect. I do not speak of that species styled Platonic, the off- 
spring of the victims of diseased hearts and perverted feelings, who 
have no aspirations for virtue, and would go all lengths in vice had 
they only the courage. I mean the true Eros, of whom it is said that 
he ever walks hand in hand with Psyche, whose power is universal, 
and whose praises have been hymned by all poets since the world's 
earliest years. But his form is dim and shadowy. Amid all intensi- 
fied desires, and winged thoughts, and fire-tipped words, and blissful 
realizations. Love yet remains impalpable. As we never can express 
all that the heart feels, and as we never can imagine all that another 
would express, between ourselves and those we love there must al- 
ways remain a void — a formless abyss — and wide or narrow, it is ever 
visible. It may close for a time over some great sacrifice, as the 
yawning gulf in the Roman forum over the full-armored Curtius, but 
the heaving earth opens again. All this arises from the utter impossi- 
bility of finding two mental constitutions that shall exactly satisfy 
each other. It will perpetually seem to us that the treasures we lav- 
ish are not fully repaid. We are doomed in this life to feel the want 
of entire Sympathy. And perfect Sympathy is essential to perfect 
Love. Hence there is always room for suspicion and want of confi- 
dence. I do not say that they necessarily enter, and in undisguised 
forms ; but they are ever on the watch for favorable opportunities, and 
once within, their tiaces can never be wiped away. I must believe 
too, that many opportunities are granted them. Are these not the 
death of Love ? They certainly shake and destroy Friendship ; can 
that far finer and subtler essence, that more spiritual emanation 
of our intenser feelings, escape their influence, and endure unharmed !'' 
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" But,*' I replied, " is your melancholy corollary just ? Are not poets 
the truest metaphysicians, and have they not ever in youthful imagina- 
tion simg of the sure pleasure of meeting wholly congenial spirits — 
echoes of the heart — self-counterparts ! I own that they have not al- 
ways realized their blissful anticipations ; but this does not prove the 
vanity of their visions. ^ What they universally have imagined to 
themselves, and pictured in such glowing colors to others, must be 
something more than a deceitful dream. It must be truth, whether it 
has or has not been yet manifested to our limited experience." 

"We cannot paint tho future," said H , "but we are safe in 

speaking of the«past. What the voice of six thousand years has af- 
firmed is more trustworthy and real than the dreams of poets. The 
great experiments of life are written out before us ; it is our fault if 
we turn away our eyes. Sympathy is a phantom. Who ever lived 
that did not expect to find it, and who of this great number has ever 
found it ! It is the most perfect, let me say the most lasting, of all 
our delusions. We live ever hopeful and ever disappointed. You 
have mentioned poets as the best metaphysicians. So was Montaigne 
an excellent philosopher, but he often forgot his own name, and could 
not tell what coins he was daily handling. Poet-philosophers study 
only themselves as types of mankind. They paint in profile, and like 
the partial artist, leave out of sight the blind side. But let us sup- 
pose a poet, acute, subtle, sympathetic, and let him find a counterpart 
to love him. Alas ! instead of sympathizing with him to the extent 
of his hopes, she would demand only sympathy for herself. A poet's 
counterpart would be a poetess. And no two persons would be more 
unfit to live together. It is a fact from which a deep lesson may be 
drawn, that the happiest unions known to us have been those in which 
Genius in the one party, was joined to Mediocrity in the other. It 
was a touching sentiment in the dying woman when sne exclaimed 
to her husband, a philosopher of rare and high attainments, ' my poor 
friend, when I am gone, who will understand thee !' The good wo- 
man had probably never aspired above the simplest truths of Nature, 
and yet she had made their joint life happier and more sympathetic, 
than if she had read the starred spheres, and traced out the sublimest 
mysteries which the mind has yet fathomed. I imagine that Venera- 
tion has much to do with Sympathy, and hence comes to be a condi- 
tion of Love. No woman can love a man whom she feels to be only 
an equal, or it may be, an inferior. And here we are disappointed 
again, for it is no common thing to find true veneration. An elegant 
writer has said that we measure others by what they have done, our- 
selves by what we think we are capable of doing. In moments of 
enthusiasm we have all of us fancied ourselves greater than Websters 
or Bonapartes. This was when we left Reason, but we often play 
the truant to that faculty, and each wandering leaves us more apt to 
renew the forbidden pleasure. Thus gradually we become blunted 
to real reverence. It is never found in its perfect and most exalted 
state. Perhaps I may alter my views when I grow wiser. But we 
have talked enough. What say you to a game of chess ? Stay, I 
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will Strike a light. The pieces are at your elbow. I have just been 
reading up a new opening and I wish to experiment On it. Come, 
take the first move." 



Sprino, joyous Spring along the Atlantic shore ! 
And fair New England, robed with fragrant floweni, 
Smiled sweetly 'neath the fading light of day. 
Ob, glad yoanfjT Spring, thou art most beautiful, 
Succeeding Winter*s stem and dreary reign !— 
When at thy presence Earth with beauty glows, 
Thou art most welcome to the care-worn heart 
Of weary mortals, and thy winning voice . 
Hath charms resistless to the human ear. 
Now blazed on high the myriad host of stars, 
While, floating up the far horizon, rode 
The moon, enwrapped in clouds of pearly white, 
And shone serenely on the peaceful scene. 
With gentle murmurs broke upon the shore 
The Ocean's billows, rolling from his wild 
And boundless waste : — and all things spoke of joy 
And love and peace :— could not a human heart, 
However tossed on passsion's stormy sea. 
Or wrecked upon the desolate, wild coast 
Of dark despair, find rest at such an hour ? 
Yet there was one on whom the stellar light, 
And milder radiance of the lunar beams 
Fell all in vain ; but he had wandered forth, 
Chased by the demons of his restless mind, 
To seek if aught of solace might be found 
Where broad Atlantic kissed his rocky beach, 
And stretched in solemn loneliness away. 

He was an aged man, and years had left 

Unwonted furrows on his faded cheek. 

And hoary locks were scattered o'er his brow, 

White with the frosts of many winters gone. 

Yet was his eye undimmed, but burned with Ught 

Of genius quenched not by the touch of time. 

For he belonged not to the senseless herd 

Of common men: — but his a giant mind, . 

A Bouli whose thoughts o'erleaping time and spaoe» 
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Intensely flaming shot — ^like fire-wrapped worlds 

Retreating swiftly from their central sun — 

Athwart the bounds of all created things, 

And lost themselves in vast eternity. 

Could intellect alone procure him joy? 

Ah ! many a one, the wretched sons of care, 

The high-born spirits of etherial make. 

Might then their sorrows lightly cast away 

And purchase speedy respite from their woes ! 

But life for him all pleasurless had been. 

And brought no store of kindly hopes to cheer 

His tottering steps, amid the gathering night 

O'erhanging gloomily the steeps of age. 

For all he loved were gone — the grave contained 

The cherished partner of his early youth. 

And friends — he had no friends — for they were dead. 

And he was left misfortune's hapless mark ! 

To bufiet with the storms, and brave the ire 

Of wrathful tempests howling on his path 

For his destruction : — all his wealth did take 

Unto itself swift wings and fly away — 

And poverty with gaunt and ghastly form 

And hollow tread, crept on with stealthy step. 

And shook her shriveled arms before his face. 

The rich, his friends of yore, now passed him by, 

And cold contempt sat on their scornful lip. 

As mocking, they reviled and laughed to view 

His wretched state and depth of misery. 

Then was his bosom filled with bitter hate, 

When pierced the cruel barbs his bleeding heart 

His lofty will — ^how was it broken now ! 

And all his golden hopes of future good 

Once warmly glowing in his ardent soul. 

How now dissolved, and vanished quite away ! 

O world, 'tis surely little joy to dwell 

In such a poisonous atmosphere as thine. 

Where love decays, and gentle eyes that beamed 

With truth, now flash with strange and fiercer fires — 

And tender sympathies, like blooming shrubs. 

Chilled by the wintry blasts of northern climes, 

Too quickly wither in thy freezing breath ! 

The tempter came, and in one brief dark hour 

He plunged how deep ! far down th' abyss of sin, 

And strove amid its sullen shades to hide 

His wretchedness, or e'en himself to lose. 

Oh vam attempt ! for yet a deeper gulf, — 
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A void more dreadful still — a yawninfjr ohasm 

Immeasurably wide and black and drear 

Within him lay ; — how should he bridge it o*er 

Or fill it up-HM> broad and bottomless — 

By chasing phantoms on its dizzy brink, . 

Or plucking flowers along its horrid slope ? 

Yet to his fevered brain bright visions came, 

While slumber held the welcome hours of night* 

And sported round htm as in earlier yean. 

For oft in dreams he left his native land, 

And crossed the seas and stood on ancient shores, 

And traversed regions famous once in song. 

The favorite seat of demi>gods of old. 

He trod the sands of Egypt ; laved bis feet 

In loud Scamander*s and Pactolus * pure 

And gold-strown waters ; glided through the vale 

Of mystic Tempo ; walked with reverent steps 

Amid the temples of the Grecian gods — 

Then, far away, where Caspian surges roar. 

And Tartar hordes swarm o*er the Eastern plains. 

His course pursued — but waked to find he dreamed ! 

Years urging years along the track of time 
Passed on, and bore him in their rapid flight, 
Till that sweet hour, in Spring-time, folded Earth 
And toiling mortals in its soft embrace. 
And he, the aged roan, what did he there 7 
Aye, why reclined he on that beetling cliff 
High arching over Ocean's placid wave. 
And sleeping grimly 'neath the moon's pale smile ? 
He had gone forth that day at early mom. 
And with the dawning light had left his home— 
If that was AofiM where joy was known no more. 
Where to his lonely tread the mouldering walls 
Reechoed back with only dismal noise 
And muffled sounds of terror, where no hope 
With smile benignant lighted up his way, 
Or promise gave that any good remained 
For hfm in store — and from the city's edge 
He stole away, and wandered wearily 
By rugged paths, and painfully at last 
With mangled feet slow climbed the craggy hill 
And laid him down upon its summit bare. 
Long time he sat, and fanned his- throbbing brow, 
And eyed the sea with fixed and eager gaze. 
One earnest thought within his troubled mind. 
O beautiful that scene ! — conception dies. 
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And fancy's strength is turned to weakness now. 
Where are the polished gems of brightest ray ? 
Ten thousand fairer decked that glorious sky ; — 
Where Arab odors or perfumes of flowers ? 
I'he air was sweet as breath from Angels* lips ! 
At length the old man rose, and wildly tossed 
His arms, and motioned to the glimmering waves 
That broke in music on the beach beneath. 
Now on the cliff's extremest verge he stood, 
And hoarsely shouted to the restless main. 

" Spirit of Ocean, hear ! 
Spirit, I call to thee, 
From thy wide waters, appear, appear ! 
Is there no balm for me ? 

firing to me hope, bring rest, 

Bring to me love and peace, 
Pity me, thou of the heaving breast ! 

Bring to me swift release. 

Lord of the Deep ! arise. 

Come from the rolling Sea ! 
Where thy green coral palace lies, 

Hast, hast thou rest for me V 

But the glittering ocean no answer gave, 
For it had no gift to bestow but a grave, 
A grave in its silent depths. 

« Spirit of Au-, attend! 
Lo ! unto thee I cry. 
Invisible one, thy presence lend. 
Come from the boundless sky ! 

Softly thou breathest. Air ! 

Floating around me now, 
Where is thy dwelling-place, Spuit, where. 

Tell me, oh, where art thou? 

Hast thou not balm to give ? 

Hast thou for me no rest ? 
How should I, Spirit, thus hopeless live, 

Joyless, alone, unblest?" 

But the Spirit of Air gave no reply. 
For naught could it do but waft him a sigh, 
A sigh on its viewless wing. 
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*' To yoa, then, to yon I torn, 
Stan in the depths of Night I 
Where in your orbite, for aye, ye barn, 
Beautiful, deathlesi, bright ! 

Infinite! infinite! how ye shine, 

Lighting the realms of space ! 
Have ye no pleasure that may be mine. 

In your far-off dwellmg-place? 

Oh ! for my weary Soul 

Have ye no rest, no peaee ? 
Myriads ! myriads ! on ye roll ! — 

Cease, they will hear thee, cease." 

But the starry host no voice returned ; — 
They tenderiy smiled, but silently burned 
Along their limitless way. 

A moment stood he listening eagerly 

To catch an answer to hb earnest prayer ;— 

There was a quivering of his bloodless lips — 

There was a clasping of his thin pale hands, 

And down he fell upon the flinty rock. 

Too hard a couch for such a feeble frame ! 

And tears, a flood of tears, at last found way. 

The moonbeams, gliding down the quiet sky, 

Their tremulous brightness threw around him there, 

And softly falling on his silvered head. 

With mild caresses, kissed his trembling hair. 

And bathed him o'er with floods of mellow light. 

The silence, suddenly, grew deeper still, 

The peace became more awfully profound — 

And not a wave, and not a leaf did move. 

There came a voice — 'twas strangely low and sweet. 

But seemed, so clear it was, to fill all ESarth 

And Heaven as with the sound of million tongues — 

And smote in thrilling accents on his ear. 

*' Thou erring mortal ! cease thy fruitless toil — 

Thou wilt not thus obtain thy soul's desire. 

The void within thy eipirit dost thou strive, 

O sinful one, to satisfy from aught 

Like thee created but to pass away? 

Thou wert not made for things that fade and die. 

The Ocean thou didst call to, shall depart*". 

And vanish like a shadow on the plain ; — 

The Air thou breathest, can it give thee peace. 

When thou must leave it andretum no more ? 

The Stars — are they immortal? dost thou know 

That they must perish ?— countless though they throng 
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Above thee, gloriow in their thining rankfi 
Yet dost thoa think in them to find thy joy 7 
Nay, thou shalt see them one by one decay. 
And other worlds shall in their place arise. 
Bat mightier far than they, aud roll in light, 
Till others yet in brighter splendors shine. 
Whose rain thou shalt witness. Thou shalt Hto 
Beyond them all ; — say, wherefore, Child of day, 
Dost thou, then, aeek from these thy happineas? — 
In aught material it can ne'er be found ;^- 
Seek it in ME, for I—/ am thy rest" 

An hour on wings quick-waving glided by, 
And there was seen descending from the cliff 
With lingering step, a bowed and wasted form, 
And moving slowly from the hill away. 
Still fell the moonbeams on his snow-white hair. 
Still sounded in his ear the Ocean waves — 
But he was changed — the treasure he had found — 
For joy sat on his face, and hope was in his heart 

w. 8. a 



tl)^ Cottlrcmer tn an ^mtman lottst 

" The web of our life is a mingled yam.'' 

Aire Well that Ende WeU. 

" Natiu^ never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ' tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
Prom joy to joy." W&rdeworth, 

CHAPTER II. 

UNOE it is, but true as strange, the heart never sickens, though 
' at times grow weary with gazing upon and communing with 
9, when seen in her own wild home, and robed in her own pe* 
dress. The works of Art, though exquisite, are limited in their 
to please, and will produce satiety ; not so with those of Na- 
The lofty mountain, coyered with its mantle of " undying for- 
s ever an object that is contemplated with unceasing admiration, 
hen hours ten times repeated have been spent in gazing at its 
brow, its '* rock-ribbed" sides, or in measuring its vast propor* 
we turn again and again for another view. We thrust back the 
JO catch again even a single drop from the fountain we are about 
TBj though we have bathed in and drank from its sparkling fiood 

XV. 20 
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times without number. It is indeed Nature's privilege, and hers 
alone, never to betray the heart that loves her. 

After a ride of an hour and a half, brief indeed, but beautiful as 
brief, we once more found ourselves drawing near the abodes of the 
living; and if on entering the forest we were delighted with the 
sublimity of the scene, on leaving it we were no less delighted by 
its picturesque beauty. We were in the midst of the forest, pri- 
meval and boundless. No enchanted castle of " heroic legend'* 
reared its proud walls and frowning battlements to tell, here once 
dwelt man, who preferred voluntary imprisonment and the communion 
of silence, to trusting himself within the grasp of his avaricious and 
blood-loving brethren. No magic sweets floated upon the air to lull 
the soul into an unreal and deceptive Elysium. Nay, all was reality, 
life-giving, soul-inspiring reality, where the heart could receive no 
stain, drink no poison, in its wildest revels. 

Above us is a sky of spotless blue ; around us an atmosphere clear 
and soft as the breath of Eden, cool and refreshing. As the day 
seemed drawing toward a close. Nature assumed a milder character. 
The mountain had bowed his lofty head, and now stretches away in a 
bold head-land, from whose top, having ceased to scatter his melting 
rays, but well sunk toward the western horizon, the sun cast a gentle 
and regular shadow, spreading over a meadow of richest green and 
most perfect culture. Laying along the road-side, it extended back 
and up the sloping sides of the bluff, and finally disappeared over its 
brow. On the opposite side of the road, from the very bottom of tho 
ravine, rose an amphitheatre of mountains, more impressive and grand 
than those already described, because their huge dimensions were 
more clearly defined, receding backward one above the other, until 
lost in the horizon ; sometimes regular in their course, at others run- 
ning zigzag, they made extended gorges, giving the appearance, when 
seen from a distance, of dark serpentine lines, beautifully relieving 
their covering of green. Immediately in the foreground, gradually 
rising from the bed of the stream, and in beautiful proportions, bold, 
solemn, and majestic, towered one gigantic form far above his fellows, 
as if born to rule, or scorning to mingle with the petty strifes of earth, 
he chose to council in the chambers of the clouds, and battle with the 
storms. But now, which seldom occurred, his brow was calm and 
serene, and his whole form in most perfect and beautiful relief against 
the deep blue of the sky and green of the forest. From this wilder- 
ness, which in such lovely manner spreads itself over these *' ever- 
lasting hills," and as gracefully as waves roll over " Old Ocean V 
breast, not a single opening was visible, or any rude deed perpetrated 
to mar its perfection. In front, seemingly on a flowing, undulating 
canvas, the figures of this unrivaled panorama were clear and large, 
but in the distance they were exquisitely blended and softened be- 
neath the rays of the declining sun, which left its " crimson halo" on 
the limits of the circle. 

At the distance of perhaps the half of a mile from the place where 
we left the wood, forming one of the objects in this picture, beneath 
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the bluff, and at this- hour of the day immersed in its shade, stood a 
farm-house, displaying in its structure and general appearance more 
elegance and elevated taste than usually falls to the lot of those who 
inhabit so unfrequented a spot. It, indeed everything arouryd us, 
which bore the impress of art, readily provoked an eager curiosity, 
and as readily confounded all conjectures relative to the author. The 
court of the house was spacious, and well filled with every variety of 
tree or shrub which could reasonably be demanded by utility or orna- 
ment, giving full promise that Autumn would present as abundant and 
rich a harvest, in variety and quality of fruit, as early summer did of 
flowers. And what, to our notions, especially showed the good sense 
and taste of the yet unknown occupant, was preserved in the midst of 
this varied collection of the vegetable kingdom, a large rock, beau- 
tifully relieving this picture of green, with its stern bald head. 

How often, when declining day has shed its solemn stillness over 
our thoughts, and its subdued shades of gray upon the world, have 
we with fancy's eye watched the " Mystic Sisters" of the wood si- 
lently stealing from their sylvan covert, " beneath the moonbeam's 
silvery light," to revel in their nightly sports, on a mountain top or 
shaded glen, — 

" With long descending train, 
With rubies clothed and sapphires swept the plain. 
With Yoice on high, and song so clear, 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to hear, 
And all the bending forest lent an ear/' 

Here, in this secluded spot, far away from the eyes of the curious 
multitude, and beyond the reach of envy or malice to disturb or poi- 
son the spontaneous pleasures of hearts exuberant with youthful feel- 
ings, we beheld in the distance, as we approached the house, two fe- 
males, just dawning upon womanhood, dressed in perfect white, and 
accompanied by a brother of one, sporting and bounding through the 
arbor, and over the rock '* like a thing of life," in the full freeness and 
wild glee of unrestrained nature. Added to perfect symmetry of 
form and beauty of person, what shed an ineffable charm over the 
whole picture, was the refined elegance of manner and attention to 
decorum, that banished at once every idea of careless rudeness, or 
want of refinement. This was the poetry of reality and the reality 
of romance. It was truly a scene for a painter. 

As we drew near, the young man disappeared, but not so with his 
fair companions. Unbonneted, arm in arm, they came gliding along 
toward us, over the beautiful greensward that lay like a carpet of vel- 
vet beneath the overhanging hill, with the lightness of beings that 
tread the air, displaying their white drapery and fine forms against the 
dark green of the hill-side, presenting a combination of life, beauty, 
and color, that resembled more a living picture than a picture of life. 
And if ever the face images the thoughts, although thus effectually 
removed from the world of humanity and some of its strange things, 
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it was manifestly evident they were not wholly unsophisticated and 
ignorant of some of the world's peculiarities, whether these are the 
natural inheritance bequeathed by one of our great ancestors to a fa- 
vorite portion of our race, or they only can receive them by educa- 
tion. However this may be, you will understand us when we say, 
curiosity is sometimes a trick as well as a trait. If surrounded by 
the manifestations of nature of such striking beauty, under the almost 
irresistible influences of this lovely hour, so unexpectedly meeting 
with beings so unlikely to be found here, and under so rare circum- 
stances, would it be difficult or strange that the imagination, for the 
time being, should so far divest itself of any conscious connection 
with mortality, or become so much colored with the hues of romance 
and poetry, as momentarily to conjure up to the fancy, '' here are spir- 
its, and here is spirit-land \" 

With a bound we leap into " medias res r When night dropped 
its silent curtain, it found us freely mingling in the circle of this fam- 
ily, whose circumstances and residence had an hour before excited 
the most inquiring speculations, because so unusual, and whose ap- 
pearance, at first glance, was that of a superior order of beings. 
Neither did a nearer approach and more intimate intercourse in the 
least degree disappoint our first impressions. We were entertained 
with a hospitality, and if kindness has any thing in its nature essential 
to true politeness, with a politeness to which " polite life," so called, 
has nothing in common. There were, indeed, smiles, kind words, 
and kind actions, but they were the offspring of hearts which were 
enriched by bestowing. 

" The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 
As happy aod as free." 

They in truth fled on swift pinions, but, unlike the trace upon the ses- 
shore, they left, deeply written upon the kindly feelings of the heart, 
their lively, cherished impressions. Not a sound was heard, save the 
melodious murmur of the distant stream. Nature slept in lovely re- 
pose. The world was far away, with its ceaseless din, its labor, its 
toil, its vice. And as we stood upon the brink of the bold hluflf ove^ 
looking the house, the meadow, and surrounding objects, gazing with 
mute wonder and delight upon the opposite mountains, over whose 
lofty heights, on the following morning, we beheld the sim rise from a 
sky of Italian beauty, now rendered more grand and impressive, as 
they reposed in the quiet, indistinct shades of evening, we could not 
help contrasting the character of this scene with that which was thei 
transpiring at the opposite extremity of that noble river whose waters 
were then bubbling and leaping from their secret hiding places among 
these hills. 

Here was peaceful contentment, real sympathy, the groundwork of 
all true friendship, intelligence, politeness, whether we speak of that 
of true character, or that of a professional kind, elevated taate and 
refinement ; in a word, their happiness was the legitimate product of 
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cultivated minds, and the '* welling up" of kind hearts. There, hap- 
piness is in a great measure conventional — the child of circum- 
stance ; and kindness and generosity live upon the inconstant benevo- 
lence of selfishness, if selfishness can give, that it may be rewarded. 
And look at it how you will, notwithstanding the apparent disparity of 
circumstances, can the balance of happiness be struck against our 
** mountain dwellers ?" We think not. 

As we stood thus gazing, with constantly increased delight, upon 
the picture before us, each buried in his own silent contemplations, 
giving free acceptance to whatever feeling or fact that might happen 
to appeal to the senses or imagination, or both, an incident occurred, 
that for the moment carried away the fancy, ever courting the mar- 
velous, into an infinitude of pleasure. Never, in this wide world, 
was place so fit for the dwelling of spirits. None more beautiful, 
none more inviting. If indeed there be such, of whom 

** Pure nndecaying beauty is their lot, 
Whose voices into liquid music swell, 
Thrilling each shady cleft and sparry grot, 
The undisturbed abodes where wood-nymphs dwell,** 

surely this, thought I, must be the one. Moved by some inscrutable 
providence, perhaps to add to our enjoyment, or by that ultimatum of 
all reason, instinct, which outfathoms the profound est human reason, 
far up the mountain, a large night-bird, announcing his coming by a 
shriek, or a noise similar, with measured speed, fiapped his melan- 
choly way over the surface of the woody amphitheatre, obliquely to- 
ward us, then disappeared in his solemn retreat. This was a rare in- 
terlude. The large body of the bird, his long, dark wings sweeping 
their wide circles seemingly directly to the spot where we stood, and 
his shrill cry, all magnified by the indistinctness of vision which then 
had nothing save starlight for its aid, altogether produced an efiect 
better felt than described. At the first glance of thought, a picture 
was presented which we are led to believe Poets and Prophets alone 
can see. 

To return from our wandering. Perhaps ere this you have asked 
yourself who was this individual ? whence, why, and how came he 
here ? It is not our purpose to make a biography within the compass 
of a few pages ; and as relates to whom he was, since names are of 
BO account, we will call him Fay. His family, who were then with 
him, was composed of six persons, Mr. F. and his wife, two sons and 
two daughters ; some of his sons having lefl him and gone to the 
west. Mr. F. was a man quite advanced in life, drawing near sixty, 
and the vigor of his day well spent, as his stooping form, his locks of 
gray, and the measured step which age usually assumes, fully at- 
tested. The expression of his countenance was benevolent, mild, 
intelligent, showing the absence of, or triumph over, annoying care ; 
his manner easy, kind, and winning. His wife, not showing so 
markedly the effects of age, the very personification of delicacy. 
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frailty, and elegance, tall and graceful, was langaishing, the inevitable 
yictim of that curse of northern climates, and king of diseases, the 
consumption. The alternate playing of ashy paleness and blushing 
crimson, that, like sportive moonbeams, fluttered on her cheek, the 
hollow cough, and sunken eye, too plainly told the insidious foe was 
surely creeping toward the seat of life, and where Nature had written 
" Beauty," would ere long write " Death." 

His daughters, who, as already intimated, had been educated with 
all the care and anxiety of a kind and intelligent parent, had during its 
completion, spent their time at home alternately, but both had now re- 
turned to watch over a mother whose few remaining moments were 
evidently numbered. Hence their stay in tbis their *' mountain home** 
was always a pleasant vacation, an agreeable transition from the vexa- 
tious routine of the school-room, or the dust and din of town life. 
They were ever contented and delighted with it. Not altogether so 
with the other younger members of the family, but more of them anon. 

But we turn from this part of our narrative to notice something of 
Mr. F*s earlier history. He was born and educated in London, and 
by profession was a merchant. His education was of a high order, 
liberal in the common, not in the technical sense of the word, and in 
every respect an accomplished man. He remained in London, pur- 
suing the business for which his education designed him, having ac- 
cumulated in that manner a handsome fortune, until the prime of life, 
when, influenced partially by a desire to escape the monotonpas, 
changeless current of life, which *' flows ever" through the immense 
multitudes crowded together in large towns, partially to see the novel 
and enterprising people of the western world, and to try his fortune 
among them, he removed hither with his family. Having disembarked 
in a neighboring city, there making his abode temporarily, whilst with 
eager eye he surveyed every part of the horizon, to detect the first in- 
timations of the coming of that bright star of hope, which foreigners 
suppose must necessarily rise over this land of storied privileges, 
whether the earth revolves or stands. Whilst thus waiting and watch- 
ing the auspicious moment that should reveal his anticipations, he 
learned of the offer being made by an individual who possessed an ex- 
tensive tract of land in that section of country already alluded to, that 
he would give to each individual, who was the head of a family, and 
would settle upon and cultivate it, one hundred acres. 

This prospect seemed to him a perfect God-send. His anticipated 
star did not seem to him to rise, but meteor-like, burst from the ver^ 
zenith. It was indeed very natural he should so regard it, accustomed 
as he had been to see land estimated by rods and yards, even by feet and 
inches, now to talk of it by hundreds of acres, and what was more, to 
become the actual possessor of all this seeming wealth by a mere voli- 
tion, was to his conception of things, a truly magnificent idea. Pos- 
sessor we say, by mere volition, or assent to certain conditions. For 
although our hero doubtless had some indefinite notions of what vras 
meant by toil and labor, some theoretical knowledge of what lay be- 
fore him, yet, from the circumstances of his birth and education, he 
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knew nothing and could know nothing of the practical difficulties 
which must inevitably attend the acceptance of this offer. Accompa- 
nied by some five or six individuals from one of our principal towns, no 
better fitted for the undertaking they were embarking in than himself, and 
for similar reasons, he took his departure for the promised land. But 
unlike Israel's promised land, from which the Lord of the country had 
driven out all who might in any degree disturb the prosperity or happi- 
ness of its new occupants, the lord of this land had done no such thing. 
A veteran army of those peculiar difficulties which ever beset the path- 
way of the pioneer in a new country, arose to dispute the soil inch by 
inch, against a small body of men, who, from delicate habits and want 
of practical knowledge, were wholly insufficient to the task. Thus 
the event proved. One after another of his companions, discouraged by 
the immense disadvantages and deprivations they were constantly 
compelled to encounter, soon abandoned both the expectation of obtain- 
ing even a livelihood, (to say nothing of amassing wealth,) and the set- 
tlement, and left Mr. Fay the undisputed monarch of Nature's wide 
and wild domain : literally and emphatically " a king among desert 
hUls." 

Thus we found him, and thus he had lived for years, self-exiled, 
some twelve or fifteen miles from the nearest point where was the 
least indication of human existence, save a straggling woodsman or 
two, and twenty-five miles from market or a town worthy of mention. 

Here in this retired but lovely spot, anxiously and patiently await- 
ing the snail-like pace of civilization, desiring to be rich, generously 
sacrificing his personal comfort and ease in the education of his fami- 
ly, (and in this he might say with confidence to those more fortunately 
located, '* follow me,") this man had wasted the best energies of his 
life, and not until this late hour had he begun to realize the fruits of his 
labor. He had, indeed, cast his bread upon the waters, nothing doubt- 
ing, and in this his old age, appeared the time for gathering it up. 
Enterprise, led there by the enthusiastic desire of speculation in wild 
lands so active at that time, was astir around him. After the long and 
unwearied effi)rts of industry, his farm began to yield an abundant in- 
crease. His children, grown to years of discretion, and not unmind- 
ful of the sacred obligations they owed to declining age, had become 
capable of sharing their parent's responsibilities and perplexities. The 
happy prospect that neighbors, and the blessings of social life, would 
soon shed their cheerful influence around him ; in fine, every appear- 
ance seemed to indicate his last days would be his brightest and best, 
when change again rung its doleful notes to dissipate the charm of his 
gathering happiness. As we have already hinted, some of the younger 
male members of his family had previously left him and settled in the 
rapidly growing regions of the West, and their earnest cry was, like 
that of old, '^ come with us." This call found a ready response in the 
hearts of those who remained behind them. They, ardent, intelligent, 
and ambitious, now grown to the strength and self-relying confidence 
of manhood, felt the limited bounds of their mountain home too nar- 
row, and were anxious to escape from them ; they longed to mingle 
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in and struggle with the great world, whose dim murmuring, like thit « 
of the ever-moving waters, they heard with almost irrepressible en- 
thusiasm, roaring and chafing in the distance. 

The forenoon of the following day we spent agreeably in accom- 
panying Mr. F over his large, and, in many respects, pleasant 

farm. We were peculiarly interested in walking through the de 
sorted sites of the original settlements which were made by his 
former companions, but which had then completely returned to a state 
of nature, thickly covered with small trees, and a dense growth of 
biushwood. In one or two instances there was still standing a 
rude, half-decayed skeleton of a house, constructed of logs, in the 
very condition they were when taken from the forest tree. The 
small opening surrounding these houses, which was readily marked by 
the area the brushwood covered, gave sufficient reason why their 
tenants should have left them to decay, or themselves be compelled to 
maintain a most unequal and arduous struggle for existence. We saw 
there some apple trees, that having been abandoned to abide a similar 
fate with the trees of the surrounding forest, had grown to their height 
Unlike that class of trees in general, their trunks and branches were 
regidar, but greatly torn and mangled by wild animals, as we were 
told, in the act of gathering the fruit, which, as a matter of course, 
had become of a very inferior quality. 

The sun had passed the meridian some time before we had com- 
pleted our wanderings and made ourselves ready to bid farewell to 
this lovely spot and more lovely family. We turned from it and them 
with feelings of wonder, delight, and gratitude, that seemed more like 
a waking dream, or the confused recollection of some tale of magic, 
than a simple fact. We left them still to be, as they long had been, 
the citizens of solitude, the compeers of the frowning wood. We 
left the aged to droop and waste and die, the young to laugh and sport 
and weep. 

Once after that, we accidentally heard an echo from that secluded 
place. When autumn came^ and its rude winds shook down the ma- 
tured glories of a once bright and beautiful world, they fell noiseless- 
ly over a freshly made tomb. Simple and unadorned in its external 
character, it was built beneath the wide-spreading dome of Nature's 
majestic temple, where its tenant had long and devoutly worshiped. 
For when the leaves and flowers fell and faded, the remains of that 
cherished wife and mother, *' then fading, still fading," were gathered 
to await the dawning of a day more bright than ever shone over her 
beautiful home of earth. The old gentleman, like Israel, " sorrow- 
ing," with the remainder of his family, heeding the call of his off- 
spring, and following the example of his early fellow-settlers, left the 
forest, and directed his steps toward the setting sun, to commence h'fe 
anew. 

We have but few more words to add to complete our imperfect 
narration, for sufficient has already been said, as we think, to show 
the correctness of the sentiment with which we started, that the most 
peculiar and interesting events which trace the devious coiirse of hu- 
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man existence, do not always belong to the history of the great. 
Moreover, we are not always, nay, seldom, to look for great and striking 
events as the grand causes that make life what it is, and constitute the 
wide and various differences observable among men, rather those 
which are of themselves unimportant and trivial. Pliny truthfully 
observes, ** Those actions which have been most celebrated have not 
always been the most illustrious." 

c. ft. 



^ Batrl) of |)latn Motions abottt ColLtge $onor0. 

It may well be questioned whether, of all those who enter the halls 
of this Institution each year, a single person is entirely free from a 
desire for collegiate distinction, and a determination to labor for its at- 
tainment. A variety of phases and of degrees, doubtless, exists of 
this as of every other desire and determination of the mind. Yon 
shall see one to whom the honors of College are a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, and who deliberately resolves to hazard healthy 
heart, soul — every thing — for precedence in scholarship, or in some other 
department of literature. Another shall meet your eye, who limita 
his desire for superiority and the indications of it, simply by his re- 
gard for health and his moral duties. Nor shall your observation fail 
to distinguish many a one who allows his love of ease, or his social 
qualities, to stand more or less in the way of his ambition. Soma 
have looked upon the honors of College, conferred for scholarship, 
and have resolved to bend their energies to the attainment of the high- 
est distinction in this department. A second class, from natural dia- 
taste for the classics or mathematics, from lack of preparation m 
these branches, or from some kindred reason, after a few weeks of 
unsuccessful trial, disclaim all regard for superiority as scholars, and 
seek for a reputation as writers and speakers. Others, neglecting tiie 
Biost prominent objects of pursuit in these Halls, from indolence, or 
possibly from some more self-satisfying motive, aim only at attaining 
the character of men of talent, of versatile ability, or of profomid 
thinkers. These classes might be divided and extended by a more 
critical and extended enumeration of characteristics ; but the division 
which has been made will embrace all except such as are sent to Col* 
lege by their parents and friends, and come without any rational no« 
tion of the design of a course of study. 

Although the desire for collegiate distinction is so general, it is 
fashionable to inveigh unqualifiedly against it. But on the same prin- 
ciple, we should deprecate the desire for distinction everywhere, and 
of course the desire of esteem, which is natural to every human being, 
and is the foundation of our regard for the approbation of others. For 
some part of the efforts that are made for College honors, the desire 
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of ettaeni is the single motire ; if we regard this principle of our 
nature with any degree of favor, as we doubtless should regard it,* 
there is no abstract objection to efforts thus dictated. A greater por- 
tion of the labor expended in gaining the preeminence at College, it 
Will be acknowledged, is performed at the suggestion of emulation. 
In relation to the origin of this principle, Dugald Stewart quotes with 
aj^robation a remark of Dr. Reid, which characterizes it as ** uncor- 
mpted nature, and the work of God within man." In such a light, 
this desire of superiority should be viewed ; although it must at the 
same time be confessed that it is eminently liable to misuse. It would 
hardly seem, then, that a desire for College honors is in all cases to be 
condemned ; and the inquiry naturally arises, in what spirit, to whit 
extent, and in connection with what departments, the desire may prop- 
erly be exercised. 

College honors are an index of character ; and as such, are valus- 
bie. The valedictorian in each class is he who is judged to surpass 
all his fellows in the combination of intellect, early and continued ad* 
Tantages for study, and application to assigned duties. He is not nec- 
essarily the 6rst in any one of these quali6cations separately ; in fiet, 
every year there are many who leave these Halls superior to him is 
some one of these particulars. But in these requisites combined, the 
first in honor surpasses all others ; the second in honor is the second 
in this triplicate union, and thus in a descending series, until we reach 
a point where no further distinction is made. Many, not considering 
collegiate distinction in the proper light, and viewing the injury of 
unrestrained rivalry, condemn emulation under all possible aspects. 
Others, confident that those are in the wrong who hold such narrow 
views, make no further investigation ; but trust themselves entirely to 
the guidance of ambition, and are drawn away from every other mo- 
tive of action. How soon they are wholly engulfed in such a conrse 
experience sadly convinces us. Thus the unwary navigator who 
trusts himself to the Norwegian current finds too late that bis vessel 
is plunging fearfully downward into a fathomless abyss ; although the 
skillful fisherman oftentimes meets with the most speedy and comfd^e 
success along this self-same course, if he guides his helm with refer- 
ence to the winds and the current. 

The spirit with which College honors should be regarded and 
sought after, is obviously this : they are deserving of consideration as 
far as they will properly indicate our character, and are calculated to 
enlarge our influence and enable us to wield it for good. He who has 
a desire for appointments not founded upon these grounds, is culpable ; 
emulation may, indeed, act as a motive power, but it must be guided 
by a higher principle. On the other hand, he who despises appoint- 
ments, although they might increase his power for good, is no less 
blameworthy Uian the recklessly ambitious. 

• Vide Siewarfs ** Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Mmf Seo- 
ilon in, on the desire of esteeoL 
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If we have aiiy right to be connected with an institution of learn- 
ing, oar design in coming hither was to obtain an edncadon which 
should distinguish us from the ignorant rabble, to qualif^r ourselves for 
the highest places of society and for fulfilling our destiny by benefit- 
ing our fellow-men and aiding the progress of Truth. Either, then, 
we did wrong in connecting ourselves with our Alma Maters or it is 
our bounden duty to strive to derive all the improvement to be gained 
within these walls ; and appointments are a simple index of superior* 
ity in the pursuits which mainly engage us here. 

But if we have not the mental endowments requisite for winning a 
high position as scholars, or if our previous course of study has been 
deficient, is it proper to make up for this deficiency by more severe 
application ? If a person's influence here and in the sphere he is 
hereafter to occupy, will be augmented and improved by a highly cul- 
tivated mind, he is without doubt under obligation to strive for a com- 
plete development of his powers, and incidentally for the honor at- 
tending upon it. It is but little to one's .credit to live on entirely the 
creature of birth and circumstances. Manhood rebels against the idea 
of floating weakly with the stream. Bend stoutly to the oars. Though 
your boat is frail and your blades efiect but little, give heart and mind 
to the work. Pull steadily, zealously, heartily. Though your lot has 
been cast on troublous depths, a stout heart and an arm of nerve and 
muscle shall place your galley victorious in the harbor. 

Another question arises here, the answer to which will vary much 
with the opinions and predilections of each individual: Shall we pur- 
sue each of the prescribed branches of study with equal ardor ? For 
the generality of students, it can hardly be doubted that an earnest 
pursuit of the assigned studies is the best policy. Distortion takes 
tlie place of symmetrical development, when one department is made 
the exclusive object of attention. But there are individual cases where 
many will claim that exceptions should be made. It is folly, say they, 
ibr the man of thirty and the boy of fifteen, to be drilled with the 
same closeness on Greek verbs ; and much worse than folly to confine 
minds difierently endowed to the same amount of classics, mathemat- 
ics, and natural sciences. The elucidation of this topic, in its gen- 
eral application, has already occupied the ablest controversialists ; and 
it still remains unsettled. It must be decided by every one for him- 
self; the only clear light which seems to be thrown upon it is the 
consideration, that in general, a well balanced mind requires to be con- 
versant with the classics and the mathematics, as well as the natural 
sciences, at least to the extent of a collegiate course. 

After all, however, the mere desire for College honors will never 
induce such a course of study as will develop a complete scholar. 
The labor must be to some extent a labor of love, or the benefit de- 
rived will be but slight. Greek roots must be looked upon with somo 
other feeling than loathing, by one who expects to become an accom- 
plished linguist. Livy and Horace, Homer and Herodotus, must be 
xegarded con amort^ and mathematical diagrams must be viewed with 
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I flegree of complacency, if BOperiority in these bimnches is sought 
after. It ia only aa a apor to exertion called forth by some^ber mo- 
tive, that ambition, here or elsewhere, properly raises the mind 

** To MOfn dftlightis and live laborious days." 

To earn distinction witbont self-condemnation, it is requisite not to 
neglect either social or moral duties in labors for it. Bm no one can 
prescribe to his fellow how much time society shall claim from him, 
nor in what manner he shall honor his social obligations. Tbis is a 
strictly personal consideration, and prudence demands that it should 
yeceire proper attention in each indiridual case, since disregard of it 
ia highly pemicioua. There is even more danger of neglecting moral 
and religions duties in an orer-eamest pursuit of literature. Still, a 
dose application to every prescribed collegiate duty is not at all in- 
consistent with sterling piety, as the hundreds of Christian scholars 
sent forth into the world by our venerable Alma abundantly testi^. 
Indeed, there can hardly be a doubt that persons err on the other side 
mora frequently. Many, fearing the imputation of ambition, do not 
iWBtore to give themselves heartily to their work, and even neglect 
their doties to win the name of unambitious persons. A greater num- 
ber thus do violence to their nature than neglect their religious obliga* 
taons from the legitimate influence of a desire for appointments. Such 
a course is certainly not in accordance with the doctrine, *' Whatto^ 
ever Ay hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 

Elective honors may be placed upon the same general grounds as 
diese conferred by appointment, and the remarks already made wil 
miy equally to them. 

The dictate of prudence, in relation to all distinction at College or 
im the world, ia, rather to seek to deserve honors than to receive theni; 
to regard them rather as means than as an end. Wisdom requires, 
too, uat the heart and soul should be cultivated, while the process of 
finnishini the mind with costly gems and ornaments is going on ; and 
he alone la praiseworthy who, throughout his collegiate course, steadilf 
parfonna all the dutiea of a Christian and a friend, as weU as of a 
aeholar. 
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" I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace aod a prison on each hand ; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the eucbauter's wand. 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glor}' smiles 
0*er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged lion's marble ^iles, 
Where Venice sate in state, thronged on her hundred isles.*' 

When Attila, the self-styled *' Scourge of God," flattered by his 
triumphs in Greece, where ruined cities marked his fearful progress, 
and roused to vengeance by his more recent losses in the North, came 
down with a desperate energy upon Padua and the other Italian cities, 
many of the inhabitants, abandoning their loved homes to a foe whose 
power it were madness to resist, retired for shelter to the lonely 
places which nature had screened from the eye of the Barbarian in* 
vader. Some, with the design of supporting themselves by means of 
their customary occupation, sought the lagunes of the Adriatic, where 
they continued undisturbed during the devastations of Attila. When 
^uiet was restored on the Peninsula, they still remained in the se- 
cluded spot which had so well befriended them, and called their little 
settlement " The Port of the Deserted City." The fugitives who 
thus peopled the Adriatic lagunes were governed for a time by magis* 
trates sent from Padua. From these magistrates sprang many patri- 
cian families to whom the dogate and council robes seemed an hered- 
itary right, and whose names occupied a prominent place in the sub- 
sequent history of the Republic. 

Such is the first page of Venetian history. Such the humble origin 
of that mighty republic which for centuries ruled supreme over Eu- 
ropean commerce ; whose friendly support was courted by the might- 
iest monarchs of the West ; at the fiat of whose Doge an emperor 
i>owed in homage to another ; whose enterprise colonized her sister 
islands on the Italian shore, and the chief depots of Asiatic trade ; 
whose power and daring prowess long kept at bay the vast resources 
of the Turkish Empire ; whose fleet was mistress of the southern 
seas and the undisputed proprietor of the Adriatic ; which dared to 
hurl an open defiance in the face of the Papal Church, when that 
despotism was in the very zenith of its glory ; and whose natal star 
shone forth with a cheering brightness amid the fading constellations 
of Italy. For fourteen hundred years that little island preserved its 
independence amid the convulsions which were shaking Europe to its 
center, and reached a height of political influence scarcely known to 
the greatest states of antiquity. 
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In inv'estigating the republics of the middle ages we must bear in 
mind that the progress of governments has swept away many of the 
then recognized jirinciples of polity, and especially those which 
marked the prerogatives of sovereignty. Otherwise it will be difficnk 
to trace in the constitution of those times even the rudest elements of 
modern democracy. In the internal structure of the Venetian govern- 
ment, we find many institutions entirely distinct from those of her 
neighbors, of which we will notice the most important. 

And first, the elective Dogate. The Doge was the nominal sovereign, 
chosen at first by the people, and afterwards by the Council. He pos- 
sessed but little power. He led the armies of the republic in war, 
and was its organ in peace. But he had no voice in the actual gov- 
ernment of his people dfiring by far the greater part of Venetian his- 
tory. Yet the Dogate was filled by men of great abilities, whose 
patriotism accomplished much for their country's good. The election 
of this ofiicer by the people was a valuable guarantee of the popular 
attachment to the government, and maritime states are less likely to 
interfere with the prerogatives of their rulers than those whose ordi- 
nary pursuits throw them into constant contact with the policy of their 
own government. The Venetian democracy, contented with the 
privilege (for it was not then an acknowledged right) of electing their 
nominal sovereign, and occupied in the lucrative pursuits of commerce, 
uniformly supported the government in its foreign policy, and rarelj 
questioned the propriety of domestic measures. In this mode of gov- 
ernment, Venice more than verged toward republicanism, and the same 
principle pervaded in a measure other subordinate offices, with which 
more of power, but less of honor, was connected. Of all who filled 
the Dogate of Venice, few, very few, died a natural death. Con- 
spiracies were frequent, but they originated with the envious nobility, 
not from among the democracy. 

Next to the elective Dogate, the Secret Council claims our atten- 
tion. That mysterious body, though it underwent many and great 
changes in name, character, and power, was, during by far the greater 
part of Venetian history, the actual sovereign of the state in peace. 
It controlled the institutions, the politics, and the policy of the repub- 
lic. Such an institution, once firmly established, must have ruled with 
almost absolute power. It was strengthened by two important facts: 
first, the Venetians had an invincible repugnance to the government of 
a single individual, and this council almost annihilated the power of 
the Doge, the nominal sovereign ; secondly, the religious superstitions 
of that age gave validity to the acts of such a tribunal. With this 
double support, the one political, the other religious, this Senate-Coan- 
•cil became firmly established in Venice, and held the chief govern- 
mental power under its own control. It was thus enabled to turn do- 
mestic changes, and the unsettled state of European policy, to its own 
advantage. It is impossible completely to unravel the labyrinth of its 
history ; yet such a council as this, checking rather than arousing the 
change-loving character of the islanders, opening a wide theater for 
their ambition in the various avenues of commeroil traite, susd neese* 
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mnlj coBsenratire in its tendency, must have added mncb to the 
atrengib and permanence of the republic. It was an evil hour for 
Venice, when, heedless of the lessons of more than eight centuries, 
she rendered the dignity of councilor hereditary, and ere long several 
and violent conspiracies arose, which so undermined the strength and 
resources of the republic, that at length she sank almost unnoticed 
amid the desperate struggles for power and territorial aggrandizement 
in the European world. This body stood between the people and the 
Doge, but it ruled over both, and strengthened itself by the conces- 
sions of each. The name of Venetian Senator was an honor to 
which more than one of the crowned heads of Europe aspired. But 
notwithstanding the firm footing which this body possessed, it never 
could have survived so long without the support of another branch of 
Venetian polity. 

Connected with this Senate-Council, there once existed a still more 
mysterious tribunal, invested with almost unlimited poweis, whose of- 
fice it was to act as spies in every department of Venetian government, 
and in every grade of Venetian life. An impenetrable darkness veils 
the character as well as the history of this singular and gloomy feature 
of the republic. By its agency a native historian was denied access 
to the public records of the city. Of its tyrannical cruelty the marshy 
lagunes, the burning, loathsome prisons, the dismal Lido, might tell 
many a revolting story. The horrid picture which Bulwer has drawn 
is indeed too true, and there is many a fearful tale of its crimes in the 
national legends of the Rialto. Not even the names of those who 
composed this secret tribunal were known, and so numerous were its 
secret agents, and so certain and bloody their revenge, that none dared 
to speak lightly of its authority in the crowded thoroughfares by day, 
or in the nightly gatherings of harmless intercourse, lest the dreaded 
stiletto should silence them forever. 

When we first glance at the peculiar features of Venetian polity, 
there appears a glaring inconsistency in the relations which the dif- 
ferent departments of government were made to sustain to each other. 
We can hardly reconcile, for instance, the well known honor attached 
to the Dogate, with the almost entire absence of power which it in- 
volved. But we find on a closer inspection, that the Doge possessed 
far greater influence over the foreign than the domestic policy of the 
state. There he was by no means silent. In times of war he pos- 
sessed great power. Then he was the actual representative of the 
Republic, and led her armies. In defense of the severe government 
of the councils it may be urged, and it is certainly true, that the en- 
terprising and excitable character of the citizens demairded a vigorous 
and decided discipline, and that such a system was sanctioned by the 
political sentiments of the age. There was doubtless much in the 
tribunals of Venice which would be revolting to the generous spirit 
of modem laws ; but let those who are most forward to fasten upon 
her the charge of barbarian cruelty remember, that not a century has 
yet elapsed since the death-shrieks of the witches proclaimed the rigor 
oi Puritan laws. 
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There was another cause which exerted a powerful influence in 
Venetian society. Among the early settlers of the lagunes were 
several patrician families of high standing in Padua, their native city. 
These, in conneciion with the families of the tribunes, formed the 
original nobility of the new city. In an agricultural state they 
would have been able by monopolizing the landed property, to exclude 
all others from the privileges of the aristocracy, as was the case with 
the Barons in the early history of England. But in a maritime state» 
trade distributes wealth more uniformly, and not unfrequently throws 
it into the hand of the enterprising and industrious among the lower 
classes. It was so in Venice. Many too of the poor, who had en- 
gaged in the plundering of Constantinople, returned enriched by the 
spoils. Thus an aristocracy of wealth was gradually fostered, and at 
length, for wealth always carries influence, the nobility were forced 
to grant new privileges to this class of citizens and acknowledge their 
claims to the rank of an aristocracy. This new body, finding rivals 
in the ancient nobility, and habituated to the prejudices and customs 
of the lower orders, took the popular side, and thus gained the sup- 
port of the people to those measures of the government to which they 
had acceded. In this way a sort of compromise was eflected which 
greatly increased the stability of the state. 

In diplomacy, Venice far surpassed all the continental states. By 
her skillful negotiations she warded off many a threatning blow, and 
gained many a colonial acquisition. Foreign courts dreaded her di- 
plomatists, and foreign diplomatists her court. By her cunning, she 
protected herself from the formidable league of Cambray, and the sub- 
sequent machiiiations of Louis XII. Her senate held long consulta- 
tions before deciding on measures of foreign policy, but a decision 
once given was irrevocable. *^ Senattis Venetus^ said one of her 
ambassadors to Henry the Fourth of France, '' diu deliherat anteqwan 
decernU, sed, quod serio decrevit, revocat nunquam" 

In education, science, and the useful arts the state was not behind 
the spirit of the age. Her banking system dates back to the twelfth 
century. Her University to the sixteenth. A newspaper was estab- 
lished there in 1630, called Gazetta, from a coin of that name, and 
hence our modern Gazette. Silk weaving and sugar refining were in- 
troduced into Europe by her merchants. Venice is said to have been 
for a time the residence of the great Galileo. Marco Paulo, by hii 
travels in the South, awakened a spirit of historical and geographical 
inquiry among the learned and scientific of Europe. The constant in- 
tercourse of Venetian traders with the manners and customs of the 
East introduced many improvements into Europe, and Venice derived 
more advantage from these acquisitions than other powers, in conse- 
quence of her more extensive acquaintance with Asiatic commerce. 

A few words on the general policy of the Venetian senate ; for 
in this we are to seek the chief causes of her national strength and 
permanence. 

A prominent feature, and one which distinguished Venetian policy 
from that of the continental states, was the governmental encourage- 
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ment of commerce. Her natural position, encircled by the waters of 
the Adriatic, which separated the Ocean City alike from her Paduan 
friends and her Grenoese rivals ; tlie occupation of the original settlers 
of the Rialto, continuing from father to son the favorite and productive 
employment of the lower classes ; the limited agriculture of the la- 
gunes ; the incitement of Genoese rivalry ; the unsettled state of Ital- 
ian governments ; and the natural activity and enterprise of a sea- 
board people, rendered this of vital importance to Venice. Her com- 
mercial expeditions to the East brought weahh to her citizens, and the 
control of Asiatic and South-Italian trade into the hands of the Vene- 
tian Senate. Commercial views induced them to join in the Crusades, 
and many of the Patrician families amassed enormous wealth from 
the divided spoils. But the most important result to the Republic was 
the reacquisition of Gaza. The bargain by which they obtained this 
valuable prize well illustrates the merchant-like tone of Venetian 
character. ** We are come," said the knights of France and Flanders 
to the venerable Dandolo, who at that time filled the elective Dogate, 
** from the most powerful barons of France, who have assumed the 
Cross to avenge the wrongs of our Lord, and to recover Jerusalem, if 
Grod permit it. Those knights are aware that you and your people 
are mighty to assist them, and they implore your pity for the Holy 
Land, begging for ships and the means of passage thither, desiring yon 
to join in their pious endeavors.'* But Venice, fully awake to her own 
interests, was well aware that if the winged lion of St. Mark glittered 
among the standards of the Crusaders on the soil of Asia, it would re- 
8Qlt in detriment to her commerce. With characteristic policy, she 
loaned her fleets but not her armies, to the Holy Cause, stipulating for 
the most ample remuneration. The adventurous knights returned from 
their fourth Crusade with spoils by no means equal to their anticipa- 
tions, and, unable to raise the requisite sum, resigned to their Venetian 
friends, who had more than complied with their part of the contract, 
the island of Zara, a revolted colony, which was at that time under 
Hungarian rule. Venice was emphatically a commercial city, and in 
the commercial history of the Trans- Atlantic world bears an influen- 
tial part The sea was her soil, and its treasures her subsistence. 
For a long time that powerful state could lay no claim to a single foot 
of soil on the main land of Europe. Territorial acquisition was not 
her policy. She counted the empire of the sea. " The Adriatic is 
ours," was the haughty reply of Venice to the Papal See, when that 
authority had dared to question her right to control its navigation. 
And such was the power of Venetian supremacy that, for successive 
centuries, none ventured to navigate or even to fish in its waters with- 
out a license from the Venetian senate, for which they paid a heavy 
and often enormous tribute. In later times Alexander III, grateful for 
the protection afforded him by the Venetian government against the 
power of Frederic Barbarossa, with the customary solemnities of a 
Catholic transfer, presented a ring to the reigning Doge in these words : 
^' Receive this as an earnest of the empire of the sea, that posterity 
»iay know that she is under thy jurisdiction by right of conquest, and 
VOL. zv. 22 
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thns I consecrate the same to tbee." The raperstitioii of that age 

recognized this act as v^alid, and hence the annual cnstom of wedding 

the Adriatic, which was preserve^ as an anniversary festival even 

down to the time when her commercial supremacy was but a name, 

and her strength became exhausted in struggles with combining riyals 

and the pressure of domestic changes. 

• •••••••••• 

But what is Venice now ! The Adriatic rolls at her feet as in days 
gone by ; yet its waters no longer pour the treasures of Eastern com- 
merce into the coffers of the Island City. The lofty peaks of the 
Carnic Alps look down on Venice still ; but they look on an Austrian 
ruled city and not on the Venice of history. The " Antonios" of 
Bulwer still thread the water-streets of the lagimes with their gon- 
dolas ; yet the long arches of a railroad bridge connect the Rialto 
with the main land of Italy. The Ducal palace sunrives ; but silence 
reigns within its walls, the chamber of the secret council is deserted, 
and the groans of its victims are hushed. San Marco is there in iu 
eternal beauty, reproducing with dusty relics the storied scenes of the 
past ; yet it is no longer the theater of national rejoicings, and the 
columns which once supported the trophies of Venetian prowess axe 
crumbling. Yet there are charms in Venice still, and Time can not 
destroy the romantic attractions of her monuments, or the melancholy 
interest which hangs around her dismal Lido, the chosen scene of 
Byron's favorite walks. Few spots can be found by the modem 
traveler, from which he would part with deeper regret. It is a gloomy 
isle, yet you would wish to linger long in that great theater of history. 

o. B. 



€ bttor*0 Sable. 

Oni of our extraordinary " five," reader, a pagnaeioiii, loqaaeiow, nogracioaif 
oootmnacioiui, and incomprehensibly facetiona Elditor, has had the boldneti to affinoi 
jiMt now at our elbow, that this year 1650, better known among a certam ela$t ia oar 
College oommunity, from the illustrions events that are to take place in it, as the yetf 
'50, is the first in a new half century /—tind furthermore, to challenge ns to an aip* 
ment, an a post-year-iori one, we presame, on the truth of his assertion. Woo't )» 
rue it on that occasion, friend? — ^Won'this ears tingle with the lofpcal btows giw 
him by us, "right and left"? — Don*t you think that his head, I mean, his haSm 
will be " in chancery" tolerably quick, when we get our intellectual boxers on?— Tm 
had best be present at that war of words, dear reader ; — there will be sport then, «f 
thmk, and our opponent will find no quarter. We shall win the day, and the year fto^ 
in that contest, beyond a doubt However that may be, we wish you all yoaSk 
joy of the ajums vexatue we are talking about Whoever thou art, may it be to 
thee a painless, jijiefless, cloudless, aye, a year of unprecedented pleasure, of tt* 
axampled happiness all alon||r its track to the very close. Whether as a Fmb- 
nan, encamping for the present in the musty basements of North or Sonth-BIiddb) 
ilMNi art wMvii^, ia fancy, the shinbg web of future Fame, and tiriog thy weil^ 
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■ad mezpenenced legt by chaeiiig tbe coy and fickle maiden np the iteep and now- 
capped hill of acience :— or lacabrating, as a Sophomore, oyer the entangiements of 
knotty Greek, and paasinfr with adventurous feet and dizzy brain the pontet Aiino- 
nun ^of Conic Sections : — or buried, as a Junior, in profound ratiocinations respeeU 
ing the nature and uses of puns, together with minute and long-continned investigm- 
tions into the strnctore and composition of Munson*8 pies and English prizes >--ort 
finally, as a Senior, approaching with becoming dignity the threshold of an untried 
era, and looking back through sunshine and rain over what, to thy contemplative 
and philosophic eye, seems, though formerly interminable, now dwindled to a span, 
and forward, with shrinking, on a prospect wide and yet widening still — ^to " all and 
singolar" extending with appropriate gravity our Editorial digits, we give again, with 
friendly voice and a kindly smile, joy of the present year. And now. Reader, a wosd 
about the 0/(^ Year, sometime since gone. Did it vanish with a soft, melodious sound, 
disappearing with the noise of distant music, like a river murmuring into silence, or 
with a harsh and sullen roar, leaving thee to gaze in sorrow only on its retreathig 
watera? Did the old man wave his trembling hand to thee in kind adieu, or shake 
bis head with stem, reproving frown? Did his withered face kindle with a radiant 
■nOe, as when a Christian dies, or gather blackness and stiffen in despair ? If he 
baa left thee less youthful, art thou any the less thoughtful ? If care has left aught 
of the tokens of his presence on thy hitherto unwrinkled brow, art thou for that lea 
naolute and hopeful than before ? or because a trace of sadness is visible in thy dreams 
of the future and thy memory of the past, is thy mind less serene and meditative 
than in '' years lang gang" ? Hast thou a more loving spirit, more of gentleness, or 
benignity, more of forbearance and the sweetness of charity, in short, art thou wiser, 
better, than a year ago 7 Excuse our inquisitiveness, reader, for with seZ/-upbraiding 
it is for our own deficiency herein, that we ask of you these questions. Accept an 
apology for our impertinence, if it is such, but is it not well to stop occasionally in the 
on-rushing of our lives, and with telescopic survey, review the ground gone over, lest 
the milestones, uncounted, thicken too fast upon us, and we, scarce cognizable by 
ourselves, be lost unawares in the strangeness of some unfamiliar hand ? Besides, 
this is our last personal interview, our closing confab with you, my friend, so you must 
be more indulgent, of consequence, than ordinary. 



An Editor, Reader, is a privileged character. Laboring as he does for the 
gratification of his fastidious patrons and friends, and oftentimes, while the lamp, 
BOW burning low, casts dim and dancing shadows on the wall, snuffing the morning air 
'* ayont the twal," while, all unconscious of his heroic self-devotion in their behalf, 
lAsy are snoozing away at the rate of ten knots the hour, or ten hours the night, we 
are not particular which, till the roosters on the neighboring trees, suddenly unclosing 
their eyelids and blinking at the light of his Argand, as it comes from the window, think 
it day, and begin to rouse the unfeatliered bipeds from their slumbers, with their mel- 
lifluous clang ; — he, I say, feels himself entitled to an intimate place in the afiections 
«f his readers, and consequently entirely at liberty to ask any questions, fulminate 
any jokes, or execute at their expense any bad puns, which, by his indisputable pre- 
Mgative, he may see fit from his sanctum to propound. He is a responsible man, if 
he, therefore don't willingly disturb or annoy him. You can have no conception of 
the immense importance of his office — ^barely a faint idea of the extensive relations 
It baa not only with the present but with all commg time. There ii an Atlaa oo bit 
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■hoolderi, or rather, we may lay, !n his hands, for there is, as it were, a mmp, held in 
their tremhliii|r grnBp, wherein lie eees depicted in faint oatlioei the mighty resniti of 
all hb toil, as they shall be developed in future generations and naiious yet unswad* 
died, much more unborn, so that, like Titanic Enceladns, he groans under the enor- 
mona mountain, and only relieves himself by volcanic eruptions of molten wit, red- 
hot torrents of literature, sometimes indeed rather turbid and thick with the lava o^ 
obscurity and dullness ; clouds of humorous hits and " slices," which, however, gen- 
erally serve oaly to obfuscate the mental horizon with nothing resulting, smoking 
jests, doubtful jokes of a subterranean origin and suspicious smell, detonating mixtom 
4>f fun, reverberating explosions of scorious pleasantry, eructating spasms of sinaJl 
talk, Jovial Preparations having a metallic taste and a ttfi^in-nabulary sound, stone- 
ing reports ; — hold ! we have carried that figure far enough — we even got to punning, 
wad when it comes to that, it is always time to stop — always, my friend, always . 



SnaKUfo of punt leads us to express our mind more folly on that subject. It most 
■by all be admitted that punning is an art, a bona-fide art, having its own lawa and 
baaed oo principles strictly and rigidly philosophicaL Like other arts it is of cooiw 
liable to abuse. Yet, if a man perverts the admirable skill of the painter or sculptor 
to mean or unworthy ends, that is no argument against encouraging these arts tbem- 
selves. Neither is such an argument admissible in the case before us. While the 
iiuman intellect remains as it is, it can never cease to appreciate and enjoy what it is 
pleased, though often improperly, to call wit, and for the good and all-sufficient reaioo 
that it is our nature to do so, and what is thus, so to speak, planted and sown within oii 
ought not to be carelessly and recklessly uprooted. If it be said that it is only deaired 
to tear up the weeds and thistles that grow there, we have no objection to that, if it 
«onld be done without injury to what remains ; — but if, continuing the illustration, it 
were a noxious briar, and like the Canada Thistle, could not be eradicated, we woold 
not then attempt its destruction, but would rather endeavor to make even its unsigfat- 
iineas beautiful, and to cultivate a rose amid its thorns. But dropping this figure, 
if punning be abused, as it evidently is, then let some proper remedy be deviaed to 
check this misuse, only let no one say that it is always frivolous and foolish to indulge 
in any manner in such an amusement. We have no desire to stand as champion for 
the thing in question ; — ^we only contend for a right understanding of the matter. If 
the reader thinks we are handling a droll subject in a very serious way, let him con- 
sider that there should be maintained a just equilibrium here as elsewhere, and 
therefore that a topic so provoking of the risibilities as this should be managed m the 
most grave and austere style possible, in order to attain this result Now we 
have in mind a method, yes, thou unfortunate punster of the third, fourth and fifth 
degree, a deliberate plan, a premeditated design, by which such a presumptuous up- 
start, such a novue homo as thou art in the business, mayest be for ever prevented from 
troubling the ears of gentle folk with thy flat puerilities and ill -contrived conoeits. 
When our proposition shall be adopted, as of course it will be, thou wilt disappear 
firom the fraternity of genuine punsters, and sink beneath the green waten of obllvioai 
even precisely as a buUfirog, when assailed by hostile urchins, utters one dismal croak,* 
and then throwing his heels into the air, with a farewell flourish, pitches headlong into 
the mill-pond, and is seen no more above the scum of its slimy surface. Verily, dear 
reader, he will vanish from the galaxy of stars, the true and accredited wits, much at 
^doth a hair-brained and hair-tailed .comet, when, having ran hiaiitief tmd audncioai 
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ciner, irhiikiii|f between satellite and planet, bnnhing the asteroida with hi* tail, and 
flaoDting that netlier appendaflre in the face and eyes of the central Inminary himaelf, 
k at last seen " going it" down the sky, and vailing that same diminished tail, now 
become " beantifolly less," in the dim and hazy distance. 

We propose then that a Club be formed, composed of three from each class, who 
are acknowledged to be the wits of their respective classes. That these be empow- 
ered, each triad by its own class, to found a society, of which they, twelve in number, 
shall be the first officiating members, for the purpose of determining who mre and wk0 
«re not legitimate punster t, and that, with this object in view, they shall likewise be 
directed to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION . 

Art I. AU men have certain inalienable and indefeasible rights, but bad punning 
\a not one of them. 

Art II. Divers individuals have, to the great annoyance of good citizens, and of 
common sense in general, taken it upon themselves to exercise their misapplied talents 
in this practice, without the requisite parts or skill therein. 

Art. III. There has arisen great evil from this cause, and it is still enormously on 
the increase, and calls for an instant remedy. 

Art IV. To restrain this evil and prevent its further growth, this society is estab- 
lished. 

Art V. This society shall be called " Soeietae recti punentium et maloe punateroe 
recti punientium." 

Art VI. No student shall be considered as entitled to the dignified appellation of 
puneter till he be examined before this " Societae recti k, r. \." 

Art VII. The examination shall consist of four trials, each one hour in length. 

Art. VIII. Ten of the twelve members shall examine the subjects on trial, and 
■ball be called " Examinatores Decemviri" and the remaining two shall attend and 
do the marking, who shall be called " ecriptore* duoviri." 

Art IX. This examination shall be conducted by a series of questions and answers, 
the questions to be so invented as to admit of at leaet six puns in the answer to each 
^estion, and the answers to be recorded. 

Art X. The average shall then be taken. Perfect mark, five. Necessary for the 
degree, four. 

Art. XI. The successful subjects of this examination shall then receive the degree 
«f " M. A. P." i. e., " Magistri Artis Punendi," and no others shall ever in Yale Col- 
lege be accounted punsters. 

Art. XII. The newly accepted punsters shall then treat the ** Elxaminatores De- 
cemviri** and the " Scriptores Duoviri,** to one half pint of peanuts apiece, to one 
large stick of molasses candy, and to one icicle to suck as a beverage at the close. 

ff this does not accomplish what we predict, then we will never open our lips or 
scratch our pen again on the subject But we are confident it will. It is at all events 
worth trying. We commend the " Constitution'* above to a careful reading, and re- 
spectfolly si^^geet the propriety of immediate action on the same. 



Bid yon «ver, Reader, see any thing so irresistibly funny that you couldn't help 
knghmg if you died for itr-HM) unspeakably ludicrous, so entirely comical that you ex- 
dented a jradety of summersets and performed a series of escapades on the floor, in 
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oneoiweioiit lympftUiy with the drollnMi of the lifht, to the great apfneheMidt if 
the byitaodera that yon would expire on the ipot, or at leait kick yoonelf iote a 6t? 
Have yoa then ever aeen or imagined a fig in a ihundet'ttmrm ? a Teritable porkir, 
drenched with rain, deafened by thunder, cliaeed by a atreak of Ii|[htnnig throagh the 
mod, perforated aa to hia eara, singed as to hi* bristles, burnt as to hb hide, roasted m 
to his tail, eyeing the heavens with rueful stare, grunting under his load of fat and 
terror, and, at last, with a prolonged and piercing 'squeal, submitting to a prenmtafe 
and ignominious death ? Then you have seen what we have not, bat what soma oae 
olse evidently haa. In looking over an antiquated and dingy maooseript not kaf 
since, we lighted on the following morceau, perpetrated, as we have learned, bjr t 
former contributor to our Maga, which we shall insert for the benefit of the fao^per- 
€eptive and fun-appreciative class among our readers. 

" ON A PIG KILLED IN A THUNDER-STORM." 

" I saw a pig run madly by. 
With fury flashing from his eye, 
And tail and ears exalted high, 
Snuffing most fearfully. 

For life, dear life, the grunter flew, 
And yet more wild his terror grew. 
And shorter, deeper yuSb he drew. 

As Death's dark doom were nigh ; — 

And loud and deep the thunder roared. 
And fast and free the torrents poured, 
And lightnings played like flickering sword 
In battle flashing bright 

A wail upon the winds was cast. 
And hoarser groaned tlie aweeping blast 
Which on the tempest^s wings went past, 
Moving like night 

From the black bosom of a cloud. 
Forth burst a crash of thunder loud. 
Like ^tna leaping from its shroud, 
Girded with gloom and dread ; — 

Then, streaming through the riven air, 
There followed such a blinding glare 
As startled hearts long freed from care. 
Even in the grave's cold bed. 

Then did thai pig give o'er the strife I — 
The lightning had devoured his life 
And scorched his hide with bristles rife 
From heels to head,** 
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WedHNdd like, in sporting phrase, to have been ** in at the death** of that animal, 
oaly it mi^t have been the death of us, from sheer cachinnation, had such been our 
lock. Doubtless he was a silly pig, but yet uot a little of a philosopher, for observe 
with what stoical iodifierence, though he was bred in the Epicurean school, he re- 
eeiTei the killing flash when he finds his doom inevitable. He was therefore unques- 
tioDaUy a classical pig, acquainted with the maxims of Plato, Socrates, Gato, and 
Cicero, and he resolved, no doubt, to show himself also a hero in death, and to reap, 
like them, his reward in the admiration of posterity. We really think that hu fate 
ibould be commemorated. We positively believe that this pig deserves an epitaph, in 
Older that the Future may be aware of his merits, aud may with us lament his moum- 
fol and unexampled destruction. We have cousequently composed, in what the 
reader may consider, if he please, half-elegiac measure, a suitable epitaph, in Latin 
Terse, because, as every one knows, that language is the surest medium for conveying 
to distant ages the history of the heroic sufierings of the brave men and pigs of the 
Past 

EPITAPHIUM. 

Hie jacet porcus, fulgure ictus, 
Fatis perculsos, ab Jove victus. 
Diis terrentibus ilium inferuis, 
Implacabilibus Diis supernis. 
Quid miser facere potuit sus? — 
Non evasisset parvulus mii8 I 
Flammis terrificis pon6 sequentibus, 
Diris fulminibus coelo cadentibus. 
Quid porcus potuit, Furiis jactus, 
Deditus morti, Marte subactus ? 
Hen ! tibi, porce ? quae salus fuit 
Dum pestis in te saeviter ruit ! 
Quis locus erat tibi captandus 
Hac in ruina? qu'tsve orandus 
Inter coelestes, inter mortales 
Ne sis, jejunus, missus in sales 
Quum super caput latus est pes 
Quam immaturus perditus es ! 
Quamque flebiliter vitam dedisti 
Quum, Oreo datus, ccllum fregisti ! 
Cur quadrupedibus semper advereus 
Jupiter eris, ira immersus ? — 
Hie jacet porcus : — cinerera ejus 
% Nunquam turbato, ne sit tibi pejus I 

Setis consumptis, corpore usto. 
Hie jacet, inquam, posito busto. 

Flete nunc juvenes, flete vos patres, 
Flete puellae, flete ac matres, 
Omnes nunc flete, omnes plorate, 
Huic poRco laudes semper vos date. 
De illo porco hoc satis est 
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Wi miMt reitento, with our Senior Elditor, the abeolote u e te M iIy tint oar 
ben yet in arrears are under to pay up their dues for this Magraiinei 
No excuse can be received for delinquency in this respect The amount i 
and our wants are urgent We trust all will see the entire reasooaUeneM wid 
priety of this demand. It is our sincere wi^h that future Eds. may not find 
■elves hampered by such difficulties as we have been. We had rather be ch M a di 
the unlucky "gruuter** imniortalized above, by a flashof lightning, than by a 
and we insist most peremptorily that the ** Shiners" legitimately our own» be 
a§ MOM as poagible at our disposal. " Pay the Printer first** is one of those on; 
that don't lose any of their point by age, and our subscriben *' what liem't pnUL"^. 

m 

will not fail to see how exquisite its application is to themselves. 

Our mail subscribers are unaccountably uegligent in their remittances for tlili 
azine. Whether this is owing to their absent-mindedness or abtent-body-ne«t or toaiy 
other or jio reasou, we are not prepared to say. W^e shall not deal longer in i 
tions, nor can we consent to tickle the ribs of these provoking debtors with a pMitfp 
suggestion and delicate hint any further, but in homely nnd home-made p hrn ee m i 
shall certainly stir them up *' with a long pole" soon, or some other pointed eppUcatkN^ 
quite suddenly too. So gentlemen, we give you fair warning. 



I'i 



Thb Jefferson Monument Magazine has been laid on our table. The artldos ap- 
pear in general to be well written. " A page from Human Life" is bigUy tie g i ail fal 
its character ; — indeed, it has enough of that element in it for a whole chapter. Uft' 
article entitled " An Address before the Moot Court," is especially worthy of 
We can not, however, say as much of the poetry. Bad verse is the most 
stuff that ever finds its way into an Editor^s hands, or anywhere else, and we i 
that our brethren of the " University of Virginia" allowed its publicatioa m tbrft:; 
Maga. We assure them, in all kindness of criticism, that nothing is so faijoriooi t^ • 
any Periodical whatever, as indiflerent poetry. If it isn't decidedly good, really esa-. 
ceived and executed in the spirit of the genuine Muse, and coming from a heart glow* 
ing with the secret communings of itself with that beauty and harmony which wmat 
find expression, and this only through its appropriate channel, verse, lay it on the taUa 
at once — do n't give it to the public, we beg of you — throw it into the firetaofaiifVyi.i 
and the world as well as the poetaster who composed it will be all the better. "A 
word to the wise," &c. 



The Yale College Temperance Society held its annual meeting a few days 
in the Chapel. We can only say of the " Address" on that occasion, that in our i 
ion, with all deference to the Rev. gentleman who delivered it, it was equally mil 
thy of the subject, the orator, or the audience. This is not saying too muchs aa 
who heard him will bear us witness. We are certain that disappointmenti at all] 
events, was generally felt and expressed. * 
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3SotttB l^altxiQxanat. 

NIGHT I. 

What do yoa think of Marriage ? 
I take *t as those that deny purgatory : 
It locally contains a heaven or hell ; 
There *s no third place in it 



Old Play. 



In the cold midnights of winter — when the barracks of Old Yale are 
'J with icicles, and the storm tears the leafless elms in the Col- 
'bge Yard, and the vane on the Chapel spire whirls and moans for a 
[tlace of rest, and the wind shrieks in the belfry, and rushes madly 
[^toougli the dark passages, and plays jostle with the window-blinds — 
ried steps travel the silent staircases of South College ; mysteri- 
beings pass and repass in the darkness, and, as the clock strikes 
Ml gather into a brilliant and comfortable apartment, whose bolts de* 

lU barbarians. 

Here, in a luxurious easy chair, sits a dignified personage, poring 

[orer a handful of manuscripts, and smoking an antiquated pipe, which 

\ pofiB vigorously or languidly as the page before him is discordant 

concordant with his feelings. He is the genius of the Snuggery. 

harrow of thought has furrowed his brow, but his eye flashes 

iantly, and the labor of the pen is his pastime. From the wain- 

' walls look down upon him the features of literary heroes, who, 

iS the brave daydlM old,** have winged their laborious flight to Fame 

the jaded goose-quill. A roaring fire, embraced in an enormous 

tey-place, toasts his feet, and the delicious flavor of bivalves and 

lan delicacies, steaming upon the hearth, seems to kindle pleas- 

i, not only in his face, but even in the pale faces upon the walls. 

stamped packages of the Indian weed, a multitude of pipes, 

chairs, slippers, cruets of catsup and spices, china-ware, burnished 

' \f books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, strewed about the apart- 

»nt in glorious confusion, give some signification of the manner in 

]ch the NocTBs Yalensianae are whiled away. 

fThe genius of the Snuggery lays aside his pipe and manuscript, 
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and looks up to the face of the clock. Half past twelve. Thought- 
fully he watches the slow progress of the minute hand, as it travels the 
gulf between midnight and morning, and approaches the appointed 
hour. Silently, and one by one the golden minutes slip and drop into 
the Past, as the pearls of a broken necklace slip and drop into the 
sea. The last has fallen. The clock strikes one. 

Obstreperous peals of laughter, as broad-mouthed as ever shook 
those notable laughers, the black Dutchmen of Communipaw, suddenly 
shake the oaken door. The occupant of the easy chair, arising, draws 
the bolts, and introduces his merry boys with a dignified but pleasant 
salutation. 

Salix. — Here we are, my dear major, fine as fat bucks — barring a 
confounded appetite ! — and — whew ! I '11 be shot if it 's not warmer 
at the North Pole to night than it is in these New Haven barrens ! 

Jonas, — But the Major has heaped a roaring fire, and we '11 not 
freeze. This nose-nipping night, boys, reminds me of the sailing 
of 

Salix, — Belay there now, my lad, if you please. Hold on to that 
yarn till we 've taken aboard a few of the necessaries of life ; for it 
won't do to go to sea without provisions aboard— eh ? Come, dear 
Major, all ready for cargo down below here ! — that is if you are. 

Quid. — What 's that, Jonas ? sailing of what ? 

Salix, — Sailing of supper, sonny ; and if we do 'nt get some aboard 
soon it will be 

Major, — The board is ready for you, sirs. 

Salix. — And I am ready for the board. * * * * Royal slew, 
this, Major. The catsup wiU improve the flavor. The pepper, 
Jonas, if you please. What 's the matter with you, Quid ? You look 
as blue as an old Puritan parson at a funeral ! 

Jonas, — Do n't trouble Quid with your queries, Salix. Sympathize 
with the poor fellow, for he has been entrapped by an ancient damsel 
" of credit and renown !" Ha ! ha ! 

Salix, — Eh, Quid ? Caught by a damsel ! out with your troubles— 
here 's what will sympathize. Hang the women ! This quail. Major, 
is glorious — Heaven, earth, and the barn-yard, plundered of its sweets! 
One more of those little brown bellies will do. 

Quid, — Major, what is your opinion of Marriage? 

Salix, — The devil! what is the matter with the boy! Marriage! 
Umph ! Please ask for my opinion. 

Major, — Marriage ? I advise you to look into practical life, my boy ; or, 
if that is not agreeable, you may overturn the pages of Romance vA 
Poetry, and draw an opinion of your own from the sentiments you wiB 
find there concerning it. But be careful to form no opinion quickl/i 
for though you will be told everywhere that Love, in the abstract, i* 
very good, yet, when it settles dowft into the practical circumstance 
of Matrimony, then, my boy, look out for the battle of opinions ! 

Salix, — Quid, poor fellow, try these sardines ; they '11 make yoii 
feel better. 
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Quid, — I rather object, Major, to poring over a stack of folios for 
tn opinion. Tell me what you have seen. 

Major, — Well, John Milton avers that the nuptial state is a "per- 
>etual fountain of domestic sweets," while — 

ScUix. — No doubt John Milton had reference to the babies. Major- 
perpetual fountains of Ki-yi-yVs ! 

Major. — While somebody in Shakespeare saya that " He had rather 
)e a toad, and live upon the vapor of a dungeon,'* than enter into it. 

Saltx. — That 's, the fellow for me ! Who had not rather be a toad, 
&c., &c.! One more brown belly, Jonas. 

Major. — John Ford, a quaint old gentleman, and full of enthusiasm, 
ayers that matrimony is a *' Heaven on Earth," an " Earthly immor- 
tality," an '* Eternity of pleasures ;" while a no less quaint cotempo- 
rary solemnly affirms that it is 

" Like painted fruit, which promise much, 
fiut etill deceive us when we come to touch them." 

Jonas. — Tell him, Major, what my fine friend Cowper says ; an 

earnest old soul was his. He estimates the matter rightly : 

i 

" Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall !" 

Salix. — Tell him. Major, what my fine friend, Peter Pindar, says ; 
&Q earnest old soul was his, and he estimates the matter rightly : 

** Wedlock 's a saucy, sad, familiar state, 
Where folks are very apt to scold and hate !" 

And 1 11 be shot if old Peter was n't a duck of a boy, and — 

Jonas. — Yes, one of your genus, that " grows, lives; and dies, in sin- 
gle blessedness," enjoying the distressing sympathies of a few gray 
females, lank and loving — ^pale primroses, as Shakespeare calls them, 

" That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids !" 

I assure you, my dear Quid, that marriage is a most essential ingre- 
dient in man's cup of earthly happiness ! If you doubt it, look at the 
nisiy old bachelor — ^he needs your sympathy — cold phlegmatic fellow ! 
^hat a mighty effort it is for him to go to his single bed on a frosty 
^fght ! " He warms and turns, and turns and warms — ^pokes his 
^8 to the fire, and then his heels — rubs his hands — bakes his shins, 
^^ then sneaks off to bed. Then if a shank happen to stray over 
^e linen six inches from the warm place where it was originally 
planted, he snatches it back as though it was snake-bitten !" 

Salix. — Very important, if true ! But I assure you, my dear Quid, 
that this matrimony — this being tied up to women and babies, for bet- 
J^T or worse, and for life too ! bless me, it is one sublime humbug ! 
^0 ! I die the glorious death of an old bachelor before / do it ! 
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Major. — ^Your zeal is beyond knowledge, my boy. But, Quid, why 
did you introduce this subject ? 

Quid. — I will tell you. When I was a boy, I, foolish as all boys are, 
fell in love with a schoolmate. She was my elder, but as beautiful, 1 
thought, as an angel. I left school, and corresponded with her. I 
sent her scraps of love poetry, clipped from the newspapers, and in- 
scribed sonnets to her, in which moonlight, and stars, And love fig- 
ured considerably. She was my Dulciana. All my boyhood was 
wrapped up in her, and my life, so I thought. In a couple of years my 
senses came to me. I saw that I had been a child, and concluded 
that I would be a child no longer. I very gently and politely dropped 
her acquaintance. Several years have passed, and nothing have I 
heard or thought of my boyish flame. But yesterday, I was surprised 
by a letter from her, in which she says that it is time that she was 
married — that she has lived in the expectation of marrying me, and 
that she is now ready, and if I break my engagement I must look out 
for the law concerning Breaches of Promise ! 

Salix, — ^^he devil she does ! She must be har^ up ! 

Quid. — Now, Major, I desire your advice — ^the girl can trouble me. 

Major. — I am glad to give it to you, my boy. If the girl is respect- 
able, she will never go to law for you ; if she is not respectable, her 
going to law will not injure you, but herself only. But you can be 
guilty of no " Breach of Promise," however you act. And now let 
me give you my theory on this vexatious subject. It is — that, from 
its very nature, there can be no such thing as a breach of a promise 
of marriage. Each of those cases called a " Breach of Promise" is 
not a breach of a valid promise, but of a promise (so called) made 
under a misconception of the premises ; and when the mistaken 
premises upon which it was made become known, the so-called prom- 
ise is not broken, but becomes of itself naturally and justly null. I 
see you are surprised at my theory. 

Salix, — It 's a capital theory. Major ; so very convenient ! I have 
a mind to hunt up a damsel, for the sake of putting it to the test ! £h? 

Jonas. — Show that your theory is correct. Major. 

Major. — That I will do by examining the nature of a promise of 
marriage ; or, as it is called, a matrimonial engagement. And for 
this purpose, let me ask, what are the circumstances that render a 
matrimonial engagement just and proper ? You will agree with me, 
that the prime circumstance is the existence of a pure and deep af- 
fection ; that neither a transient ebullition of feeling, nor the inflaence 
of charms which merely please the eye, and which Time will efface, 
nor an opportunity for the acquisition of wealth, or elevation in rank, 
nor an adoration of Pleasure, 

** That reeling goddess, with the zoneless waist ^ 

And wand'ring eye, still leaniag on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support," 

should be mistaken for this affection. But that it should be a lasting 
sentiment, founded upon traits of character, which, in their very na- 
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tare, are fitted to awaken and keep alive esteem and tenderness in a 
healthy mind. The existence of such an affection is the iirst grand 
requisite ; and upon this all other questions depend. Without this, 
no further question as to the propriety or validity of a promise of ^nar- 
rlage can arise. 

SaHix, — -I subscribe to all that, Major ; and I '11 be shot if I do n't 
hunt me up a damsel and see how this theory will work. 

Jonas, — But is this af^ction of which you speak the only re- 
quisite ? 

Major. — No ; besides this, there are subordinate considerations 
which have a bearing, both upon the* propriety and the validity of a 
matrimonial engagement. These considerations are those of charac- 
ter, mental and moral ; of probable ability to support and maintain a 
wife ; of agreeability to friends in general ; and sometimes, the sanc- 
tion of parents. 

(iaid. — Pray, sir, how far are such considerations to influence 
a man who is already burning with this Love which you have de- 
scribed ? 

Salix, — Here, Quid, do n't bother yourself with considerations ; 
help me analyze this goose, which reminds me of the boy that fell in 
love with a girl at school ! Ha ! ha ! 

Major, — ^Thus far. The mental acquirements should be sufficient 
creditably to sustain the relation which the promise of marriage con- 
templates. The probable ability to support a wife should not be esti- 
mated in a pecuniary point of view, but solely in regard to the energy 
and diligence of character in the parties concerned. The agreeabil- 
ity to friends, and the consent of the parents should generally be the 
last and least impottant consideration. Their disposition should never 
be a stumbling block to the parties in the realization of their wishes, 
provided, always, that the circumstances which I have already no- 
ticed do exist. 

Jonas. — I think that your doctrine concerning the consent of the 
parents will be strongly contested in practical life. 

Salix, — Yes, Major, I am afraid the old paternal and I would quar- 
rel on that point, ai^d we should have a row ! 

Major, — I am prepared to prove the correctness of any doctrine. 
The simple act of a matrimonial engagement between the parties can 
not be a cause of objection to the parents or friends ; because no act, 
independent of the motives of that act, can be a cause of reproof. 
Now the prime motive of the engagement is, as I have already shown. 
Love ; that Love whose legitimate end is assured by an engagement, 
and which, if it is genuine Love, ought to, and will always exist deep 
and aJHding, even if its legitimate end be not attained. 

Salix, — ;But supposing the old paternal shall tell me, that if this 
Love, this very fine Love, will always exist, forever and ever amen, 
there is no necessity for my engagement with his daughter ! 

Major, — To this objection I answer, that if the Love between the 
parties is a true and just Love, so far as regards mere justice and sim- 
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pie right, the necessity for an engagement can not be relinquished by 
the parties. There can be but two grounds on which his claim for 
opposing the engagement can be made. The one is of simple Right ; 
the other is of Expediency. The just grounds for the engagement 
existing, the engagement may with no more right or reason be defer- 
red, than, to go to Theology for a comparison, may the forgiveness of 
a penitent, after proofs of his repentance ! What is the actual object 
of Love, even wh^n unconfessed, but a matrimonial alliance ? If, then, 
Love is reciprocally perfect and confessed, it necessarily requires an im- 
mediate alliance, or its temporary equivalent — a matrimonial engage- 
ment. This, so far as moral right is concerned, it is its duty to have. 
With this Love existing, then, for the parents or friends to propose to 
destroy the engagement, is for them to propose to maintain the exist- 
ence of Love by removing the essential of its existence — namely, the 
right, the duty of a matrimonial alliance, or its temporary equivalent— 
a promise of marriage ! 

Salix. — That 's all very clear to you and me. Major ; but won't the 
old gentleman rear up — eh ? 

Major. — I will exhibit the matter in a clearer light. It is the duty 
of every one to promote the happiness of others, as well as their own; 
or, in other words, it is the duty of all to cause the greatest amount of 
happiness within their power. This principle no one will deny. Now, 
I have already shown that, the prime circumstances existing, there is 
no just cause of opposition to the engagement. If, then, there is no 
just cause of opposition to, there can be no harm done by the engage- 
ment ; for if harm could be done, that, in itself^ would be just cause 
of opposition. I have also shown that the engagement would pro- 
mote the mutual happiness of the parties concerned. Since, then, no 
harm could be done to any one by the engagement, and the engage- 
ment would promote the mutual happiness of the parties concerned, it 
becomes the moral duty of every one — even the parents and friends 
in question — to favor the engagement by every means in their power ; 
on the ground that, in every relation of the case, it will cause the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

Jonas, — I am satisfied of the correctness of your doctrine, Major. 
Salix. — Yes, and I '11 warrant the old gentleman would be, by this 
time. 

Quid. — But about these breaches of promise ; I desire to hear 
more of your theory, for you know how I am threatened. 

Major. — I will gladly inform you, my boy. You observe how fully 
and fairly this little discussion has exposed the nature of a matrimo- 
nial engagement. And now you will allow, that, such being the na- 
ture of a genuine matrimonial engagement, any engagement made un- 
ier any other circumstances, partaking of any other nature, can be 
neither genuine nor valid. How, then, can a genuine matrimonial en- 
gagement be broken ? To be broken, its foundation must be destroyed. 
But its foundation is indestructable ; for it is founded upon genuine 
Love — a sentiment whose nature is deep, firm, and perpetual ; whose 
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vestal flame bums undiminished and undimmed, until the heart, which 
gives it life, ceases its palpitations ! The direct inference, then, is, 
that there can, from the very nature of the case, be no such thing as 
a breach of a matrimonial engagement. And there is also an indirect 
inference from my argument, that every so-called " Breach of Prom- 
ise" is not a breach of a matrimonial engagement ; since such a 
** promise" was not founded upon Lore, the grand foundation and ele- 
ment of a matrimonial engagement ; for if it had been founded upon 
LfOve, it could not, from the very nature of Love, be broken ! Such 
is my theory. 

Salix. — The greatest theory of the season. Major. I go in for mat- 
rimony ! Where shall I find a wife ? You laugh ! 

" When I did say I would die a bachelor 
I did not thmk I would live till I were married !" w. r. b. 



j^otD Stm (Carroll M2r ti)e JUtDiL 

The author of the following yersicles begs his indulgent readers not to judge of his 
production as a poem» It was written mainly to illustrate the extraordinary metrical 
flexibility of the English language — a quality much less generally understood than it 
ought to be. Nor is the plot — ^if the word be allowable — a bad one, however much it 
may have suflered in this humble version. If any farther excuse is needed, it lies in 
the example of Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq., and other eminent counsel for the plaintifi^, 
in the grand cause of Rhyme verstia Reason. 

FYTTE I. 

There can't be the slightest doubt 

That Ireland 's a very cute nation ; 
Although its elbows are somewhat out, 
And though it lies a trifle without 

The pale of civilization. 
Now, in Ireland there is a certain place 

Called the County of Londonderry, 
Since Harry the Eighth's time, who «* by God's grace," 
With his golden scepter and brazen face, 
Has long crossed the Stygian ferry. 
A singular place, me 7'u(2»ce, 
This county is understood to be ; 
Where never a dun. 
Or a pointless pun. 
Or a clouded sun, 
Or a whole pair of breeches you 're likely to see. 
And within the said County^s boundary line, 
In the year Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Nine^ 
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A certain wight— 

Tuf Carroll hifjrbt — 
Was abfolute master, " by grace diTine," 

O'er a mud-walled thebeen» 

And a jug of poteen, 

And a ragged caubeen, 
And a btn-fnll of " pratees," ondonbtedly fine ; 
Not to mention a pig, who supported himseif 
By waodering in search of all edible pelf; 
As free as bis master, except when some pound ^ 
Enclosed him by chance in its magical round. 
But as Tim is my hero, 't were fit I relate 
His " circumstance" at the above-mentioned date. 

One fine evening late, 

Or at half past eight, 
At a door which conveniently looked towards the south, 

Tim Carroll sat. 

With his ragged hat 
On his head, and himself rather ** down in the moitth." 

Scarce so much of a wonder 

As mid- winter thunder, 
(Vid. Scott's Cyclopaedia, page fifty-eight,) 
For his pig and potatoes had gone, that same day, 
Sundry heavy arrears of old rent to pay ; 
And not e'en a " thirteen's" enlivening weight 
His pocket stretched — as for getting well drunk, 
*' Nothing spbers a man so completely nafunk." 
What Timothy's thoughts were, I really can't say, 
Though perhaps some ubiquitous reader may — 

But I humbly opUie, 

They were scarce as divine 
As my friend Mr. Kmg has portrayed Anastatius' ; 

But bordering, rather. 

On what Doctor Mather, 
In his villainous French, would have termed a la desius. 
He gazed on the rush-dip's flickering light 
* With a sorrowful grroan. 

And murmured " Och hone ! 
/ could €ell my soul to the Divil this night !** 

Lo ! ere the last word 

Was well uttered, he heard , 

An approaching sound of footsteps nigh ; 

And, before his sight. 

As he gazed in afl^gfat. 
Stood a queer looking chap with a twinkling black eye ! 

With a gaping stare 

At the stranger there, 
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Tim fain would speak, the moment he seei it, 

But he struggles in yain, vox infaueibus haent ' 

The Stranger first 

The silence burst — 
*< Well here is 'the Divil,' my good friend Tim, 
Very much at your service — ^how like you him ?" 

In a shocking scare. 

With uplifted hair- 
Tim Carroll uttered, 

Or rather, stuttered. 
What he doubtless meant to pass for a prayer — 

« Sathan, — aanetianrne. 

Credo — purisnme*' — 
But, alas ! was obliged to finish there. 
From beneath his cloak, old Harry drew 
A long-necked bottle of transparent hue ; 
And after a good deal of tugging uneath. 
He managed to draw out the cork with his teeth ; 
Then said, with his sly and peculiar wmk, 
" There 's as nate stuff, Tim Carroll, as ever you 11 drink." 

Tim would have refused. 

But the odor diffused 
So seducingly under his nose, that the draught, 
Aut volens, out nolens, was eagerly quafied. 
Such heavenly liquor Tim never had drank ! 
Again was it set to his lips, and fast sank — 

With expression queer. 

Betwixt a leer 

And sarcastic sneer — 
The Devil spoke — " Is it real poteen?" 
" Och," responded Tim, *'sure the like was ne'er seen," 
" Then perhaps you 'd be pleased, if a cask of the same 
Every month in the year to your cabin came." 

" I *d be a baste. 

Or a fool at laste. 
To refuse such a present" — ^retorted Tim. 
** Then listen, my boy — ^I 've a trifling whim. 
The which, if you 've no great objection to please, 
For ten years henceforward you '11 liv9 at your ease ; 
Provided you '11 sign an agreement in full. 
When the term has expired, to yield me your 90uL 
My dear Mr. Carroll, I beg you wont storm, 
I assure you, 'Us merely a matter of form ; 

For if I should n't take you. 

As post obit pelf. 

You 're morally certain 

To come of yourself, 
V, 24 
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Altogether, it*8 abnird to cat any eapen. 

Pais the bottle — yova health. And now eign the p^Mis." 

Tim Carroll looked black and Ton. Carroll looked blue, 

Like a Port Royal lobster hie face changed ilfi hue, 

And, as he reflected, oneaeier grew ; 

His position was ticklish he very well knew. 

He looked at Old Nick, 

And he looked at his stick—- 
Twas vulgo, " a stick"— Atiermce, ^shfllala." 

But he felt a strange dread 

Q{ cracking that head. 
Though feats of such natnre accustomed to daily. 
The bargain seemed tempting. Why should n*t he strike it? 
But the Devil smiled strangely — Tim did n't quite like it ; 
He gave his oafrontit a dubious poke. 
And in great botheration thus outspoke— 
*' What you say, Mr. Lucifer, sounds very well, 
But I don't so much fancy a roasting in h— 1. 
Though year honor may think my nnwillingness shammed, 
I feel no romarkable wish to be d — d. 
To be plain with your highness, the lease must be longer, 
Though I don't greatly care that the liquor be stronger." 

The DevU looked grim 

As he listened to Tim. — 

** Ton spalpeen," quoth he, 

'* This language to me, 
Than whom you ne'er had a more trustworthy friend ! 

Whatever in reason 

You 'd have, ask in season. 



I can't remain long, for my time 's near an end. 
I must shortly be off to a nice little sapper. 
Graced by the presence of most of the upper 
Ten thousand of Hades — a pie of baked Jews, 
And a delicate steak from our Lish Lord H. 
Belphegor and Mammon will quarrel, no doubt. 
For precedence, if I should much longer be out 

Then that old witch, Astarte, 

For a row is quite hearty. 
At the end of year term you may seareh as you please. 
And if you can find any flaw in the lease, 
I '11 solemnly swear to resign every claim 
That I hold on your soul." ** And the vhUky the same?" 
*' Of course." " Done, old gentleman, there is my name." 

Old Nick upreared, 
And, at the last chime of the midnight bell, 
'Mid a flash and a smoke, and a shocking bad smell, 

Tlirough the floor disappeared ! 
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For ten yean henceforward, 'twas sworn to by all 

That Tim Carroll had met with some lacky windfall. 

Not a spade would he tonch — not an axe in his fist 

Was e*er seen, or a yard of " best superfine twist," 

But was there a wedding, a dance, or a fair, 

Tim Carroll was morally sure to be there. 

With the men he could drink, with the giris he would toy, 

And by all was acknowledged ** the broth of a boy." ^ 

Still himself he enjoyed on the fat of the land ; 

Had always a " thrench-fuU" of *' murphies" on hand, / 

And a jug of the clearest and strongest poteen — 

The envy of every surrounding shebeen. 

If questions were asked, he 'd reply, with a wink, 

" Sorra one o' me cares. But, come boys and let 's drink." 

This was strange, no doubt, 

None could make it out ; 
Though canvassed repeatedly under the rose 

The result was the same 

To which every one came— 
That our worthy friend Tim " was confoundedly close." 

FYTTE II. 

Now in due course of time, 

And, equaliter, rhyme. 
As my readers will graciously please to observe. 

Ten years havd passed 

I^e all things, at last. 
And Tun grows remarkably full of '* nerve." 

Hisbrains he racked — 

His invention cracked, 
And his brow wore various sombre ^ades, 

As he thought of a berth 

Below the earth. 
In that place which Lempriere denominates *' Hades." 
But at last the long dreaded hour came, 
And at eleven, one night, you might see by the flame. 
As Tim sat by his fire, that the very same 
Rum looking old chap, with the very same wink. 
Was leering on Tim, whose complexion, once pink. 
Or carbuncular rather, had now grown as pale 
As ever a rowdyish son of old Yale 
On the mom after tippling three gallons of ale. 
The clock struck Twelve ! and fearfully broke 
The sound on Tim's ear, as old Nicholas spokd : 

" Now, my boy, you 're mine. 

Nor think I '11 resign 
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My claim, for anght earthly or heavenly power ; 

Come along, you thief. 

And none of your grief, 
I 'm d — d if I give you another hour. 
Do yon see that candle" — ^hig finger came 
Towards a little rush-dip, whose waToring flame 
Was scarcely an inch from the socket spout — 
« I'll give you the time tiU that candle *$ burnt out,'' 
T^m sprang to his feet, as a glorious thought 

On his senses flashed^- 

At the candle dashed ! 
And with one hand held, while another caught 
At the Family Bible under the eaves — 
Hid the bit of old candle between the leaves ! 

And sat down on the book 

With ezQltmg look. 
'* Now, you spalpeen, break your own word if 3rou dare ! 

You must keep without 

Till the candle 's buknt out. 
And sorrow a light shall ever come there." / 

'Twere vain to relate 

How the Devil swore ! 
'Twas worth an exchange with the " Second Eight" 

To have heard the uproar ! 

With fury undamped 

He raved and stamped ! 

Around he dashed ! 

And his flanks he lashed 
With his tail — ^he was " neither to baud or to hold," 

As he thought how his victim 

In esse, had nicked him ; 
And, despite of his cunning, felt neatly " sold." 

A flash and a smoke 

From nose and mouth broke, 

With an en derrierre poke 

Very far from a joke 

But mat. pre. per. Lord Coke. 
Yet a denser cloud from his nostrils rolled, 

And through the floor 

With a partmg roar 
He sank as the hour of one was tolled ! 

South Middle Bard> 
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9ri)eora ^^^ lEleaUjatton. 

, REALIZATION. 

" But there is another and a more prominent result from this. Our trustfulness in 
human nature is diminished. We are no longer the credulous enthusiasts of good. 
The pillars of the moral world seem shaken. We believe, we hope no more from the 
faith of others." The Student, 

It was my August vacation, and two years since H had grad- 
uated. The waters of Lake Erie, broken by a fresh breeze, were re- 
flecting to heaven the glad rays of the noonday sun. Our steamer 
urged her way gallantly through the foaming waste towards the dis- 
tant land of enterprise and action, her decks crowded with every 
representation of American character, all buoyant, eager, and sanguine. 
The scene was one of perfect exhilaration, of universal light-hearted- 
ness, and it could not have been wondered at that I surrendered myself 
to the influence of the hour, and indulged in joyous anticipations of the 
new phases of life I should shortly see in the, as yet to me, untrod- 
den West. There, I thought, where the artificial customs of society 
are in a measure dropped, where the ideas and actions of men enjoy 
a freer development than can possibly be granted them in the popu- 
lous East, where human character shows itself in its truest light, 
shall I prove to myself at least, the error of the cautious and callous 
maxims of the world, and behold the shadowing forth of the sympa- 
thetic brotherhood of man. 

I had accepted H 's invitation to spend my vacation with him. 

Immediately on leaving college he had shaped his course westward, 
ready in the confidence of a fearless disposition and vigorous mind, 
for " either fortune." With him there was no such word as * fail.' 
There are always chances, he was wont to say, for the energetic and 
the self-reliant. Every man was made for a definite purpose, and no 
one will find its consummation in inaction. The world is not yet 
crowded, and he who shrinks from any department of labor because 
he sees many already engaged in it, displays the sure marks of cow- 
ardice, and has already earned any buffetings the world may give him. 
If the scholar deserts the Intellectual for the gains of business, — Cas- 
talia for Pactolus — ^he has lost all claims on the sympathy of men, and 
can never hope to acquire the confidence of the mass to whom he 
would assimilate himself. The true aspirant for the glory beyond 
this life will meet with the praises of mankind more surely than the 
devotee to earthly honois. The conscience of the head, as well as of 
the heart, must be obeyed if we would feel satisfied with ourselves. 
From literature we may not gain the high places of the earth, but our 
inward rewards will be beyond price. In accordance with thoughts 
like these H had so far acted. To discipline his mind to unflag- 
ging exertion, he had engaged for a few years in the management of 
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an influential sheet in a growing city of the garden of America. 
Thither I was on my way, and as the days of our passage flew swiftly 
by, my impatience to witneiis the realization or the abandonment of 
his scrutinizing theories, became intense and absorbing. 

" And so you really think that years ago you studied human char- 
acter under faithful teachers, and were not deceived in the ideas you 
then formed of it ?" We were looking out on the waters of Michi- 
gan, beneath the full and unclouded moon, as I said this ; the hour 
and the scene were alike fltted for sincerity and earnestness, — so sa- 
cred the one, so ineflably pure and majestic the other. 

" I do from my inmost soul," answered H , as we took our 

iseats on a jutting angle of the pier, '* and I can safely say that never 
till I mixed with men as a full grown man did I imagine the luilf of 
their real disposition. I trod the right road, but I had not followed it 
out. I sounded in the right waters, but there was yet a lower depth. 
In my experience of the last two years I have learned more of the 
nature of the people — as a people and a public — ^than I could have 
learned in any other school. The recluse of the cloister may 
dream out an ideal of worldly policy and action, and there is a faint 
chance that like one of the seventy wild hypotheses of Kepler, it 
may be correct ; the man who confines himself to a particular benev- 
olence, may in receiving only the gratitude of relieved widows and 
orphans, imagine that he has disarmed unthankfulness, and that hy- 
pocrisy has left the world ; the great man who hears but adulation ; 
and to whom all others are suppliant, may think that there are no such 
traits in existence as envy and treachery ; yet history, and fiction truer 
than history, have shown that Wolseys and Vicars of Wakefield may 
be mistaken, and that their enlightenment is a bitter reality. But he 
who is thrown entirely upon his own resources, especially at an age 
when he feels most vividly, and is obliged to struggle with the w^orld 
for a livelihood, and lives among men who have no expectations of 
fattening at his expense, will see humanity in its true colors, and will 
gain a fund of sense that never can leave him. The reason why so 
many who inherit riches make worthless characters is not that money 
is a foe to wisdom, but that it blinds the eyes of its possessors to the 
real nature of man. They are ever surrounded by crowds of flatter- 
ers ; no one disputes them ; they grow self-important, and whether 
their wealth leaves them or not, they are generally imfit to act 
the part of men, as men should be in our day, patient, far-seeing, 
bold, and politic. Besides, they have never learned restraint, they 
are always showing themselves out, and as a matter of course, mak- 
ing themselves dupes to the shrewd and cunning. For the formation 
of a powerful character there is nothing like working one's way up, 
not from small beginnings, but from beginnings seemingly unimportant 
to the mass of lookers on ; there is a vast diflference between the 
two." 

" Still," I answered, " you have after all only been intimate with a 
particular class, so far. You have mixed with politicians, news-job- 
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bers and disappointed office seekers, the most thoroughly selfish of 
mankind. You have perhaps formed your estimate of the whole ore- 
bed by one sample, and that the most unfavorable. I certainly should 
be loth to give up my cheerful optimism on no better trial." 

" As to the men you mention being the most selfish," said H , 

'^ they are so to your eyes, simply because their selfishness is called 
out much more than that of others. Whenever they are prospered, 
and can look with confidence to a dozen dinners ahead, they are as 
benevolent, and as ready with their sympathy as the moneyed and 
pufifed-up contributors to a thousand public charities. They can not 
often afibrd to be generous ; and pity without its more substantial 
accompaniments is generally looked on with suspicion by its recipi- 
ent. Hence he who gives without expressions of sympathy, will 
hardly incur even the charge of want of feeling, while the man who 
is liberal in condolence, and goes no further, runs a great risk of being 
called a hypocrite for his pains. Besides, there is an immense deal 
of cant about this word * selfishness.' Every man owes it to himself 
to take the best possible care of his own life and fortunes consistent 
with the sublime command, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' 
Paradoxical as it may seem, I think that there is too little selfishness 
in the world, not too much. Most men appear to be deliberately striv- 
ing to ruin themselves, both for this world and the next. They com- 
mit actions which concealed, must forever sink their self-respect — 
man's noblest possession ; whiph discovered, must destroy alLoutward 
reputation. They suffer their mental constitutions to become tainted 
with the most incurable corruptions, and not one in a thousand acts 
according to the known laws of physical health. But these settled 
opinions of mine do not interfere at all with my natural cheerfulness 
or daily happiness. It is the part of the wise to take the world as it 
is, while at the same time laboring steadily to reform it. I under- 
stand the men with whom I deal, and most of them know it. By 
constantly pursuing an undeviating course of action, I gain power 
over them, by as much as principle is in the long run stronger than im- 
pulse. I show that I am not to be put down in the least by vulgar 
riches or boasting pride. Depend upon it, my dear fellow, that men 
will have little respect for him who has not an all-controlling respect 
for himself. If one feels that he is in his place, he can desire no 
outward or foreign help in keeping it. It was only when the ancient 
warrior turned his back, that he could be wounded. By taking ad- 
vantage of man's weaknesses and constant shiftings ; by firm and 
steady action ; not by superior talents or longer experience ; I often 
extort from them what at first they never would have thought of grant- 
ing. Above all things, however, I abhor unfairness ; and he who has 
once trusted in me, will, I find, always do so afterward. This to me 
has been of more value than the rent-roll of a county. 

" Friends I have plenty of, such as they are. A politician and a 
journalist cannot usually at first distinguish between true friends and 
friends of convenience. Our paper was of great use to the present 
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President in this part of the State, and has since the election been a 
firm supporter of the administration. It was well known therefore 
that what recommendations my partner or myself might send to Wash- 
ington in behalf of petitioners for office here, would not be without 
weight. On this hint some of our political acquaintance acted. You 
can't think how friendly they suddenly became. So liberal too, and 
generous ! There was nothing they would not do for us. Well, we 
were just compliant enough to solicit government favors for a half doz- 
en or so. One of the claimants was rewarded ; for the others we re- 
ceived very polite negatives. The consequence was that all for whom 
we had not applied, and those who were disappointed, have either 
withdrawn their subscriptions, or have been very cool since ; and the 
fortunate man has actually forgotten us — at least I am charitable enough 
to imagine so. Perhaps he can not be let off so easily as this. Roche- 
foucauld you know says that men are not apt to forget benefits or inju- 
ries, and often hate those who have obliged them. This, may be Uie 
clue to M — 's conduct, for he is an excessively proud man, and my so- 
ciety might be a disagreeable refresher to his recollections. By vir- 
tue of his office he is receiving some three or four thousand a year, not 
to speak of perquisites, which, I am quite confident, he never refuses. 
Four years hence he would dislike to have it said that I helped raise 
the ladder for him. I do not say that I am disappointed in him, or 
particularly wounded by his neglect. It is about what I expected. 
Such events should make us more cautious, not less happy. I am 
independent of him, and am glad that he is now independent of me. 
I do not want however for friends on whom I can rely. I can see 
also that I have* agreeably disappointed many who were on first ac- 
quaintance a little mistrustful, but who would now place almost unlim- 
ited confidence in me. Most people imagine — and they have too good 
ground for it — that politicians and public men have two sets of princi- 
ples ; one for the people, the other for individual action. This error, let 
me say vice, of popular leaders I have diligently labored to avoid. I 
have been forced to contend strongly against it ; it is so easy to write 
out dazzling and captivating sentiments, so difficult to act them. In 
the great questions of reform, in the social movements of the day, in 
the progress of all that is called truth — ^much of which must be delu- 
sive, — I have gone no farther on paper than in practical attempt. I 
may have failed to live up to my precepts, but it was from no lack of 
honest and earnest endeavor. But," continued he, rising, " let us re- 
turn home, the night air grows chilly ; this you must remember is the 
land of fever and ague." 

" Yes," I replied, " mentally and physically, the heats and frigidi- 
ties of the soul as well as of the body. After all, man will never colo- 
nize Utopia, and if he did, he would soon fill it with a moral malaria 
that would engender malevolence, and strengthen all his innate evil 
passions. I may as well give up ray dreams of universal confidence, 
sympathy, and friendship, at least for our day. The millennial years 
must of necessity come, but we do not yet see their dawning twilight. 
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What I eiLpected to find common, I discover a rarity. Poets whom I 
once thought philosophers, 1 must henceforth regard as prophets, her- 
alds of years far in the future, and the fulfilment of their visions like 
DaniePs is distant a thousand, two hundred and ninety days. Thus 
far you have realized your theories. I shall not rake up further our 
old arguments. I am afraid you would soon make me believe that 
there is no such thing as Love. If Feeling and Friendship are so 
rarely to be met with, where shall we find their sublimated essence ?" 

" Comfort yourself, my dear fellow," rejoined H — , " here I shall 
not darken your views, if indeed you have already permitted them a 
sombre cast. I am perfectly light-hearted, for I commenced life with 
tolerably correct estimates. 1 don't doubt but I shall come in time to 
be satisfied with that imperfect love about which you recollect we 
used to talk. It would I think suit me very well, practically, if not 
theoretically. It is a kind into which, and out of which, people can 
fkil without breaking their hearts, and so far it agrees with human na- 
ture. Did you ever read Rochefoucauld's ideas on the continuance of 
love ? They are ingenious and mostly true, I imagine, for he was an 
acute observer. No ! well, I can't give them in their precise order 
just now, but I will rehearse you a short story very much to the point, 
which was written by a close student of his works. 

*' ' Never were two persons more passionately attached to each other 
than Adolphe and Celeste. Their love was a proverb. Of course it 
was an unhappy attachment ; their parents refused to sanction their 
union. They wrote ardent letters, and finally resolved that if they 
could not live together, they would die separately. They took poison, 
simultaneously, but remedies were at hand, and their parents seeing 
their devotion consented to its reward. They were married. 

'Adolphe and Celeste loved each other so entirely that their rapture 
lasted several months. What at first was passion had grown habit, 
and each blamed the other for want of affection, if he or she ever in- 
dulged in the novelty of different pursuits. 

* As they had nodiing to do but to look at those faces they had 
thought so handsome, so it was now and then difficult not to yawn, 
and of late there had been little speeches like the following : 

* " Adolphe, my love, you never talk to me, — ^put down that odious 
book you are always reading." 

*** Celeste, my angel, you don't hear me. I am telling you about 
my travels, and you gape in my face." 

* " I !" and Celeste gazing reproachfully on Adolphe, perceived 
something in his eyes that surprised her. *' Good heavens," said 
she to herself, " Adolphe certainly squints." 

* On the other hand Adolphe murmured, " Bless me, I never saw this 
before. Let me look again, — yes certainly, she has — a wart on her 
chin!" ' 

* Shortly after, they related their discoveries to each other. Celeste 
burst into tears. Adolphe seized his hat, mounted his horse, and 
^ent for the doctor. 

vol. XV. 25 
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* *' It must have been after some absence,*' said the philosophic Ga- 
len, " that this little defect was perceived by you." 

* " After absence ! we have not been a day separated since we 
married." 

* ", O ho," thought the doctor, sinking into a reverie, — it was men- 
tioned that he was a philosopher, — ^but it did not require much philos- 
ophy to know that persons who could have died for each other a few 
months ago were not alienated only by a wart or a cast in the eye. 

* They arrived at Adolphe's villa. They entered the saloon. Ce- 
leste no longer wept ; she had put on her most becoming cap, and had 
the air of an insulted but uncomplaining wife ! the doctor put on his 
spectacles — ^he regarded first one, and Uien the other. 

* '* Sir," said he deliberately, " this lady has certainly a pimple on 
the left of her ohin considerably smaller than a pin's head. And, 
madam, the pupil of your husband's right eye is, like that of nine per- 
sons out of ten, the hundredth part of an inch nearer his nose than the 
pupil of the left. But I do not wonder that you, sir, think the pimple 
so enormous ; and you, madam, the eye so distorted, since you see 
each other every day." 

* The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous conviction,— 
when an express arrived breathless to summon Adolphe to his father, 
who was taken suddenly ill. At the end of three months Adolphe re- 
turned. Celeste's wart had entirely vanished, and Celeste found her 
husband's eyes as beautiful as ever. 

* Taught by experience, they learned then, that warts rapidly grow 
upon chins, and squints readily settle on eyes that are too constantly 
seen ; and that it is easy for two persons to die joyfully together 
when lovers, but prodigiously difficult without economizing the pres- 
ence, to live comfortably together when married.' " c. b. 
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I CAN NOT but think frequently of an old friend with whom I was, 
two years ago, on terms of the greatest intimacy. When I first knew 

him, Charles E was about twenty-six years old, of moderate 

height and size ; his shoulders massive, without being clumsy, and 
his tout ensemble perfect. His eyes were neither blue, black, or gray, 
but rather brown. Short dark hair, somewhat curly in its tendency, 
surmounted a face, whose expression was pleasing, if not thoroughly 
symmetrical. His hands were small, and apparently as delicate as a 

woman's. But those who knew £ were well aware there was 

plenty of muscle in them, and not even a vice could gri|)e harder. 
Charley's history was somewhat singular. His father, though not 
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exactly affluent, gave him an excellent education, and, at his death, 
left a sum which, when properly invested, yielded a snug little income, 
quite sufficient to confer independence. E was then only nine- 
teen. He spent his time in the various follies common to most youths 
under such circumstances, until he arrived at years of legal discre- 
tion, and thus acquired unrestrained control over his property. Every- 
body prophesied that the wild, impulsive young scamp would ultimately 
become recklessly dissipated. Luckily for him, however, his char- 
acter found an opening whereby it could enjoy the freest scope, with 
the least injury to himself or others. Charley took it into his head 
one fine day, to visit an old college friend, who resided on a Louisiana 
plantation. He immediately packed up, set off, and, for three years 
nothing more was heard, either from, or concerning him. After this 
lapse of time, he returned to his native village, completely altered, 
both physically and mentally, from what he had been of old. His 
chest had dilated to an Herculean extent ; his muscular strength had 
been thoroughly developed by long and arduous exercise ; his voice, 
once low, and almost effeminate, was now loud and clear as a bell. A 
mighty pair of whiskers, and a complexion swarthy as a chestnut, ad- 
duced still more obvious evidences of his manhood. 

At least half a dozen enormous packing-boxes accompanied E 's 

advent, and their contents as soon as produced and duly arranged in 
his peculiarly private snuggery, made the uninitiated townsmen of 
S - - - stare in earnest. Buck antlers ; bison horns ; deer, bear, and 
panther skins ; curiously carved powder horns ; rifles, pistols, hunting 
knives, and tomahawks of all sizes, formed a medley which would 
have equally delighted Frank Forrester, and shocked Sir Henry Cole. 
Three or four noble hounds, of a breed scarcely ever seen in itd purity 
north of Mason and Dixon's line, accompanied Charley, and were sel- 
dom out of his sight. They attended him in all his peregrinations, 
they ate from his own dish, and some believed that they slept in his 

own bed. In a word, E had left his native place, half boy, half 

dandy, and half "blood" — he returned a man and a sportsman every 
inch of him. 

For my own part I have always felt an itching towards the noble 
"art of venerie," and was tolerably acquainted with the mysteries of 
dquble barrels, diamond FFF, Eley's cartridges, and patent shot, from 
the time when I was just able, as they say out West, " to reach the 
top of a ramrod." Half my leisure time was spent in scrambling, 
with a gun over my shoulder, through all the woods and marshes to 
be found within a circle whose radius was ten miles, " more or less," 
and whose centre, the paternal mansion. In the course of these per- 
ambulations, I frequently encountered E , bent upon similar ob- 
jects, and thus we came, by degrees, to a fast friendship. Many a 
** timberdoodle" have we floored — many a bold grouse has humbled 
his variegated beauties before us — many a hill have we sweated over, 
and many a swamp waded through — and many an amusing story of 
"Western adventure have 1 heard from his lips. It is one of these 
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last which I would narrate to the reader ; premising, however, that 
the tale runs, not verbatim, et literatim, et punetuatim, ^* as 'twas told 
to me," yet as strictly as possible in the spirit of the original. 

" I was once," said E , " placed under circumstances which 

led to my becoming acquainted, and ultimately, pa3sing some time 
with, a stout old backwoodsman, who had ' squatted' himself, rifle, 
hogs, wife, and children, in one of the wildest sections of country to 
be found in the western part of Louisiana ; having only two neigh- 
bors within a circuit of thirty miles. 

** One morning a negro came to my friend's cabin, with the infor- 
mation that he had just stumbled on the tracks of three panthers — the 
largest being evidently a 'rouser' — in the neighboring canebrake. 
My sturdy host and his two sons immediately took down their rifles, 
called their dogs, and prepared for an exterminatory crusade against 
such undesirable neighbors. 1 was pressed to join the expedition ; 
but, though it had never been my luck to encounter a panther, and though 
I was sufficiei\tly anxious for a chance, yet I had been so much wea- 
ried by my last week's fagging, that I did not care to endure another 
day of hard work. I therefore declined, and the party set forth with- 
out me. 

*' But, afler lounging about for an hour or two, I felt so intolerably 
ennuyed, that I resolved to take my gun and shoot a few black squir- 
rels, by way of killing time with the minimum of fatigue. So I took 
down ' old fourteen,' loaded with No. 5, and set out. As I passed 
the rough outhouse which served as a dog-kennel, my attention was 
attracted by "a violent scratching and whining. It proceeded from my 
own favorite hound, who had used this expressive mode of petitioning 
to accompany me. The animal was a present from one of my Lou- 
isiana friends, who owned a fine pack of rough highland deer-hounds, 
crossed with the South American blood-hound. My own dog was 
one of the finest specimens of the breed, and his muscular strength 
and courage were so extraordinary, that I had named him * Dare-devil.' 

** For a moment I deliberated whether to take the dog with me or 
not, but finally decided in the negative. I bade him be silent and 4ie 
down,' then directed my course towards a broad strip of open forest, 
some three miles distant, and promising an abundance of the game 
which I was searching for. Nor did it belie that promise. Squirrels, 
gray and black, were as plentiful, and as impudent as ever I saw ' reds' 
in New England. After having shot about a dozen, I began to grow 
sick of the butchery, and loading both barrels of my gun with buck- 
shot, strolled idly forward, in hope of encountering a deer or suchlike 
* big varmint.' 

'* There was no necessity for a long search. I had not gone more 
than a quarter of a mile when I heard, first a scratching tioise, and 
then an indistinct whine, both of which seemed to come frpm above. 
Looking closely into a large cotton wood tree, which fronted me, I 
at last spied a young panther cub, in one of the ' notches,' towards the 
top. Had I possessed a grain of common sense, I should have let the 
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animal alone, for its mother could not have Jbeen far off, and a she-pan- 
ther with.yonng, is a brute which the boldest do not care to encounter, 
unless particularly well armed. Without any reflection, I threw up 
my gun. A steady aim, followed by the crack of my left hand barrel, 
caused the little animal to descend from its * bad eminence' almost in- 
stantly. But, though pierced through with half a dozen buckshot, it 
possessed great tenacity of life — as, by the way, almost all young ani- 
mals of the cat tribe do — and continued for some minutes rolling about 
in agony, scratching the earth with its claws, and sending forth piteous 
moans. Not having attained the complete stoicism of an old hunter, 
I began to feel as Uiough, like the Ancient Mariner, ' I had done a 
hellish thing,' and raised my gun a second time, in order to finish the 
victim's misery. But this intention was prevented by an^ occurrence, 
equally disagreeable and unforeseen. The moans of the cub were 
suddenly responded to by a fierce growl, and turning in astonishment, 
I beheld a female panther of terrific size, crouching on the ground 
about fifteen feet distant, and looking alternately at me and her cub. 
I attempted to take aim, but in such a flurry that the muzzle of my gun 
described all sorts of diagrams round the head of the panther, and 
when I fired, the contents only tore up the ground by her side. Like 
a thunderbolt the enraged animal dashed at me, and though 1 endeav- 
ored to spring aside, it was of so little use, that, in a moment, I found 
myself flat on my back, with the panther crouching on my breast, and 
the blood running from my neck and shoulder, where her claws were 
fastened. 

" Both barrels of my gun having been discharged, it was now use- 
less, and besides this, was lying quite out of reach. My large hunt- 
ing knife, and my tomahawk, had both been left behind, and the only 
available weapon remaining, was a small dagger, which I had drawn 
as I fell. But though sharp, and well tempered, it was a mere toy, 
not exceeding, hilt and all, seven or eight inches in length. Be- 
fore I could, with such an instrument, have inflicted a mortal wound 
upon the panther, her tremendous teeth and claws would have made 
short work with me. Slender indeed appeared my chance for life — 
and oh ! how bitterly did I repent my crazy imprudence ! The sav- 
age animal's hot breath blew full on my cheek, — the foam from her 
jaws dripped over my face, — and at every* slight movement, her claws 
penetrated still more deeply into my flesh ! I had frequently heard 
strange tales about the controlling power which the human eye pos- 
sesses over brutes, and, though almost hopeless of their truth, kept 
my gaze steadily fixed upon her own, till at last, the strained eyeballs 
could endure no longer, and the lids mechanically fell over them. 
With eyes thus closed, I awaited the final struggle after otie ardent 
though silent prayer. Desperation prompted me, however, to grasp 
my dagger with the determination of inflicting wound for wound, so 
long as my arm had the power to strike, and my eyes to direct the 
blow ! 

'' Still the panther seemed unwillin^^ to decide my fate. Whether 
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attracted by the cries of Jier cab, which was yet alive, or thinking 
from my silence that I was already dead, she still kept her former 
quiescent attitude. But this could not last much longer. 

*' Suddenly 1 heard a rustling in the bushes ! My heart was racked 
with suspense, as to whether it was occasioned by a friend or an ene- 
my. The question was not long left midecided. The snapping of 
twigs, which announced the approach of some heavy body, grew loud- 
er, and the panther glanced uneasily round. In another moment a 
large dog bounded into the arena. By heavens, it was Dare-devil ! 
The noble hound had contrived to make his escape from confinement, 
and appeared just in time to save his master's life ! For a few seconds 
he stood still, while the panther was glaring at him, but evidently re- 
luctant to leave her first victim. I began to fear that Dare-devil might, 
after all, shun the encounter. But I did the gallant fellow injustice. 
Drawing himself back, he bounded upon the panther, and, sinking his 
teeth into her throat, tore her from me withi such violence that her 
claws ploughed through my fiesh for two or three inches ! Round 
and round they went, Dare-devil shaking the beast as a terrier does a 
rat, and thus preventing her from effectively using either tooth or claw. 
At last he threw her off.* But the enraged brute had scarcely touched 
ground before she turned about and again closed with him. Meanwhile 
I had loaded my gun, but if I fired, it was impossible to say on which 
of the combatants my shot might take effect. However I could not 
bear to see my brave dog sacrificed, and was just about taking aim as 
correctly as possible, when another thought struck me. Close by lay 
a large stone. I knocked the cap from my gun, took it by the muzzle, 
and dashed the butt upon the stone with so much violence that both 
stock and lock fiew into shivers, and the barrel remaining in my 
hands formed a short and heavy, but effective bludgeon. Just as I 
turned round after accomplishing this, Dare-devil had flung off his 
opponent for the third time, and she did not appear so ready as for- 
merly to renew the conflict, remaining where she fell for a few seconds. 
But the sides of the good hound were streaming with blood, and his 
strength, if not his spirit, was evidently much abated. I stepped qui- 
etly up behind the panther, and as she was drawing back preparing for 
a final spring, I discharged a blow with all my strength upon her 
skull. I could hear the bones crack as the heavy iron crushed through 
them — mingled blood and brains splashed almost into my face, and 
the panther after one slight motion, lay dead ! 

" Well, there you have all of interest. Dare-devil and I both got 
to my friend's cabin in safety, and were both in a sufficiently deuced 
pickle to be laid up for a week. He served me well and faithfully for 
many months longer, and, to the best of my recollection, the only 
time that 1 have shed a tear within the last five years, was at his 
death, caused by some unknown illness. There's a clean meerschaum 

for you — the tobacco is undoubted feinen." And straightway E 

and myself asdended into the clouds. e. p. c. 
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Farewell to thy bright shores, fair Italy, 
Thou lovely land in which I fain would dwell ! 
On rapid wing I hasten o'er yon sea 
That rolls between my father-land and thee, 
Reluctantly I breathe — Farewell ! 

Farewell, for aye to thy delicious clime ; 
Thy many speaking ruins, that can tell 
Of patriot deeds, immortil and subHme, 
Of Fame but hallowed by the hand of Time, 
. To ye I waft a sad Farewell ! 

Farewell to thy Favonian airs, that breathe 
In mildest zephyrs through each grove and dell ; 
Unto the silver seas, that gently lave 
Thy pebbled strand, or sportive toes the wave 
Upon thy sunny shores ; Farewell! 

Farewell to thy rich vine-clad heights ; thy groves 
Of scented verdure, where the fairy spell 
Of olden time, in warbling music flows 
From gay-plumed songsters, and the blooming rose 
Perfumes the swnmer aur ; Farewell ! 

Farewell to those historic spots, where lie 
The mouldering graves of them who, 6ghting, fell 
Around thy walls, proud Rome ! to Pompeii, 
Her living tombs, among which mournful sigh 
The wandering winds ; Farewell ! 

Farewell, thou cherished home of Poets' dreams ! 
Thou land of many hopes, which fondly swell 
Within the breasts of those who seek for Fame 
Among thy classic hills and storied streams. 
And halls of eld ; Farewell ! 

And fare thee well, once more. The bounding bark 
That bears me from thy clime, awaits to swell 
Her eager wings in homeward flight, to tell 
T*hem there of thy fair charms, thou land of Art ! 
Loved countryi Fare thee well ! 



> 
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If e'er agrain I tread thy smiling shore, 
Or e*er beneath thy sonny skies I d«rell, 
If e*er I come to thee agauii no more 
As now, will I depart ; to thee, no more 

As now, give up a sad Farewell ! b. 
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" Ridiculmn acri 



Fortius ac melins magnas ^lennmque secat res." Hor. 

To the present generation of Americans, McFingal is little known. 
Few have read it, and fewer still are acquainted with its merits. It 
is for the purpose of bringing it to the notice of those within the 
sphere of our influence, and, if possible, of persuading them to read it 
for themselves, that we have undertaken the following sketch. It is 
an epic poem, in four cantos, first published in Connecticut, in 1782. 
The author of this curious burlesque was John Trumbull, Esq., an 
eminent counsellor in the State of Connecticut, a near relative of the 
patriot Governor of that name, and of Col. Trumbull the artist. He 
IS known, both in this country and in England, as the author of many 
valuable works, both in prose and verse, but his greatest celebrity was 
obtained through this humorous epic. The design of the author is to 
ridicule the acts of the British Parliament, and the means adopted by 
them for the subjugation of the revolted colonies. In the course of 
his argument, the British government and all its agents are brought to 
the torture on account of the American revolutionary war. Of its 
merits as a poem, it is sufficient to say, that it has passed through 
several editions, both in this country and in England, and has been 
universally acknowledged one of the most perfect specimens of wit 
and satire extant. Its style is eminently lively and attractive, abound- 
ing in classical allusions, and containing an unusually brilliant vein of 
humor and^irony. The author shows himself neither an over-zealous 
whig nor a ranting tory, but a true friend of American freedom, and 
the excesses of his own countrymen find no mercy at his hands. Not 
only are the misdemeanors of Great Britain brought under his lash, 
but the defects of the old articles of compact, which bound the cole- 
nies previous to the constitution of 1789, the misguided zeal of some 
ardent whigs, also the names and characters of some whom the pub- 
lic had not fully detected, are most unceremoniously dealt with. The 
old continental currency, which was so literally a child of necessity, 
is represented under the form of an aged female of feeble constitution , 
and ghastly visage, hobbling on crutches, behind her funeral pall, down 
to a grave already dug. Almost every circumstance attending the war 
of Independence is brought in as a victim to grace this auto da fi. 
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McFingal is a successful imitation of Hudibras, and the adventures 
celebrated in it are more pleasing, from the fact of their greater di- 
versity, and the more elegant delineations of the various characters. 
It sustains the same relation to the American, which Hudibras does 
to the English revolution, and the moral is the same in both ; " that 
the love of power under whatever disguise, is the same passion, and 
pursues its object by similar practices." 

The time at which this poem was written, as well as the interest- 
ing scenes which it portrays, should be enough to recommend it to 
the attention of every one. But besides these considerations, it is a 
valuable memento of the spirit of the times, showing that however 
dark the political horizon might be, however onerous the burdens un- 
ler which they struggled, our fathers yet found time and place for pleas- 
mtry, and made their difficulties and dangers the theme of private 
nirth, as well as of more public and solemn deliberation. Viewed in 
his light we prize it higUy. We are too much accustomed to asso- 
date scenes of toil and suffering with the war of Independence, and 
regard the Americans of that day as a poor, forlorn, sorrow-stricken 
community, entirely bereft, and almost incapable of amusement. This 
s a serious mistake, and one which will be most effectually corrected 
»y a careful perusal of McFingal. Perhaps no age has ever exceeded 
his in agreeable humor and brilliant wit. Certainly none has fur- 
lished a more perfect epic. We have accordingly thought fit to no- 
ice it here, fos the double purpose of calling up some almost forgot- 
en reminiscences of early American character, and of affording our- 
selves an agreeable recreation in so doing. 

The first scene is laid in Massachusetts, at about the time of the 
Dattle of Lexington, 

" When Tankeei, ikilled in martiml rule, 
Firat pot the Britith troops to ichool," 

and by their energy and enterprise in teaching, coupled with rather 
severe discipline, made them 

** Work, like CbristiaiM undiflsemblmg^, 
Salvation oat by fear and trembling." 

The two principal heroes are Esquire McFingal and Honorius ; the 
former representing the tory party in general, and the latter a stout re- 
publican. The character of this famous Esquire is suggested by an 
old epic, entitled Fingal, by Ossian, a Scotch poet of the third cen- 
tury. Our author, with due reverence, acknowledges his obligations 
to McPherson, the publisher of that poem, but insists that " Old Fin- 
gal spelt it with a Mac." He introduces the Esquire as a precocious 
stripling from ** Scotia's fog-benighted islands," and. gives a detailed 
^count of his youthful freaks, his education, and entrance on public 
fife. Here he figures conspicuously. He becomes at once a bluster- 
|Ug pettifogger, and a sober judge ; a priest, prophet, and parasite, 
having been transported to America, his fame increases wonderfully. 
Vol. XV. 26 
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— ^— " ETwy ohwf 
Pinned faith on great McFtngal'a ■leeTe*'* 

and when he gave the signal, 

" Not qaicker rolled the waTee to land, 
When Moees waved hie potent wand ; 
Nor with more uproar, than the toriee 
Set up a general rout in chome." 

McFingal having become established as leader of the American 
tories, first encounters Honorius at a kind of mass meeting in a coun- 
try church ; a house, which, our author says, served heaven but one 
day in the week, and was open all the rest for '* news and politics, and 
lies.** The moderator, in accordance with the custom of that day, is 
stationed in the pulpit ; while the constable waves his staff over the 
gaping multitude and preserves due order. Honorious forthwith pro- 
ceeds to address the motley assemblage, in pathetic strains, on the 
second childishness of Mother England. He descants upon her de- 
crepitude, her bent form, and decaying memory, and intimates that she 
may sooh become a morsel for Gallic crows. He alludes to her past 
ambition, her persevering efforts to subject the whole world to her 
** almighty goodyship," and lashes tories without mercy. This rouses 
the holy anger of the Esquire. He interrupts the speaker and gains 
the floor. He warns hiS' tory friends that they are in great danger 
from the influence of '* feathers, tar, and liberty-poles," and moves an 
adjournment for further deliberation. A respite being thus afforded 
both heroes to make preparations for a more desperate encounter, they 
appear again in the second Canto, at a regular Yankee town-meeting. 
Those who have witnessed a country meeting of this kind in New 
England, can best appreciate the merits of this part of the poem. 
The scenery is perfect. The moderator, perched in the pulpit as be- 
fore, displays his upper half above the cushion, " like Sol half seen 
behind a cloud," while the brawny constable enforces due decorum, 
and opens the meeting with three Yeses. Then commences a reg- 
ular " set to" between our heroes, bearing no faint resemblance to a 
modem Congressional scene, wherein we are entertained with a most 
whimsical altercation, constantly reminding us of the cut-and-thrust 
argumentative dialogues between Sir Hudibras and his Esquire Ralph. 
Among the rest is a humorous apology for political lying, which we 
would recommend as a specific for troubled consciences, to such of 
our Washington dignitaries as are not already past recovery. 

In the progress of this discussion, the peculiarities of Yankee 
dharacter, the prevailing habits and customs of that day, the arrogance 
of England, and the perfidy of her emmissaries, are brought out in a 
most ludicrous light. Their entire argument is interspersed with per-^ 
sonal allusions to conspicuous characters, not always, to say the least, 
very complimentary, and with the most amusing reflections on the 
conduct and valor of the British arms. Meanwhile, in one corner o[ 
the church is seen a group, waging a war of extermination on piles of 
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pocket pies and bread and cheese, though our poet declines to versify 
the entire bill of fare, while here and there the guiding spirits of the 
occasion are leading off their respective followers, like files of geese, 
for private consultation. The debate soon becomes stormy. A crisis 
approaches. Every fist is *' cocked and primed," and groans and 
hisses, the shufiSing of feet and rattling of pew doors, give most un- 
mistakable evidence that some other power than mere oratory must 
be appealed to, to settle the difiiculty. The moderator's cries *' to or- 
der," mingled with the universal shouting of the multitude below, re- 
mind us of the time in JEaop'a fable, 

" When every creature talked at once : 
Or, of the variegated gabble 
Which crazed the carpenters of BabeL" 

In this humorous way, the author exposes the immediate causes, and 
opening scenes of the American revolution. The war of words, of 
petition and remonstrance, of prayers and threatenings, which pre- 
ceded an appeal to arms, is most valiantly waged by these two cham- 
jpions. The claims of England are stoutly advocated b^ the loyal 
Esquire, while the younger Honorius pleads the cause of American 
Independence. The populace are divided in sentiment. Each leader 
has his admirers and supporters. Both become clamorous for the su- 
premacy. Honorius calls off his forces to prepare for war. McFin- 
gal at the head of his tory legion sallies forth to disperse them, when 
the moderator, 



' "left alone, with solemn face 
Adjoume them without time or place." 

Next comes the war, represented by the raising of a liberty pole. 
The whigs, with due solemnities, erect the pole, perform the dedica- 
tion rites, and pour about it profuse libations of " fiip," which in those 
days was presumed to contain the very quintessence of public spirit. 
McFingal, attended by his clan, being attracted to the place by the 
closing *' three times three," vociferates with royal rage against such 
seditious proceedings. Forthwith he draws his " old militia sword" 
and proceeds to demolish therewith this Dagon of the idolatrous 
whigs. Opposition is made, and clubs and stones assail him from 
every quarter. The constable is called to read the riot act, but the 
shell is broken, and — 

" At once, with resolution fatal 

Both whigs and tones rush to battle; 

hiBtead of weapons either band 

Seized on such arms as came to hand ; 

And clubs and billets, staves and stones 
-Met fierce, encountering every sconce. 

And covered o*er with knobs and pams 

Each void receptacle for brains." 
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McFingal, with true British heroism, stands his ground and deals 
blows of vengeance on the devoted Yankees, until by some luckless 
hit, his sword is broken in his hand. Dismay and terror seize upon 
him, and he calls aloud on his allies for assistance, but 

" In vain : the torief all had run 
When aearce the fight was weU bogmi— 
Their aetting wiga he saw decreased 
Far in th* horizon towards the west f* 

and recollecting that discretion is the better part of valor, he seeks 
safety in flight. The victory was gained — the liberty pole still stood 
erect, and the Esquire and his cohorts were fleeing before their pur- 
suers. Quite a comedy ensues. McFingal and the constable are 
overtaken and captured. They elevate the constable to the top of the 
pole by a rope tied to his waistband, where he makes a formal recant- 
ation of his tory principles, and on showing s3rmptom8 of penitence, 
and promising good behavior in future, he is released. Promotion of 
this kind having failed to excite contrition or remorse in the mind of 
the Esquire, measures are immediately taken to adorn him with a be- 
coming livery. A bench of Justice is erected on the spot, a jury sum- 
moned, and, after a brief examination. Esquire McFingal, having been 
convicted of being a notorious tory, is handed over to the populace to 
be tarred and feathered as the law directs. Suffice it to say, that, 
when his term had expired and he was allowed to go free, he could 



" No longer boast on Plato's* plan, 



To rank amid the race of man ; 
Or prove his claim to human nature 
As a two-legged unfeathered creature." 

In this most humiliating plight, McFingal, in the fourth Canto, at 
midnight, harrangues an assembly of Tories in his cellar. In despair 
of his cause, he alludes to past events, and glances with prophetic 
eye over the subsequent progress of the war. But the main pan of 
his discourse is the recital of a vision, in which all the past, present 
and future events of the revolution had appeared to him in regular 
succession. Here the talents and exploits of several British Grener- 
als are celebrated ; and the affairs of the entire continent pass in re- 
view. But we can not attempt to follow out the thread of this curious 
narrative. It would involve the entire history of the war. The con- 
clusion at which the Esquire arrives in view of these untoward events, 
and the resolution which he proposes for adoption runs thus : 

" 'Tis time our principles to change^ 
For vain thai boasted faith which gathers 
No perquisite but tar and feathen ; 
No pay but whigs* iusulting malice, 
And no promotion but the gallows.*' 

* Alluding to Plato's famous definition of man, " animal hipe9, implutnit." 
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Here he is again interrupted by the mob ; who, having discovered 
this subterranean convocation, make ominous demonstrations at the 
door. McFingal, however, effects an escape through a window and 
[eaves both the mob and the reader in ignorance of his whereabouts ; 
the poem closing on his flight to Boston. 

Mr. Trumbull has sustained his characters admirably throughout. 
Nowhere can we find a more truthful and life-like representation of 
the " times which tried men's souls," than in this poem. Although 
bis rhymes are sometimes horrid, his satirical genius certainly sur- 
passes all others. He seems to have paid little attention to Butler's 
rule, which was, " If one line contains all the sense, be sure and 
make a rhyme of the other." Indeed, it would seem that he intended 
such uncouth verses as a burlesque on all rhyme ; or, that he had no 
better an ear than the alehouse keeper who, on his sign, made Simon 
Webster rhyme with Rdbin Hood. But faults of this kind are few, 
and find ready pardon when glossed with such admirable humor. 
While this poem has all the wit, it is free from the inconsistencies of 
Hudibras. The author is more careful in the selection of his words, 
BO that there is nothing which the most refined ear need disown. The 
effect of such a production on the minds of the Americans, after the 
success of their efforts, js very easily imagined. Even in England it 
was received with much applause, and being very extensively circula- 
ted, contributed in no slight degree to soften the rancor of party spirit. 
A.gain we say, while no Englishman is ignorant of Hudibras, no 
A.merican should be unacquainted with McFingal, and no library 
should be considered complete which does not contain both these 
master-pieces of rival doggerel. Such recriminations frequently pre- 
sent the truth in a clearer and more satisfactory light than the most 
labored arguments, while their ludicrous style gives an indelible im- 
pression to the lessons they teach. a. h. 



Whin poets* rfayroet begin to flaff, and Pegasua grows crasty, 
And appetite is fiercely keen, and thought is strangely rusty, 
Kind Providence an opening leaves, to save each hungry sinner ; 
The poet sings a country life, and singing, earns his dinner. 

For ever since old Horace lived, and framed the vhious ditty, 
Poets of every age and stamp have joined to curse the city ; 
To curse its noise, its dost, its ways, its artificial gases, 
To sigh for pore Arcadian joys, and praise the country lasses. 
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Now thii may do quite well for ifayme, bat moit men itick to reaeon ; 

An oyeter etew in hot July, ii tlightly out of eeoeon ; 

And eo, 'tnejtuUce* k all this host of fnlaome praiaea. 

Of AepherdeaMB, milkmaidi, awaina, and meadowa bright with daiaea. 

I don't deny that graaa ia freen, that brooka are clear aa amber — 
I don't deny that iTiea rich, o'er moay oak treea clamber — 
I don't deny that beauty glowa in all of Natnre'a ahading — 
In gardena fluahed with early apring, in antnmn'a foliage fading. 

« 

Bat graat, and bnx^ and iviea rich, thoojgh Tery good in fiction* 
Do yery little after all bat aid the poet'a diction. 
And thoagh an air of beaaty hanga about the diatant cottage, 
Ita inmatea find the pictareaqne poor aeaaoning to their pottage. 

Your friend, who lo?ea the country much, baa bonght a ' Far NienUt 
And aaka you oat in Aagoat heaU, to apend ten daya or twenty ; 
You think it vaatly fine to see the country in ita glory. 
And ao you pack your guna and roda, and throw aaide your ' Story.' 

Your fnend ia very kiiA, hia apouae more careful than a mother. 
They put you in a feather-bed, and leave yon there to amother ; 
They nail tlie window tashea down, they atuff the chinka with cotton. 
Nor do they leave a single mode of torture unforgotten. 

You dream all night of Etna's fires, of fiendiah noises ringing— 
You wake — around your hapleas face you hear mosquitoes singing. 
You stagger to the looking glass, your faithful optics show you, 
That even in your father's halls your sisters would n't know you ! 

You shoot no game, — ^the grounds were cleared laat spring, by poaching sinners; 
The trout refuse your English flies, the pickerel scorn your minnows ; 
The fair, of whom you heard so much, have ahocking bad complexions — 
You shudder at their dentist's bills,— one has such strange reflections! 

No ! Give to tillers of the field your sympathizing pity. 

And praise the country if you will, but keep within the city ; 

Or if at any time you wish to change your aituation, 

Select your rural residence hard by a railway atatien. c. s. 
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fittifif IDallro (fnttrson * 

The appearance of a new book from the pen of Mr. Emerson is an 
event of no little interest and importance in the literary world. We 
say this with confidence, notwithstanding the sneers and deprecations 
of many excellent people who are ignorant of his productions, and of 
a few who are not. It is a matter of fact that Mr. Emerson has nu- 
merous readers and warm admirers, and with these the cry of Non- 
sense ! Absurdity ! Blasphemy ! will be of little ayail. Since it can 
not be denied that he possesses a singular power of attraction and fas- 
cination over some minds, would it not be more just and philosophical 
to search for the elements of this power, than to decry and ridicule 
its effects? 

We can not believe, as some would fain have us, that his power is 
merely that of obscurity and mystery, — a sort of Masonic profundity, 
into the dark emptiness of which many spend time and toil to penetrate, 
and then care not to confess that they have laid out a fool's labor. 
We have too' much faith in human nature to admit it ; besides this our 
own reading has convinced us that the judgment of his admirers- here, 
and the almost universal voice of foreign criticism is not false in award- 
ing to him at least the merit of great brilliancy and attractiveness of 
style and abundant originality and richness of thought. The grace 
and fitness of his metaphors, the freshness of his expressions, the poetic 
and truthful originality of his descriptions, in which by the introduc- 
tion of new items and new facts, unknown to the common-place book 
of the poet, he re-creates old scenes of which the eye was tired, and 
restores to them more than their primitive interest, — all these rare 
qualities it would be an easy task to illustrate from the volume before 
us ; but they are so evident to the eye of the reader that we need not 
specify them particularly. Another and more important element of 
Mr. Emerson's power is an earnest and genial manliness. With this 
his writings are quickened and flushed as with a heart-blood. His 
reverence for virtue, his love of man, his hopeful faith in progress, his 
religious care for the spiritual above the material, and his unrestrained 
freedom of thought and speculation, must and do make him many 
friends among a class whom mere genius and intellect fail to con- 
ciliate. We think it no arrogance, if, in this place, we assume to 
represent the class of young men ; and we may not believe that any 
cry of blasphemy oi^ impiety, or any frightful eidiibition of consequen- 
ces, will ever convince the consciences of young men of the sinful- 
ness of free-thought. The sin of blasphemy lies as we think, not in 
opinion, but in language. In the present instance, however Mr. Emer- 
son's carelessness of other ^people's opinions, or rather his desire of 
irritating their ideas, may have led him into startling expressions, we 
are not ready to Relieve him guilty of intentional impiety. 

We come now to speak of the substance of intellectual opinions 

* RsFREsizfTATivs MsN I Sevfti LectuTcs, — By R. W. Emersoo, Bostoo, 1860. 
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which underlies the qualities we have described above. And we say 
in the outset that we speak of these with no favorable feelings. Mr. 
Emerson, both in his manner of life and manner of writing, seems to 
hold himself in a sphere beyond the weaknesses and limitations of 
ordinary humanity Secluded in his cottage at Concord, he spends his 
time in rapt communion with^ Nature and with " the Spirit," only 
interrupting his meditations to make his annual Journey to Boston, 
where his Egerian revelations are communicated to wondering disci- 
ples in lectures whose spiritual contents are afterwards set for& to the 
less appreciating vulgar by means of the material t3rp*e8 of Monroe & 
Co. Now an oracular and exclusive style like this does not commend 
Mr. Emerson to the favor of this puritanic and democratic commu- 
nity. We feel toward him as toward those fantastic itinerant prophets, 
hatless and bearded, who sometimes attempt to enlighten our incredu- 
lous ears with a new apocalypse, — that is, we t^ke -pleasure in seeing 
him contradicted and " snubbed,^ But we have always noticed that the 
most effectual method to pursue toward these characters is not a course 
of dispute and argument, but one of concession and respect ; to re- 
ceive their disturbing novelties as if they were the most unquestioned, 
old-fashioned, matter-of-course orthodoxy; or (when this is impossible) 
as if they were at least nothing but very old and common-place error. 
Then, certainly, if not before, will the unentertained angels be per- 
suaded to shake off the dust of their feet, and leave the light-haters in 
peace and darkness. Thus we wish to show that the sublimated Em- 
erson is much such an one as ourselves, that his oddities and peculiar- 
ities rise from very human causes, and that his oracular sayings find 
their proper category in some of the various '* isms" known to the 
dictionary. 

Perhaps the characteristic by which Mr. Emerson is best known is 
his obscurity. This we do not ascribe to affectation, though if we did 
there would be few to deny it. Neither is it due entirely to the ab- 
stract nature of his subjects, and the ethereal and spirilusd substance 
of his thoughts, as his friends would fain persuade us. There is an- 
other cause, quite sufficient to account for it, and which is very well 
known to exist — his excessive horror of cant. This he learned in his 
early training as an Unitarian minister, and soon bettered his instruc- 
tion so that his teachers discarded him. His hatred of cant has now 
risen to such a pitch that it has become a moral principle with him 
never to call a thing twice by the same name : we verily believe he 
would deny the Deity of Reason or his own inspiration, if it were 
offered to him in a formula and mentioned as " the same" and " the 
aforesaid ;" we only wonder that he has not conscientious scruples 
against the use of the personal pronouns. The obscurity that must 
result from the want of a nomenclature is too obvious to need further 
words. 

Mr. Emerson's ostentation of universal learning has become in his 
later works, and particularly in this his last, so striking as to be a 
marked characteristic of his style. It is difficult to charge a charac- 
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ter of such heauty and nobleness with the attempt to impose upon his 
reader's admiration ; still we can not but4hink that this feature in his 
writing is some little relic of humlin weakness. We do not allude so 
much to his quotations from unused and unknown authorities, and his 
display of Chinese and Hindoo lore, as to the long and strangely di- 
versified lists of names with which he continually decorates his pages, 
and which, however they may illustrate his meaning, excite an inward 
suspicion that they have a second object — to display the author's read- 
ing. His writings in this respect remind us strongly of compositions 
for the Piano- Forte, *' arranged for the left hand only ;" instead of car- 
rying his theme plainly along, with an explanatory counterpoint, he 
flies off in a celestial rhapsody of spiritual analogies, occasionally 
fetching in his harmony by sweeping up an arpeggio of great names, 
in incongruous juxtaposition, from Adam to the Poughkeepsie prophet ; 
— the object being " to show the skill of the performer." 

To leave these mere externals : in speaking of Mr. Emerson's phi- 
losophical opinions it will be our chief end to assign him his proper 
place among philosophers. And first, he is not an Idealist,— at least 
in the sense in which the critics are pleased to consider him so.* 
That is, he believes in the reality of matter, in contradiction to the 
Ideal Theory of Berkeley « We are aware that in his ^ssay on " Ide- 
alism" ('* Nature," p. 59) he exhibits the nature and grounds of this 
theory in his most beautiful and eloquent manner, and it is from this, 
doubtless, that the critics have formed their opinion. Yet in the very 
next essay, he discards it expressly, in terms like the following : . . . 
'* if it only deny the existence of matter, it does not satisfy the demands 
of the spirit. . . . The heart resists it, because it baulks the affec- 
tions." p. 78. And again : " Let it stand then, in the present state of 
our knowledge, merely as a useful introductory hypothesis." p. 79. 
Will not this clear him from the charge of *' Idealism," which most of 
the critics seem to take for granted ? 

Mr. Emerson is a mystic. His belief that the soul is a member of 
God, is perhaps the most prominent feature of his philosophy. We 
say *' a member of God," for to say an emanation would not express 
the whole of his meaning. His ideas on this point he has so often 
and so variously expressed, that there can be no mistake about them. 
His first volume of Essa3rs opens with the following proposition — an 
intuitive one, we suppose, or a special revelation, for he does not at- 
tempt to prove it. " There is one mind common to all individual 
roinds^ Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all of the same. 
He that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of 

the whole estate Who hath access to this universal mind is a 

party to all that is or can be done, for this is the only and sovereign 
agentJ* So elsewhere, '* man is conscious of a universal soul within 
or behind his individual life. . > . . This universal soul he calls Rea- 
son That which intellectually considered, we call Reason, 

— ' ■ ' -^^-■^— -■■- — ,- ■,._,..i.,.. - -■■■- — J— ^— 

Se«, for example, Westminster Rev. Vol. XXXIII, Blackwood, for Jan. 1848.; 

TOL. XV. 27 
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considered in relation to nature, we call spirit. Spirit is the Creator." 
(Nature, p. 34). Not only does he consider himself in direct com- 
munication and connection with God, but he would fain have as be- 
lieve that he is *' in^some degree divine." We know not just what he 
would think to be his share of Omnipotence. We have not yet heard 
of his attempting to snow or lighten. He claims indeed to be the 
author of ** Nature ;'" and Mr. Thoreau quite worships him : but Mr. 
Emerson defines his own position more exactly in the following precise 
and philosophical terms. " Standing on the bare ground, — ^my head 
bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, — all mean ego- 
tism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am nothing. 1 
see all. The currents of the Universal Being circulate through me ; 
I am part or particle of Grod." 

Mr. Emerson would apparently be glad to be considered an eclectic. 
He dbplays great liberality and catholicity in examining the doctrines 
of all schools except the materialists ; for these he has no mercy. 
His eclecticism, however, seems more like the easy yielding of a& 
amiable reader to what is said last, than the candid discrimination of 
a careful inquirer. We imagine that he justifies this style of criti- 
cism from some peculiar views of Universal Truth ; he doubtless 
supposes that, as " all evil is good in the making," so all error may be 
undeveloped Truth — a truly transcendental conclusion. 

After all, it is a very difficult task to say with certainty of Mr. Em- 
erson, what he is, except that he is a poet. His opinions are set forth, 
not in a system, nor with the clear and exact expressions of the 
philosopher, bat in the unconstrained and brilliant diction of the 
poet. He mingles in a splendid medley, the spiritual deductions of 
philosophy, and the graceful analogies of poetry, with the effect, if 
not with the intention, of making it extremely difficult for the miod 
to discriminate between the two. His pages appear in the dan- 
gerous disguise of simple prose ; half their harmfulness would be 
prevented by the introduction of those warning capital letters which 
stand uttering their continual cavecU along the pages of Bailey's Fes- 
tus, and Poilok*s Course of Time. It is by the grandness of his 
imagination, the brilliancy and beauty of his language, and the gen- 
ial enthusiasm of his manner, rather than by logical power and the 
force of argument, that he succeeds in impressing opinions, from the 
plain statement of which, however true they may appear to him- 
self, the minds of most of his readers would* shrink in horror. 

It only remains for us to say a word on the character of the work 
whose title stands at the head of this article. It exhibits in a high de- 
gree the beauty and strength of Mr. Emerson's style, at the same times 
presenting a practical and earthy character very unusual in his wri- 
tings. Even had we room, it would not be easy to give a satisfactory 
account of it, for its beauties lie more in the execution than in the plan. 
It is sufficient to commend it as a *' book to be chewed," but not to 
be swallowed. l. w. b. 
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* Up my mqI and at him again !' tmrely chants a masical greniafi outside our Sano- 
tnm. * Up my soul and at him agrain I' whispera our good anfrel, as we are once 
QDore driven by the Fates^nto this delectable * fix.' * Up my soul and at him again !' 
responds the bold heart Editorial, as it glances down the gantlet o^ fists and fierce 

aoes awaiting its approach There is a general complaint among our 

air readen, that the present Seniors * don't circulate.' We are credibly informed 
hat the ' Society for the mutual admiration of Students,' and the * Uuiverud New 
layen Henroost and Sewing Society' have, on account of this lamentable indifierence 
>f the Seniore, solemnly resolved to wear crape and eat onions for thirty days — ^the 
leveoth day of the week to be excepted, when they will act in conformity to the first 
wmmandment of the Yankee Code— 'Then shalt eat codfish dinners on Saturday; 
leither shalt thou partake of slapjacks therewith.' The Reports of these respectable 
HMOciations bear evidences of deep and poignant grief, calculated for the sympathies 
of whom it may concern.' Say they — ' whereas our glory departeth, and the day of 
mr single blessednesi draweth nigh,' &c, &c. From their statistics we learn that 
he whole number of visiting Seniors, including everything that may with propriety 
M classified under that head, is three ! The majority of these are stated to be * very 
Mid looking ;' a fact that the managera not only regret, but are utterly at loss to ac- 
soQBt for. How far the statistics in question are correct, we can not say.' But be- 
iWLvme of this stoical indifierence of the * Lords of Creation,' the Associations above 
mentioned have abandoned their regular meetings within doors, to assemble promiscn- 
>a8ly in Chapel street, on every sunny afternoon, and occasionally in the galleries of 
the College Chapel of a Sabbath evening. And now the reflecting 'mind may dis- 
cover a practical illustration of the philosophical principle of *the Association of Ideas' 
in the comical association of sexes, (in which the College has a fair share,) which is 

to be seen 

* Lnmbering down the ftreet, down the itreet, down the itreet,* 

Bvery fine day, between four and five, P. M. We fear to humoure upon this theme, 
lest the ghost of some * stricken dear' shall terrify our pacific slumbers. But we must 
confess that we never venture a glance from the window of our Snuggery, down the 
mottled pavement of Chapel street, of a sunny da^, without devoutly smiting our bosom, 
and ejaculating * with the poet,' 

* VisioM ci glory ! tpve my aching spectaelei !* 

An occasional correspondent, and an occasional lounger of the pave, gives us the 
following versified narration of a slight disappointment which befel him on Chapel 
street, ' not many moons aga' We believe that such disappointments are of no un- 
common occurrence. If the incident has been recorded before, this versification of 

it lias not 

I wondered forth one lovely OTe, 

When the itan were bright above. 
And the moonlight tlept mid the dusky leaves, 

And my thoughts were all of love. 
A sudden, soft, ^et powerful thrill, 

A tmider foeling eam« o*er pe. 
As I saw by the light of the moonbeams pale, 

A maid^ walking before me. 
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Her form was perfection, hm step was lif ht 

Am the lightest rooontain fairy ; 
Ai I gazed* a weight fell orer mj wol, 

A weight moat gnerooa to eury. 
I quiekmed my itepa and abe slackened htu own. 

Or else I was greatly mistaken ; 
I Tentnrad to hope that the lady woold nol 

Feel sorrow at being o'eitaken. 

I came to her side. I spoke, and die stopped. 

I know not whet it was that I said ; 
fiat the stream of asy wotds eame fiut aad thiek. 

As though by her silenee fed. 
My arm was entwined within her own. 

And she ofibred no rss i s tan e e ; 
The way was long, and I deemed she might 

Perhaps leqatre assistance. 

I sighed — ^I spoke of 1ov»— I raved — 

And I bitteriy bewailed. 
% I sought to gaxe upon her &ee, 

But alas, that nee was Teikid ! 
That veil I gently sought u lift ; 

She dmcgled and screamed aloud ; 
Too late ! Ilooked — confound the weneh — 

8k$wmiblackaMatiMnd$r-tl0udl 

Thb Collboe Experience or Ichabod Aoaoemicub is the title of a re- 
cent volume of lithographs, iasued under the au8pice»of Yale Students, and inteuding 
to burlesque College Life. Its editors mform us that their * conception is the biogra* 
phy of a non-existent, though strictly natural character. Ichabod — a rustic youth, 
with no ideas beyond his father's cornfield and the Greek Reader — enters CSoUege. 
Of course he is at first an unmitigatedly verdant Freshman. Then, as is too often 
the case, ridicule and false pride make him something worse ; he confounds gentle- 
manly gayety with dissipation, mounts a rowdy hat, and becomes a Uood-hard Sopb. 
He sprees, is caught, rusticates, returns next year, mingles with feminines, and is con- 
sequently degraded into the spooney Junior — a repulse in love, and a few more montlu, 
work wonders — he emerges from his chrysalis state, and blooms in Senior dignity, 
which continues till graduation.' No one will doubt the affidavit of the editors, that 
this * conception' of theirs, this Ichabod, is a 'noo -existent' character ; nor will any 
one doubt that the same Ichabod is an unnatvral character, the affidavit of the 
editors to the contrary notwithstanding. And in endeavoring to make an unnatural 
character represent the elements of Student Dfe, the editors have certainly mined 
their mark. The < Experience' of their hero is, in reality, more the experience of 
town-loafers, or of any other class, who drink, swear, gamble, fight, contemplate loi- 
cide, and are finally locked up at the City's expense, than it is the experience of 
Collegians ! But even if this Ichabod, this rare ' conception,' this ' non-existent, thongb 
strictly natural'(!) individual, is a true embodiment of Student Character, his * Expe- 
rience' can hardly be considered a burlesque, as it purports to be, upon that very 
respectable class of which its ' non-existent, though strictly natural' hero profeseei 
himself a member. It pins too far beyond and — plunging into disgraceful and infa- 
mous extremes — terminates too far below the limits of genuine humor to be ooneid- 
ered a legitimate burlesque. There is something slanderous about it which is not very 
laughable. Without doubt, Freshmen are sometimes ' unmitigatedly' verdant, and 
Sophomores * blood-hard,' and Juniors * spooney,' — ^thongh we must take Dr. Web- 
ster to task for not telling us the peculiar signification of these peculiar af^llativet' 
yet we are not persuaded that College Life runs any such harum scarum gantlet of 
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disBipatioii, debaoehery, rowdy wm, and criminal ity, as this 'non-existent, though 
•trictly natural' Ichabod runs ! But — ^to regard the matter with that sobriety which 
becomes our * dignified quarterly' — as we knew that all hands were expected to laugh 
at these pictures * a laugh a-piece' — ninety-eight lAughs— we puckered up, according 
to the laws of gravity, and the desire of the editors, and prepared to explode. The 
nutshell was opened ; all our laughable artillery was brought to bear upon it ; alas ! 
the guns would not go off The pages were turned ; many excessively funny scenes, 
mich as * His parents reward him with a treat' — * Led farther into temptation,' &c.» 
&x^, &c., caused symptoms of an eruption ; and when at last Iohabod * Receives a 
remittance from home,' we could hold in no longer ; the explosion was tremendous ! 
f^iiBt the waistbands bursting, then buttons flying in every direction, then window 
SlasB rattling upon the walk below, then a tutor calling for the tenth time to request 
US to make * not quite so much noise !' And thenceforth we could not turn a leaf 
without exploding at the distressing wit of the editors of Ichabod, who are verily the 
funolq^ fellows we ever met with — legitimate sous of the mirthmaking goddess, * in 
Heaven yclept Euphrosyne.' Some are so presumptuous as to assert that the whole 

* thing' is supremely absurd ; that * Freshman Year,' the only decent portion of the 

* experience,' is passable , that ' Sophomore Year' is a nauseous dose and can not be 
s^rallowed even with the eyes shut ; that in 'Junior Year* and thereafter, the <un- 
mitigatedly' glorious * conception' of the editors is protruded so extensively into the 
Boil as to be beyond all toleration. Others are so presumptuous as to assert that Stn- 
^eots, as a class, never get so drunk that they destroy the furniture in their own rooms, 
^xid sleep amid the ruins (!) ; that they never are so boorish that they scrape an ac- 
<luaitttance with a lady in the street, by grasping the neck of her dress ; nor so silly 
that they fall into a love for the women which, in desperation, contemplates suicide ; 
nor so brutish that they fight each other as rivals in love ; nor so riotous that they 
l^ick up a spree at the Bowery, New York ; that they are not habitually intemperate, 
nor habitual gamblers, nor such outrageous villains that they must be locked up in the 
Oity Prison ! Poor fools, that think thus ! ' Unmitigatedly verdant,' nay, * blood-hard,' 
nay, even * spooney!' They have no knowledge of the nature of genuine wit, espe- 
cially of the excruciating wit of this wittiest of all witty works, which ' perchance 
may,' as its editors think, ' smooth a furrow from the brow of age, and recall those 
boun when the ready laugh rang forth at just such scenes !' Now we would respect- 
fully inform all these stupid carpers, and their name is Legion, that the * College Ex' 
pefienee of Ichabod Aeademieus,* a true representation of the College experience of 
ail Students, from the valedictorian up, is, in the language of a distinguished cotem- 
porary, * the darndest funniest thing you ever did see!' As for ourselves, we had no 
doubt, from the glorious flourishes of trumpets that preceded its delivery, that it would 
^ ' considerable funny ;' but it goes far beyond our expectations, and even far beyond 
itself! We ' laia out' one whole week on account of it, and were excused on the plea 
^^ rheumatism and rupture of the sides. And these Lithographs not only reflect groat 
*^^it upon their editors, but equally great credit upon theii; artist — the lithographer. 
^^ thi^ genius had any reputation previously, it is doubtless multiplied a thousand fold 
"y thu excellent specimen of his artistic skill. Never was so beautiful a * conception' 
*^ beautifully executed ! Never were men sd ' unmitigatedly' immortalized as are the 
^^^Ofed few to whom the world is indebted for that masterly * conception' — the * no^^. 

®^i8tent, though strictly natural' Ichabod Acadbmicl's ! But the * Expert- 

®>)ce* of Ichabod, though it be the experience of an unnatural character, preaches a 
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graud moral : that the tendency of a young man, under * College influences/ towardfl 
' trouble,* it as direct aa the ' firm and intrepid tread of a donkey towardu a peol[ of 
oats r Hence we arc induced to embody in rhyme a bit of sage advice to our friend, 
the young man, about to enter upon the hazardous race of College Life ; presuppodng 
that the pole star of his course is that igni» fatuut of unsophisticated miodt— «a 
* appointment* 

If era ye wonld take an ' appointuMnt,* Toanf man, 
Bawara o* the ' Made* and ' fioe fellow,* yooof man I 

If ye wad be ^nd. 

And keep a high * itend,' 
Be far frae the ladi tnat get mellow, young man ! 
Like the dash o* the torrent resounding, young man. 
Like the crash o' the avalanehe bonncUiig, young man. 

Is the Faculty's paw, 

Irresistable law, 
On the pate o* the Boys that get high — O, young man ! 

There lired a Toung * blade* in South Middle, young man ; 
He drank and ne dvaced with his fiddle, young man ; 

And every night lang. 

He ' spreed* and he sang, 
And kicked up a high-diddle-diddle, young man. 
But the day at last came of his reck'ning, young man. 
When he was * called up* with a beek*ning, young man, 

And was sent to his home ; 

O. a horrible doom 
Is the fete o* the Boys that get high — O, young man ! 

* Oncb upon a time' — night time — strolling up Chapel street, we eiambled 

over a couple of prostrate animals, lying upon the crossing, with a heavy * brick in 
the hat' The gaslight said that the one was an orator and the other a poet elect of 
one of the College Temperance Societies ! Deeply pained at this mournful fact, we 
returned to our Snuggery and betook ourselves to composing an Elegy, which is hereby 
resp«rctfblly dedicated to 

A PAIR OF ' TIOUTS' IN THB GUTTER. 

Beside the dusty road, the eurbstone*s shade. 
Where dogs and cats their nightly vigils keep. 
In tight embrace a brace of guzzlers laid, 
In glorious silence pass their muddy sleep. 

No more their throats shall whiskey punches bum. 
Nor College scandal sweep them with Its broom. 
Nor oyster wenches greet their loved return, 
, Nor lurking tutors help them to their room. 

No more shall ' warnings* in their hearing ring, 
, Nor * admonitions* haunt their aehinc hnd. 
Nor morning bell, with its incessant ding, 
Disturb the quiet of their lowly bed ! 

No more shall Temperance have their ardent aid. 

Nor ruling chair their * seat of honor* hold; 

No more orations on reform be made. 

Nor Temperance poems before classmates told. I 

Their credit and their cash has slowly fled ; 

Their Temperance pledge long since they shameless broke ; | 

How crooked did thev make their tracu to bed ! j 

How oft in * heaving* did they well nigh choke ! I 

The soaring * blade* — ^the budding flower — 

And all who seek for manhood by the mug, | 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of * spreeing* lead but to the jug ! | 

Full many a youth that *s gnilelesi, glum and green. 
The bright but hellish waves of * somethin* bMir ; 
Full many a chap lies drunken and unseen, 
And wastes his sweetness on the midnight air ! 
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TiMFSKANCB oraton are often at lose for a theme. We suggest, as one, the 

refutation of the following argument : — * It ii universally allowed that a man when 
drank sees double ;' consequently he sees twice as well as a man who is sober. Nowi 
as it is a fixed principle that a man's^usefulness is in proportion to his knowledge, and 
aa tlie greater part of his knowledge is obtained by the sense of sight, a man's usefal* 
DesB is in a great measure proportional to his sight. Therefore the man who sees 
doable, possesses a greater ability for usefulness than the man who sees single. But 
a. man when drunk sees double, and a man when sober sees single. Therefore, * the 
man what *s drunk,' is likely to be a more useful member of society than ' the man 

'^^hat 's sober !' a. s. d Wx have very distressing communications from 

Ocrrespondents. One complains that some Recitation Rooms are excessively flavored 
by sleeping apartments, toes, and breakfasts cooked early in the morning ! Another 
sa.y8 that his quarters in South Middle are so damp that even his bedsteads and chain 
^re groaning with the rheumatism ! Another, referring us to the * estimate of the 
fM-^eetaary expenses' of students, as published on page 36 of the College Catalogue, 
inquires where he can get his washing done for $5 a year, and his board for ^60 a 
"y^K. * There 's where you 've got me,' my friend ! But we can tell you kaw these 
fixings may be done ; for it must be granted that they can be done, since the Catalogue 
sa.y8 so. Supposing you pay the average price for washing — fifty cents per dozen — 
'^Krhich is just about enough to keep the washerwoman's head above her tub ; the prob- 
lem is to limit the wash to ten dozen per year (!) Ten dozen per year (40 weeks), is 
t^ee pieces per week (!) Now what shall these pieces be? 1 shirt, 1 sock, 1 h'dk'f ? 
T^hen what will you do with wrappers, drawers, towels, bed furniture, collars, cravatSi 
&^, &c. ? You can solve the problem by averaging six pieces in two weeks ; that is 

you must make 1 wrapper, 1 drawers, 1 socks, 1 h'dk'f., 1 towel and 1 shirt suffice 

for two weeks ! And as to the bed furniture, &c., &c , as nobody ever sees these, 

yoQ can easily make one suit of them last throughout the year, or perhaps the four 

years, without washing ! Never mind health or appearances ; Economy, Economyr 

>s the thing ! And in regard to board at $60 a year, we would say, in the first place, 

that this, as an * estimate of the neceesary expenses,' is incorrect ; for, on page 35 of 

the Catalogue, you are informed that * Board is obtained at prices varying from (l^^ 

to 1^3.00.' Board at $1.25 per week is $50 per year ; and if you can obtain board 

^t $50 per year, it is not ' neceesary^ to pay $60. Thus, in the outset, we have 

^'mlQlshed your difficulty one sixth ; for surely $50 is more easily obtained than $60, 

^^d why not fifty dollar board more easily than sixty ! The average price of board 

'^> in fact, not far from $90 per year. And how shall you get it for $60? By cheat- 

'^g your landlady ! We know of no other method by which you can face the * esti- 

^^ate of the necessary expenses,' as per Catalogue, and, at the same time, face the 

old paternal' at home, whose funds are dealt out by this authentic estimate. It is 

^taite probable, however, that after such a game you will not desire to face the land- 

^^dy ! And iu regard to * Fuel and lights, $6.' We know not what method is here 

Contemplated for making up the ' necessary* quantity used over and above six dollars 

M^orth, unless it be in * hooking' dry-goods boxes, &c. ! But doubtless there are those 

*^«tter able than we are, to inform our Correspondent concerning these things. If the 

^tnith were told in the Catalogue, these complaints would not exist New 

^^AVBN on a rainy day ! We know of nothing more dismal, dreary, disconsolate and 
^irty, than the transformation of this * City of Elms' to a city of mud; a transforma* 
^ion which occurs quite frequently, and much to the satisfaction of the city lathers, 
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who prefer mud to paving atoues, any time. Scoop ap mil the ilioM in tlw * Gnftl . 

Buin* aud drop it in the streeta ; turo upoo the nroe a ■lowonnoit Crom WMt Rifw; ^ 

employ a ehip-load of Iriahmen to itir the mixture for a week, well iMinttiirif ^j 

porches, pavemeuta and paaaera-by, and * there ahe atandi; look ai her!' Bit "| 

the facile pen of a correapondent givea a more pleaaing picture m thia Putvxal Oji^ j 

WMther drtzzlinf , | Umbrallaa fl^ipiBf, '1 



Freshmen fizzling;, 

Senion mizzling, 
StriTiog at whiet to play ; 

Sciphomoret imoking, 

Junion joking. 

Sleepera poking. 
Swarming bugi away ; 

CSas-lampi flaring. 

Rowdies swearing. 

Fierce declaring 
That the d— 1 is to pay ; 

Niggers splurging, 



Inter lapping, 

Casements rappiog, 
'Mid the windr nay ; 

M • • • • * eanniif. 

Vilely ponniu, 

Women ranni^i* 
Seeking shelter wheie tlwy nay ; 

Vemin biyng. 

Depots lighting. 

Porters fighting, 
Traveleis heedlev what they aay ; 

Water dashii 



Niggers splurging. Water dasntng. 

Torrents merging, I Coaeh lampa flaabiiiff, i 

Coaches urging i Steamboati splaihing, i 

0*er the muddy way ; > Through the toasing quay ; . J 

Beavers dripping. Striving sit I, 

Dandies skipping, ! By this ditty 

Curses ripping, I To paint •* Eho City** j 

Where the **■ aludge*' bears sway ; ! On a rainy day. South Mxdbui Bam. 

Thb Siudenta of Yale are notorioua for their punning propanaitiea. What 

do you think of a Valedictory Pun, to be < got off* on Freaentation Day, in eonn e iioa ^ 
with the affecting exerciiies of that occaaioo ; the punater to be elected ftom the grado* i* 

atin^ claaa, and to perpetrate hia pun immediately after the laat ' Farewell V 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers, ' Unclv NkDi* m la JPhiiwaif; \ 
translated by a trio of young amateurs. If the critic ahould complain that It la Mt 
the very best French, he must remember that the original is not the very beet Engllrii- 

L* ONCLK NiD. 

II y nvait nn n^gre, le yieuz onole Ned, 

II y a longtemps, — ^longtemps ; * 

II n'avait pas de poil sur le haut de sa tdte, 

On le poil poutse ordinairement. 

( 'Aontr. — Ija licche et la houe pnsons — ons— ons, j 

Jje violon et I'nrc accrochons ; j 

II n*y a plus d'ouvrage pour le pauvre oncle Ned, - } 

II est Id ou les bons n^gres vont. l 



Ses doigts comme la canne 4 sucre etaient longs, 

n n' avaient pas d'sil poor yoir ; 
Puisque pour le pain noir il n'avaient pas de dents, 

U faut laisser I& le pain noir. 

Q,uel ehsfrin poor son maitre qoand Ponele Ned art noort 

Ses pleurs tomhdrent yite comme la pluie ; 
Sa maitresse pill it elle fut biein triite, 
Car elle ne le verra plus iei. 



■A 



.i 



Thb Collbgian, a monthly magazine published by the Studenta at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Penn., has been discontinued Thb Freahmaa ClaM 

have thrice been called to mourn the death of classmates during the past winter rooatbfc 
Harwood died early in December ; and on January 8th, died Jamss B. Htm of 
Winchester, Conn. ; and on February 6th, John M. Simons of Longmeadow, M— 
an unusual succession of afflictions to one class. We have not room to publish the ] 
resolutions adopted by the Class on the occasion of these deaths. They have already j 
been made public by the city Presa. One half of our Tablb is crowded oat ' 
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TwBiiVE, that deep, still hour was rapidly advancing. Already the 
full moon was riding near the zenith, flooding the earth in light and 
stillness, save a slight shadow from tine to time, as some thiii white 
doQd far np in the sky flitted like a spectre over its face. But a few 
hoars before I hsd seen it pass through the tree-tops to the east of my 
vindow, on its upward voyage of beauty. I had watched the little 
obn boughs as they moved slowly, and yet rapidly across its bright 
ditk ; and, with theiir progress, I seemed, amid the breathless silence, 
Id feel the earth rushing swiftly onward in its revolution, with the 
•weep of wings, and to hear that faint, but delicious music which 
pools and philosophers have attributed to the spheres. The thousand 
white tomb-stones of the city Cemetery stood, like an army sleeping 
in its ranks, immediately before me ; in the distance, (for it seems 
•fsr off in the night time,) rose East Rock, that familiar, yet still beau- 
tifiil object, and far the most beautiful when seen in solemn, grandeur 
bj shadowy moonlight ; while, away to the Northwest, the wooded 
isnge running from West Rock Northward appeared, dim and indis- 
tinct, yet lovely as a fairy-land ! The moonbeams glowed on the 
glaas dome of the Medical College near me on the right — that un- 
eomh and suspicious looking building, wherein, it is whispered, many 
A otrange sight is seen, and many a dark deed executed — and glancing 
•▼or ils projecting roof, left a dusky, spectral shadow that nuule the 
hosrt beat fearfully. 

I have said it was profoundly silent. No sound of carriage wheels 
or hnman footstep reached my ear. The thousands of human beings 
who, but a few hours before, thronged the streets and places of busi- 
DOM, the sooty screamer of charcoal, the lazy coachman, the gaping 
ooootryman, the ennuied lawyer, the burly merchant, the rapid young 
derk, the silk-and-velveted matron, daughter of rank and affluence, the 
knghing student, and the wandering-eyeid lass — yea, even the old col* 
XV. 28 
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ored crier, with his tinkling bell, and his '* H-e-a-r ye !" — all were 
hushed — all were as unconscious as if a sudden pestilence had stolen 
away every soul from its tenement, save where, perchance, some em- 
barrassed tradesman was cheered by a bright but empty vision of bet- 
ter fortune — or where some red-lipped maiden lay smiling in a dream 
of love. The solemn noises of those sombre craftsmen on mv left, 
whose groaning engine and shrieking chisels are, through the live-long 
day, incessantly moulding the marble block into monuments for the 
dead, had hours ago dwindled into silence. Even the breeze made 
hardly a moaning among the branches — it was gentle, and warm, and 
balmy. Spring had softened the obdurate turf and loaded the air wiih 
a moist, odoriferous exhalation, and it was now flowing gratefully in 
at my window, enriched by additional fragrance from a vase of flow- 
ers before me. 

Oh, that was a night for fancies, for memories, for deep and earnest 
thought ! How many deliriously joyful hours have 1 spent in that 
same window, recalling the past, and imaging the future ! You may 
call it weakness, effeminacy, folly, to busy one's self about what is 
gone and irretrievable — to be so sentimental about childhood and 
early years. Vou may tell me to bury the past, seize the present, ind 
hope for the future. I am sorry I cannot receive your philosophy. 
I cannot yet consent to seal np the fountains of tender enjoyment 
which the finger of God has opened in my heart. I have still mticb 
faith in the beauty and utility of the human sensibilities. Many a Col- 
legian, I am aware, would feel himself disgraced by anything like 
emotion — would hazard the world sooner than be seen to shed a tear. 
He would infinitely prefer to be found drunk in the gutter than think- 
ing tenderly of the good mother who bore him. ' Such a one may not, 
indeed, have so petrified his heart as to feel no motion of natural af- 
fection, but he is ashamed of Nature herself, and seeks to rise abore 
her laws by repressing every exhibition of love or remembrance. He 
is grown so great, his powers are so magnificent, his views so exalted, 
that he would fain persuade himself of his divinity, or, at least, of an 
origin higher than poor, frail humanity, if such a thing were possible ; 
and, indeed, all this has been done in ages past, but somehow unfortu- 
nately at the present day, the idea that every man existing, however 
great, must have been bom of woman, voeak woman if you please, is 
too generally prevalent to admit of this deception. 

Alas ! how much native goodness has been smothered and destroyed 
by thus degrading the human feelings, by that hardening process 
which is thought so essential to the dignity of manhood ! But doyoo 
ask what is the use of all your sentiment ? Do yon say this is a lif0 
of earnest toil, of stout-hearted conflict ? For what, I answer, doyoo 
toil ; for what do you battle ? Is it for wealth, for station, for fame ? 
Then freeze your humanity, idolize your intellect, and make men 
adore because they wonder at and fear, and not because they love yoo. 
But is it for Grod and humanity ? Then you must feel human wants, 
and sympathize with human suffering. You must feel the glory of 
goodness, of charity, of affection, which alone can relieTe them. lo 
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a word, you must cultivate the emotions df your heart. Why' not, 
then, think of the innocence of childhood, of the sweetness of love 
and friendship, of the thousand hopes and affections that still cluster 
around you ? Thus you will he nerved with strength to toil; that the 
poor, the outcast and the guilty may know the blessings that you have ex- 
perienced ; thus you will repent over all that has been foolish or wrong, 
and be inspired with new energy to retrieve what you have lost. Such 
thoughts warm and invigorate the intellect, give health and elevation 
to the soul. And especially on such a night as I have described do 
these thoughts come with a deep power. The purity of the scene 
combines with the hallowed memory, starts often the tear, deepens and 
hallows the emotion. 

But there is another theme on which, at such a time, it is impres- 
sive to dwell. When the sound of living beings is all hushed till one 
can hear the steady beating of great Nature's pulses — when no noise 
arrests the ear, and no motion the eye — the spirit easily asserts its 
peculiar prerogative, and sees and hears those sights and soui^ds that 
have for ages passed away. It calls up whole nations, long ago per- 
ished, in all the particularity and reality of life, as by a magician's 
power. It sees life in all its phases, men in all their chief character- 
istics then as they are to-day. The poverty-stricken unfortunate then, a« 
now, toils and suffers, hopes and is disheartened, wishes and is silent. 
The poor slave listens and trembles, weeps and obeys. His thoughts are 
few and simple, his mind is weak, but his heart is full, and his soul it 
inimortal. The child of disease turns on his couch and wishes for 
the morning, and, when the morning comes, suffers on in patience, 
^he mourner, heavy-hearted and desolate, weeps at the strange 'dreari- 
ness of the world, and refuses comfort. On the other hand, the rich 
vnan gathers and enjoys, feeds, perhaps, one of the thousand starving 
children of want in his reach, and prides himself on his charity. 
Like a traveler pursued by wolves, he drops an occasional morsel, 
'Merely to check the clamors of an aroused conscience. The man of 
power crushes the weak, as if they were brutes, and is proud when 
^Hey bow down to him, as if they were men. The sons and daugh- 
^Ts of love and pleasure, laugh and sin, and forget that they are 
**^ortal. 

I see, also, the uncorrupted patriot, struggling amid suspicion RiSi 
^aJamny, suffering and'- toiling for the glory of his country. I hear, 
^tl the still air, earnest tones of eloquence, or, it may be, impassioned 
^trains of song, by which he would arouse his countrymen to their 
^^ngers and privileges, bid them beware of the oppressor, and guard 
^^eir rights and their freedom. Now he triumphs, and his unselfish 
^oii is rewarded less by the praises than by the success of his coun- 
^^y. Again, he is discomfited ; ambition is. victorious, but he retires 
*^om the conflict, grieved indeed, though not disheartened, still to 
^ope and labor for a better day. I see, alone in his closet, the':philo- 
%>pher of humanity, fixed in tireless thought, laboring to develop the 
^eat principles of human progress. Nor is his a finitless toil ; for 
^hen did a mind, sincerely eager for the truth, and aided by the glow- 
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ing impulses of phiiaDthropy, fail of sacceas ? Truth ever unveils 
beraelf cheerfully to an earnest seeker. Thought on thought, pore 
and beautiful as the flame of a vestal, leaps (rom his deep and fervid 
genius, till his heart dilates in view of the sublime truths which they 
reveal. In this new-born joy he persuades himself that a golden era 
is just at hand ; but, alas ! he goes out from his retirement only to 
meet the cold repulse of an incredulous world. Sadly was he de- 
ceived. The disciple of truth must learn to labor and wait ; he must 
seize the torch that has been borne by the true-hearted before him, 
and bear it patiently onward, content to add his drop to the increasing 
flame, and leaving to others the experience of the day when all mindf, 
however prejudiced and benighted, shall receive its light. Oh, hov 
many self-denying men, true friends of their race, have thus been 
painfully disappointed by too sanguine hopes ! Noble men they were; 
but their toils are ended— they are blessings no longer, save by tlie 
power of their memory. 

Thus I wander away, and witness the stirring scenes of ages past 
Wearied at length with roaming, I return again to my own generation; 
^d at once comes up the irresistible inquiry, where now are the thou- 
sands, of all characters and conditions, who have lived before me? 
Hearts have beat as warmly as now, earthly hopes have been u 
bright, earthly objects as important, earthly attachments as absorbing; 
but where are they who have loved and rejoiced, hoped and toiled, u 
if this life were an immortality ? Such a question, put to one's self 
in the solitary stillness of the midnight hour, is unspeakably impress- 
ive. A voice comes on the night, as from the tombs of those desd 
ages, speaking of littleness, frailty, and decay. The grave of tboo- 
sands, who once vainly dreamed of immortal fame, but whose very 
names are now as if they had not been, bid me beware of the de- 
ceiver, Ambition. The ashes of the mvriad humble but honest- 
hearted, exultingly ask to be measured with those of the proud tyrant 
who once controlled them. 

But I am wearying you with my endless wanderings. To-night I 
had been thinking of a very different and far less salutary theme. Uj 
thoughts were all of the future, and they were thrilling thoughts! 
Fame, Fame ! that same deceptive but enchanting bubble, had caught 
and chained my mental vision. The alluring object presented itself 
as with the accumulated power of the thousand dreams of my boy- 
hood, 

" . " Poariag 

Throngfa every vein a tide of Nstlea thon^ 

Till life eeemed all one binvt of trampet toaet 
' That drowned the milder mimtrelsy of heaven." 

Any thing but heavenly were the feelings it awakened. Every mo- 
Bent of indulgence I knew to be adding poison to my spirit ; but I 
was enthralled, delirious, powerless, under its fascinations. I wu 
like the bird caught by the serpent's magic eye, conscious of danger, 
yet chained to die destroyer ! By degrees I snffeied every noUer 
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feeling to be crashed before the one absorbing thought, till my crazed 
•oal was on the point of yielding forever to its dominion. £xcited, 
bewildered, I turned to the window and looked out upon the tombs. 
The marble monuments were still, white, and meek, as if in adora- 
tion before the saintly moon above them. The pine, cedar, and wil- 
low, interspersed among the graves, just trembled in the strolling 
night-air with a silvery glitter, but with no otherwise perceptible mo- 
tion. The whole scene was so pure, and mild, and spiritual, that a 
feeling of fear and dread stole in upon my perturbed mind, ab 1 gazed, 
with a wonderful power. Something seemed to whisper to me of 
beauty, of perfection, of a higher life. Every image of glorious pu- 
rity and loveliness, that the mind ever fancied, floated before my vis- 
ion, as if in cruel aggravation of the dark deformity within. 

At this moment of strange delirium, my eye received an impression 
that sent a thrill through my very bones. I am nervously fearful by 
nature, and the thousand stories of ghosts and spectres, told me in 
boyhood, have always worked upon me, in seasons like that of which 
I speak, with intense power. I had long been persuaded, however, 
that, whatever might have been the deceptions of art or imagination, 
these pretended supernatural appearances had no foundation in reality, 
and though I had often labored under strong excitement, I had never 
seen, or fancied I saw, any thing of the description. 1 was there- 
fore deeply moved by the sight which now met my eye, and yet great- 
ly distrustful of the fidelity of my senses. 

In a dim part of the cemetery, among the dusky cedars, where the 
struggling moonbeams displayed the sculptured marble with various 
distinctness, I seemed to see an object, still as the stone, yet wonder- 
folly resembling a human figure arrayed in white. 1 tried to believe it 
a mistake. I strained my eyes in the attempt to reduce it to a simple 
monument which my imagination had distorted, but all in vain ; the awful 
truth of my first impression gained new confirmation with every effort. 

Gazing in wild confusion, I was making one more struggle to dis- 
solve the charm, when the figure suddenly turned with an easy mo- 
tion, passed behind a cedar, and appeared again beyond it. With 
this demonstration, a sensation like that of an electric shock, thrilled 
through my system, and a trickling chillness seemed creeping under 
the skin all over my body. Slowly, but lightly as a breath of wind, 
and without a step, it moved from the shade out into the bright moon- 
light, and advanced a little towards me. Oh, the sight that was then 
revealed ! I would that I might see it once more ! I would that I 
had a magician's power, that I might conjure up before you, dear read- 
er, the enchanting vision ! It would make you more serious, gentler, 
holier. Such grace, such melting tenderness, such ethereal purity ! 
Oh ! it was heavenly beautiful. Tt stood a moment over a recent 
grave, whereon the tender grass was just springing, then knelt down 
npon it, raised its swimming eyes to heaven, and lifted a thin, white 
luiBd to the sky : 

" It was 00 wan aod transparent of hue, 
Yon might have seen the moon thine through !" 
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As the saintly being was kneeling thns in an attitade of adoring 
worship, tumultuous were the emotions that swelled my breast. At 
first, a mingled feeling of guilt, remorse, and fear, made my whole 
frame to tremble. Soon, however, I grew calmer. A gleam of light, 
love, and forgiveness from Heaven, entered my soul and scattered the 
gloom. I could not but believe that a blessing so extraordinary, so 
undeserved, and almost unsought, had come in answer to the prayer 
of the mysterious worshiper before me. I now gazed no longer with 
dread and terror, but with love and gratitude. As I was about offer- 
ing a prayer of thanksgiving, the huge bell of the Centre steeple doled 
out, with stunning suddenness, the first peal of the midnight hour, and 
it fiew moaningly, like a lost spirit, away through the dead silence, 
over hill and valley, till it soon ceased in the distance. Then fol- 
lowed a second and a third, until that faithful old chronicler, who does 
his duty thoroughly, though there be none to hear, had tolled the full 
requiem of another day. 

When I had recovered from the shock, which all who have heard 
the abrupt bursting of that bell upon the dead of night have expe- 
rienced, and which was aggravated in me threefold by the nervous 
excitement I was in, the apparition, whose radiant image was still 
vivid in my mind, had vanished. I looked eagerly where it had 
knelt, and where I had first seen it, but it nowhere appeared. Though 
it had at first so frightened me, its absence now was no relief. Oa 
the contrary, I longed, with ardent yearnmgs of spirit, to see agaia 
the being who had so fascinated, so bewildered my soul. 1 sat long, 
I know not how long, dwelling with intensest rapture on its angel 
lineaments, its transparent beauty. I felt a desire to perpetuate the 
shining image in the inmost shrine of my being, that I might behold 
it there forever. But then there came a thought of the morrow — of 
the harmony and discord, innocence and guilt, joy and sorrow, beautj 
and deformity, which compose this poor, imperfect world, and by con- 
tact with which that image I knew would be dimmed and distorted, if 
not utterly destroyed. 

I was about giving way to a feeling of despair — despair of ever 
rising in this life above the material, into permanent union with the 
spiritual — when, joy to my heart ! the same resplendent figure stood 
immediately before me. A slight tremor even now shook my frame, 
from the proximity and increased awfulness of the vision, and I bowed 
down my head with a feeling of deep impurity. Presently a voice, 
rich and sweet as the tone of a lute-string, fell upon my ear, whoee 
mild but measured accents gradually encouraged me to lift my eyei 
upon the speaker. Words so heavenly sweet I never heard before, 
nor shall I ever forget them, for they are set like diamonds in the tab* 
let of my mind. " Hope, O young man, look up and hope ! Behold 
yon star twinkling eternally in the blue ether ! Thy soul is as quench- 
less ; it may be as exalted, as stainless. In my grave I felt the si- 
lence above, I felt the moonbeam sleeping there, I awoke to a deed of 
pity. I saw the poison work in thy soul. I know it is now spread- 
ing a fascinating but deadly light over the midnight dreams of many 
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of thy companions. I appeared unto thee. I saw the tear of peni- 
tence and joy. Again, I saw the gathering clouds of discourage- 
ment and despair. There is, O young man, indeed a heavy weight 
upon the human soul ; the veil of sensual things is dense and difficult 
to penetrate, but yet thou may est hope, for to earnest, consistent toil 
is reserved a glorious victory! The sensualized world, the time- 
serving and short-sighted ways and maxims of men, nay, even the 
very sun-light of the morning, will be likely to clog thy perception of 
the true and the spiritual, to fasten thy heart on the ephemeral good 
which earth holds out to the impatient mind. The false light of 
Fame, the dazzling show of Wealth, the proud superiority of Rank, 
the fascinations of Social Indulgence, will assail thee, as they have 
assailed millions, and blinded them to the glory of their nature, the 
sublimity of their destiny. But with faith in God, with a heart of 
unwavering courage, with a strong, manly, persistent effort, thou may- 
est attain the nobler prize thou wouldst pursue, even a triumph over 
these temporal aims, and a sympathetic union with eternal truth and 
lore. 

" Many an ardent young mind, within the walls of your venerable 
Institution, is daily feasting upon the external and the earthly ; the 
whole circle of whose hopes and aspirations is bounded by time ; 
who looks for satisfaction and joy from other sources than from with- 
in ; who turns not his eyes from the priceless worth, the unfathomable 
richness of his imperishable soul, but leaves it to itself, stained, neg- 
lected, lost ! Upon such a one the pure minds of the world unseen 
can look only with yearning pity and sorrow, for they compiehend, in 
its full force and compass, how deeply he) has mistaken the true end 
of existence. But a soul, conscious of its bondage, and struggling 
after the light, they contemplate with approving interest, and fly to 
impart to it their silent, holy cooperation. Be not, then, O young 
man, be not disheartened. Keep thine eye fixed on the true and the 
pore, remembering that thou dealest with a thing that is immortal. 
Search diligently for the broken strings of this divine instrument, re- 
membering that its harmony, when once restored, will perish never. 
A suffering world is before thee. Go forth to thy toil, but forget not 
the inner life. In the intervals of labor, in thy hours of retirement, 
maintain a communion with thy inward being. Get a view of its na- 
ture and its destiny, of the worthlessness of earth's favors, and be 
strengthened to a nobler self-sacrifice for the elevation and regenera- 
tion of thyself and thy race. Thus thou wilt attain the only true no- 
bility within human reach, and thy reward shall be as lasting as truth, 
thy joy as limitless as eternity !" 

Heavily and mournfully, at this moment, rolled out upon the night a 
solitary peal from the old belfry, signaling the passage of the first 
hour in the new-bom day. With that peal the apparition once more 
vanished, and I lingered long, repeating over and over the words it 
had spoken. At length, with the radiant image vivid in my mind, and 
those musical tones still playing on my ear, I laid myself down and 
slept quietly till the morning. o. l. w. 
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Not the least conspicuous among the stern but patriotic spirits that 
graced the age of Cromwell, stands the name of Algernon Sidney. 
Living in a land blessed with choicer gifts than hearen ever toucd- 
safed to man before, this name, associated as it is with all that renden 
life tolerable to the free, and grateful to all, ought to possess for us i 
peculiar and hallowed charm. I/ong has his memory been enshrined 
with unwonted homage in all true English hearts, as the most eminent 
of those, by the influence of whose lofty sentiments and glorious ma^ 
tyrdom, their present freedom has been achieved, and will be perpet* 
iiated. The Romans had a custom of transferring from other landi 
those divinities, whose power they believed would conduce to theii 
own security. Let us imitate their example, and transfer from Eng- 
lish shores a strong, but not idolatrous reverence for one, whose very 
name is the watchword of republicanism. Yet, notwithstanding the 
honor in which even bigoted tories beld him, very little is known re- 
specting his history. All the accounts that have come down to oi 
are meagre and unsatisfying ; and it is only by the most rigorous re- 
search that we can gather materials enough to make out a brief and 
scarcely continuous biography. Such as they are, however, we place 
them briefly before our readers, confident that, though the scanty and 
unconnected sketch may prove uninteresting, it cannot prove unprofi^ 
able. We shall see a great and generous spirit, entertaining a bitter 
and uncompromising hatred of tyranny, which ripened with its growth 
into an hostility that never knew cessation. We shall see, that when 
the victory seemed won, this spirit never yielded to an inconsiderate 
exultation, and when its fairest hopes were dashed by the strong usur- 
pation of a comrade, it never sunk into inactive despair. We shall see 
him an exile from his native land, and a wanderer, still animated bf 
hope, and upon his return still struggling against oppression with all 
the energetic hate of former years. We shall see him before a corrapt 
and renal bar, fighting gallantly for life, and flinging back with haughty 
scorn the defamation of his foes. 

" Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history " 

is the scaffold, where, with a voice that faltered not an instant, and a 
pulse that beat with steady composure, he crowns a life of toil and 
sacrifice with a death not less glorious than undeserving. 

The childhood and youth of such a man would naturally interest us. 
We are curious to learn, what early influences were brought to bear 
upon him ; and what hand first planted that germ of freedom, which 
sprang up into life so soon, and flourished afterward with such rank, 
though not unhealthy vigor. But this satisfaction is denied us. Even 
the year of his birth is unknown, though it is estimated at about 1622. 
The utmost we can learn of him at this period is, that he enjoyed the 
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Ivantages of noble parentage, and a superior education. At the age 
r ten, he accompanied his father on an embassy to the court of Den- 
lark, where he distinguished himself by the keenness of his wit, and 
le sweetness of his disposition. For several years afterward he 
3nfined himself to his studies. Wliat those studies were, and what 
'as their influence, we are uninformed, though we conjecture that 
Ipaminondas, Cato, and Brutus received their full share of attention, 
.t the age of nineteen we find him at the head of a troop of horse in 
reland, under his father, who was lord-lieutenant of that country. 
[ere he so distinguished himself by his gallantry, and displayed such 
n unusual combination of energy with prudence, that he was promo- 
»d to the governorship of Dublin. The parliament, however, saw 
t to supersede him, though not without highly eulogizing his services, 
ad rewarding them with the command of Dover. 
Henceforth his career was a civil rather than a military one, not- 
withstanding that he held a situation in the parliamentary army. It 
'as a fit crisis to call forth into bold and active exercise the daring 
pirit of Sidney. All England was in a state of Revolution. The 
eople had been goaded to desperation by the haughty exactions of 
Sharles, and the monstrous oppressions of the Star Chamber, and the 
lourt of High Commission. To have a licentious and brutal soldiery 
aartered upon them without their consent ; to have their money ex- 
erted from them on the meanest and most unjust pleas ; to see those 
ley looked upon as patriots whipped through the streets like the vilest 
lalefactors ; to see those they reverenced as spiritual guides wronged ^ 
rith the mockery of a trial, their members mutilated at the pillory, 
le stumps of those members grubbed out with the hangman's knife, 
nd themselves cast into prison, there fairly to rot while living, was more 
ban the patience of English loyalty could bear. The result showed the 
mpotence of even a royal arm against the united strength of an injured 
AcL enraged nation. I pass by all the paltry evasions, the mean and gra- 
uitous falsehoods, the base and ineffectual intrigues, by which Charles 
soDSummated his ruin. Sidney was one of the hundred and thirty- 
hxee who were selected to sit in judgment on the fallen monarch. From 
wme unknown cause, however, he was not present at the trial. That 
iu8 absence was not owing to any change of principle, or untimely 
relenting, is seen from a remark he made at the Danish court not long 
afterward. Being congratulated by a minister there, for not having 
been guilty of the king's death — " guilty ?" — said he — ^* do you call 
that guilt ? why it was the bravest and the justest action ever done in 
England or anywhere else."* 

It may well be supposed that a man of Sidney's undeviating princi- 
ple would look upon the successive encroachments of Cromwell with 
DO favoring eye. He was about to realize his darling idea of a repub- 
lic, when he saw that realization torn from him by the usurpation of 
Mother. He regarded tyranny of all kinds, whether open or secret, 
whether sudden or gradual, whether by friend or foe, with the same 
^m and uncomplying aversion. Besides, Cromwell, in his view, 
^ss a renegade from his professions ; and this thought aggravated the 
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bitterness of his opposition. High and lucratire offices were Tsioly 
employed to win hitn over. His Roman constancy was utterly insen- 
sible to such inducements. All the places within the gift of Crom- 
well could not have enticed him one step from his high vantage-ground. 
To the last, though his hopes for liberty were crushed, he waged a 
firm and constant war with the usurper. At the end of the second 
protectorate these hopes revived for a time. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the council of state, and with a zeal that ever characterized 
him when freedom was the object, he entered at once upon the duties 
of his station. He was now in* his element. On the ruins of tyranny, 
he, with his fellow-laborers, would found a republic, in which the peo- 
ple should be the sovereign, and parliament the representative ; which 
should perpetuate his name, and associate it with the names of Grac- 
chus, Brutus, and Rienzi. But he was doomed to a second disap- 
pointment. A few months, and all these glorious visions, all these 
bright but delusive anticipations withered, and nought was left of them 
but the memory of their former loveliness. Breathing a parting sigh 
over its coming degradation, he bade his country a long farewell, and 
sought on other shores the freedom that was denied him on his own. 
After a long series of restless wanderings, he was permitted to re- 
turn. But O, how changed was England now from the England he 
had left eighteen years before. He found the court reveling in a li- 
centiousness that has known no parallel since the age of Helagaba- 
lus, and Charles himself, the presiding genius of the scene ; the min- 
^ isters to a man utterly destitute of anything that could be distorted 
into political honor ; the parliament prostituting its blood-bought dig- 
nity at the shrine of the miser's god ; and all, king, court, ministers 
and parliament, the servile hirelings of a foreign and hostile power. 
Nor was this all, or even the worst. He found the judiciary, that 
last refuge of national integrity, a great centre of bribery and the 
grossest injustice ; theatres, whose atmosphere virtue could not breathe 
and live ; the church, tolerant of vice, intolerant of dissent, preach- 
ing the doctrine of non-resistance, and openly conniving at the foul- 
est indecencies ; the people, following with utter recklessness in the 
steps of their spiritual and temporal leaders ; chastity a word almost 
unknown — ^never employed, unless as an object of derision — and pat- 
riotism a mockery. The whole state seemed wasting away with a 
loathsome and deadly marasmus. England had never seen the like 
before, and God grant, for the world's sake and her own, she may 
never see the like again. How that strong and ardent spirit bent be- 
neath the weight of these sonows ; how it erected itself by one 
mighty effort ; how it nerved and braced itself for another contest, I 
have not time to mention. It was not of a nature to be crushed by 
difficulties. It would hope on, though expectation was dead. His 
first effort was to obtain a seat in parliament ; but the king had watched 
his motions, and he failed of an election. These efforts, combined 
with his known republican principles, and certain hasty expressions, 
carelessly dropped, but eagerly seized upon, were sufficient to draw 
4owxi upon him the vengeance of the court. Henceforth he was 
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marked as its prey, and secretly but surely the toils were set around 
him. 

The wished-for opportunity arrived. Early in the year 1583, the 
famoas Rye-house plot was disclosed. Whether such a plot really 
existed is altogether questionable, and the evidence for and against 
its existence is as indecisive now as at the time of its announcement. 

Whether, if it existed, such men as Russel and Sidney had a share 
in its machinations, is still more questionable. Notwithstanding all 
this, the court could not aflfbrd to let pass so favorable an occasion for 
wreaking its accumulated vengeance, and Sidney was arrested for 
high treason. And now came the test of that iron fortitude, and hith- 
erto unfaltering virtue. He had already undergone what would have 
crushed the spirit even of a more than ordinary man. His life had 
been a life of toil, of suffering, of exile, and, what was still more 
galling to a proud and patriotic soul like his, of shame for his country's 
degradation. It is said that the scorpion girt about with fire, stings it- 
self to death. So the heart, surrounded with wretchedness often dies 
a suicide. Such is the death of the feeble beart ; but the heart that 
is fired with a noble ambition and an energetic will never dies thus. 
Opposition only kindles it to a brighter energy; defeat serves to 
animate it to a fiercer combat ; disappointment nerves it to a stronger 
hope ; grief prepares it for a higher joy ; desolation introduces it to a 
surer companionship. Such a heart never dies of wretchedness, 
never pines in loneliness. Like Cesar's bridge over the Rhine, it in- 
creases in strength, as the waters dash more violently against it. Such 
a heart was Sidney's. Though he knew his death was as inevitable 
as if the finger of God had written it upon the walls of his prison ; 
though he knew that his foes, instigated by malice and sustained by 
power, were eager for the sacrifice, and that all the assistance of his 
friends could not avail him now, his confidence in that invisible arm, 
which is never shortened, and in his own tried and faithful spirit, wa- 
vered not a moment. 

At length the trial came on. And such a trial ! It was the merest 
judicial mockery. It was the sport of a wild beast, dallying with its 
prey, and gloating over its vain attempts to escape, before destroying 
it. Some idea of the justice he was to obtain may be formed, when 
we mention that the twelve impartial citizens, who were chosen to 
decide the question of life and death, were a packed jury, and the 
presiding judge, the immortal, because infamous Jeffries. That trial 
even at this distant day, though the records were distorted by hire- 
ling reporters into some resemblance of fairness, thrills one with all 
the magic power of a drama. The court room was crowded to over- 
flowing, and not a person in the whole assembly but hung with almost 
breathless suspense upon the progress and issue of the proceedings. 
The evident exultation of the judges augured ill for the fate of the 
prisoner ; but men detected in that proiid bearing, in that unsubdued 
and penetrating glance, more than one omen of the g'reat contest that 
was approaching. Sidney, in truth, was not the man to be idle in such 
a situation.' He had never read a law-book in his life, and the court 
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refused him the assistance of counsel ; but his keen and powerfnl 
mind, aided by profound learning, supplied hira with weapons, and bis 
admirable coolness with the full power of wielding them. Manfully 
did he wield them. Even the practiced skill of the crown lawyers 
could not baffle his own. All their turnings and doublings ; all the 
foul means they employed to ensnare him ; all their contemptible yet 
destructive artifices he penetrated and exposed to universal detestation. 
After much rambling and irrelevant testimony, Lord Howard was 
called to the stand. This wretch had been an intimate friend of 
Sidney ; at least we must suppose him to have been, if we adopt the 
criterion of intimacy at that time, for he had borrowed large sums of 
the prisoner at different times, which remained unpaid. He also pro- 
fessed to have been a coadjutor in the plot, and he appeared of course 
in, what is always the last resort of infamy, the character of state's 
evidence. As he came forward to testify, we can imagine the mein 
and treacherous cowardice painted on the countenance of the one, and 
the haughty scorn that shot from the eyes of the other. Howard's 
was the only testimony to an overt act of treason, and, as two wit* 
nesses were essential, the court resorted to a strange and flagrant per- 
version of the rules of evidence. At the time of his arrest, certain 
of his papers, setting forth the doctrines of popular government, had 
been seized upon. These were now produced, and read as equivalent 
to a second witness. The minds of all were astounded at such mh 
paralleled effrontery, but murmurs were utterly unavailing. Then 
came the defense of Sidney, and it fully showed that he had relied 
upon himself with no undue confidence. No one can read that noble 
speech, garbled as it is, without sympathizing in the strong emotions 
which urged him on to the effort. It proved him a perfect master of 
all the weapons of logic, and of the lighter, but often not less efficient 
ones of sarcasm and invective. So searching was his investigation 
of the testimony ; so caustic were his remarks upon the witnesses ; 
80 eloquent and powerful the whole defense, that Jeffries began to fear 
its effect even upon the venal jury. To a disposition naturally brutal, 
Jeffries had applied the usual stimulus of intoxication. But drunk as 
he was, and with all his bad passions raging within him, he never lost 
his remarkable shrewdness. He knew that all men had their vulner- 
able points, and he was keen in detecting where those points lay 
He now attempted, by interrupting the prisoner with the grossest in- 
sults, to arouse his indignation, and thereby entice him away from his 
argument. His efforts were unsuccessful. Sidney retained his com- 
posure admirably. But it was all in vain. The court had hemmed 
the victim around too securely for escape, and all the struggles of that 
-gallant spirit were ineffectual. 

The closing scene of that drama was not unworthy of those which 
had preceded. As the prisoner was brought in to receive his sentence, 
he bitterly denounced the injustice with which he had been treated, 
and scornfully refused to accord it the name of trial. But he spoke 
to ears deaf to all remonstrance. One of the judges, quite as drank 
and almost as brutal as Jeffries, gave him the lie in open court. All 
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hope of obtatning justice died within him. " I appeal to God and the 
world," said he. The reply of Jeffries was characteristic — " appeal to 
whom you will." Then followed the sentence. He was to be drawn 
in a hurdle to the place of execution ; to be hung up by the neck, and 
then cut down alive ; to be mutilated, and see the severed members 
burned before his face ; to be beheaded and quartered, and the parts 
to be disposed of according to the will of the king. With lips that 
blanched not, and a voice that never faltered, he uttered this memora- 
ble prayer : '< Then, O God ! O God ! I beseech thee to sanctify these 
sufferings unto me, and impute not my blood to the country, nor to the 
city through which I am to be drawn ; let no inquisition be made for 
it ; but if any, and the shedding of blood that is innocent must be 
avenged, let the weight of it fall upon those that maliciously perse- 
cute me for righteousness' sake." But Jeffries was not yet sated. He 
hastened to add one more pang to that strong but subdued agony. " I 
pray God," said the monster, '* to work in you a temper fit to go into the 
other world, for I see you are not fit to live in this." Sidney. — " My 
lord, feel my pulse and see if I am disordered. I thank God I never 
was in better temper than I am now." 

The sentence was received with a universal murmur of indignation. 
With one exception such a solemn and deliberate mockery had not 
been known within the memory of men then living. Russel had been 
tortured by the anguish of such a trial, but the nation justly deemed 
one sacrifice amply sufiicient for a guilt, that might be still imaginary. 
They had expected that Sidney would go through the ordinary judicial 
forms, but they had expected also, that a fine would be the extent of 
his punishment. The result struck the minds of all with great and 
undisguised astonishment. Men of every class and of every party, 
from the high-bom to the humble, from the churchman to the dissenter, 
from the whig to the tory, were loud in their expressions of abhor- 
rence. He himself was not idle the while. There was still remain- 
ing one distant hope, worth striving to realize. He had once saved 
the life of the king, and now he strained every nerve to receive in re- 
turn *' measure for measure." Jeffries now became alarmed. It was 
ever his delight to shut out his victims from all hope of mercy. '' Ei- 
ther Sidney must die or I must die," said he. But hid alarm was 
needless. Charles was inexorable, though he commuted the sentence 
to simply beheading. Henceforth Sidney was no longer for this world. 
He bent all his thoughts on preparing to meet his God. Snapping 
every earthly tie, he directed his eager mind to that final home, where 
his strange and troubled life was so soon to end in a blessed and eter- 
nal repose. Nor was this preparation a painful one. Long before he 
had cast aside his doubts and fears, as the great hope burst with all the 
power of conviction upon his soul. Amid all his sorrows, through all 
his wanderings, that life had never left him, and many a time, when 
otber hopes were dead, this had nerved him on to a renewed energy. 
Though his creed was somewhat peculiar ; though his orthodoxy was 
somewhat questionable, many a pampered prelate might have envied 
kirn its consolations. He received the warrant for his execution with 
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a perfect unconcern, that amazed the bystanders. Not a muscle of 
that stem but not unlovely countenance quivered ; not a relenting or 
an unworthy word did he utter, as he read his passport to the scaffold. 
That form, wasted with care, and bowed with the weight of more than 
sixty years, was drawn up to its utmost height ; that eye was lighted 
up with the bright and quenchless enthusiasm of youth, as he placed 
in the hands of his friends his last commissions, and bade them all a 
final adieu. Even the sheriff wept at the grandeur and solemnity of 
the scene. With a mien as stately and composed as when he trod 
the battle-field years before, he mounted the platform and gazed down 
upon the crowd below. Both his address and his prayer were short, 
but replete with power and pathos. He thanked his God for the joy 
he experienced in suffering for '* the good old cause," in which he had 
spent his life ; and besought him to avert all tyranny and injustice 
from the country, for which he was about to die. Then turning to the 
instruments of death, he laid his head upon the block yet stained by 
the blood of Russel, with the calmness of one seeking repose, and at 
one blow of the axe, he entered into his rest. 

Hopeless as seemed the condition of England, that last prayer did 
not long remain unanswered. Charles, stretched on a bed of anguish 
and remorse, soon followed him to the grave. l*he Duke of Yori^ 
who had been the most unrelenting of his persecutors, lived to see 
himself stripped of a kingdom he did not deserve — self-dishonored by 
a craven flight — an exile, and dependant upon a court, whose merce- 
nary he had always been. Jeffries, that monster of iniquity, distracted 
with the most abject terror, and rescued with difficulty from the hands 
of an infuriated mob, who were howling for vengeance, was thrown 
into the tower — too good a kennel for such a bloodhound. The state, 
purged of impurities, which had made it the byword of Europe, ac- 
quired more than its former liberties with a great increase of security, 
and entered once more upon its old course of national prosperity, and 
national glory. And if aught of blemish dimmed the lustre of Sid- 
ney's name, that stain was washed away by the justice of a renovated 
parliament. 

It will not prove misspent time, to occupy a few moments in the 
contemplation of his character. Nor should we rise from such coo- 
templation disappointed, if we discover errors there as well as virtues. 
Perfection is not an attribute of humanity, and Sidney had his faults, 
in common with us all. His patriotism is unquestionable. There 
never lived a man who loved his country with a more enduring and ab- 
sorbing passion. Amid all his exertions at home, and all his suffer- 
ings abroad, his eye was ever bent in an intense and steady gaze upon 
that country's welfare. All these exertions, and all these sufferings, 
he accounted but a meagre sacrifice, compared with the boon for which 
he prayed. And yet there is fault to find even with his patriotism. 
It had too much of the Junius-Brutus cast, after whom he copied. 
It was too uncompromising. This was his crowning error. He 
wished to realize at once his cherished vision of a republic, and would 
not think for a moment of a humbler acquisition. He forgot that " ^ 
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reed shaken in the wind,'' by bending to the blast comes off unharmed ; 
while the knotted oak, obstinate in its strength, and unyielding, is up- 
rooted and destroyed. By a less conspicuous opposition, and without 
any real sacrifice of principle, he might have relieved his country of a 
portion of her burden. 

There is something exceedingly captivating in self-reliance. It is 
the grand climax of moral sublimity. Nothing strikes upon the mind 
with such resistless power ; nothing so proclaims " the divinity that 
stirs within us." The possessor of this attribute commands a willing 
and universal homage, such as the proudest monarch cannot extort by 
the mere exercise of his prerogative. This was preeminently the at- 
tribute of Sidney. When his enemies had compassed him about, and 
all the efforts of his friends were powerless ; when the last glimmer of 
earthly hope had vanished, and the darkness of death was fast closing 
around him, we have seen him rely upon himself with a confidence 
that knew no hesitation. Calmly, and with the dignity of Cesar, he 
gathered his robe about him, and met his fate with Roman decency 
and fortitude. But this very virtue was pushed to an extreme. This 
same self-confidence, exalted as it is in itself, bred a haughty con- 
t.empt of those whose opinions and pursuits differed from his own. 
X^or was it confined to opinions merely ; it often extended to their ad- 
vocates. He looked down upon his brother Henry with the eye of 
«Jo7e regarding the pranks of Cupid. A sneer was seldom wanting 
^vrhen Henry was the subject of conversation. And yet this brother, 
though a gallant and a roue, was far from contemptible. Had he been 
^vrhat Sidney professed to consider him, he could not have played so 
csonspicuous part in the second revolution. In his letters to his father 
ciuring his exile, we discover traces of a wayward and scornful impa- 
tience pervading the whole, which was by no means a becoming re- 
Xum for advice so kindly given. 

But while we acknowledge these defects and others less conspicu- 
ous, when we turn aside to the contemplation of his entire character, 
'^^e forget them all. His virtues place him on an eminence, from 
>^hich these cannot drag him down. Nay, there is something not un- 
lovely even in his errors. They were the offspring of a high and 
generous nature, stimulated by enthusiasm. For Sidney, the scholar, 
tlae statesman, the patriot, and more than all, the man, we feel a great, 
^ut not extravagant veneration. Partisan prejudice has long since 
o eased to malign him, and literary Ghoules, who prey hyena-like 
upon the reputation of the dead, have left his memory undisturbed. 
His name and influence yet live, and will live on .till the last genera- 
tion of earth shall pass away, for never was a title to immortality more 
proudly won, more richly deserved. d. h. b. 
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It ie related in Bernard's History of Chivalry that, whiTe the Moors held posMsuoo 
of North Spain, a short time before the rei^n of Alphonm, they made an incursioo 
into the aoathem part of France, and besieged an important caMle. This was, for 
■ome time, bravely defended by Roland de Fauloonbridge, a Norman knight, but at 
last he was traitorously inveigled into an ambuab, and alain. Abdailah, the general 
of the Moors, sent his body into the caatle, with a measage that, if it waa not surrend* 
ered upon the next day, no quarter should be given to the defendera. The latter, 
diaheartened by the death of their leader, were willing to comply. The body of Sir 
Roland waa taken into the Chapel, and, while the funereal ceremonies were proceed- 
ing, they were interrupted by the entrance of Lady Alda, the widow of the dead. 
She was attired in a suit of armor, and held her husband's bloody sword in her baod. 
She upbraided the astonished vassals for their cowardice, and called upon them to 
revenge the death of their Lord. Animated by this addreas,they flew to arms. Id the 
morning a sally was made, headed by Lady Alda heraelf. Though the number of 
the Normans did not exceed three hundred, and the Moorish army amounted to sev- 
eral thuuaands, the bravery of the former waa ao aatouiHliiug, that the besiegers wen 
repulsed with great loes, and Abdalla slain in single combat with the woman wboie 
husband he had murdered. 

The caatle bella are tolling! 
The culv*rina atemly rolling ! 
The white-robed priesta are singing, 
Tlie solemn dirge ia ringing ! 
The cathedral walls are crowded with brave lord and lovely dame- 
Sir Roland Fauloonbridge lies there, last baron of his name. 
The bravest knight of Normandy, whooe minstrels long shall tell 
How, beneath the Paynim treachery, with sword in hand he fell ! 
Aa the choristers sang, the sad symphonies rang 

Through chancel and sculptured nave, 
And the good Bishop^s prayer riaes clear on the air, 

For the dead knight's repose in his grave ! 
But now the Biahop's prayer is hushed. 

And the dirge haa ceased awhile— 
For a flaah of steel and a ringing tread 

Are wavering through the aisle ! 
" Who art thou, coming in such guiae 7 

And art thou friend or foe?" 
The visor's raised, and the holy prieat 
Reela back, aa from a blow ! 
Wen may the Bishop start back ia dismay, 
For, by the lurid and flickering ray. 
Full m the glare of the deep red flame. 
He beholds lady Alda, the knight's hAughty dame ! • 
Sternly she spoke—" Is it meet to be said 
That the line of the Fauloonbridge buried its dead 
With a womanish wail and a prieatly prayer, 
While the murderer's taunt was still loud on the air 7 
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I hold in this band tbe good iword thmt he bore«- 
Still tuidried on ite Made » the MorienMh fore ! 
And I summon ye all, if there be one true knight 
Dniee follow, where women dares lead on the 6ght, 
Lay the foot in the sUrmp, the lance in the rest ! 
The spar in the steed, and tbe shield on the breast! 
Be onsparingr each heart, and be crimsoned each sword, 
In the blood of yon cowardly, infidel horde T* 
She ceased. — From his seat every warrior wpnng. 
And every steel glove on a sword-hilt rang ! 
And every voice jomed in one echoing shoofr— 
To tbe battlements all ! Let as arm and oat !'* 

And the culverins pealed till the stoat walls reeled 
All in the fair moonlight ! 

And the dying shout of tbe Turk rang oat 

Tbrough the long and bloody night ! 

« • « » » 

It is morn o'er the cottage, and mom o'er the hall, 
But the sun grimly peers from behind a dark pall — 
Tbe sky seems of lead, and the waves of the bay 
Roll darkly and sullen unmingled with spray ; 

Hark ! to that shout from the wall that rang out — 

And hark I to the ceaseless tread ! 
To the clash of mail at which cowards turn pale ! 
Tbe day will be one of dread ! 
There yonder lies tbe Moorish camp— a stem yet gorgeous sight 
The atabals are pealing wide— gold armor glancing bright ! 
And many a banner slants aloft, in many a purple fold. 
Beneath them lie ten thousand swords — ^ten thousand warriors bold, 
The pride of all the Paynim land. There king Abdallah stands 
With thoughts of blood within his heart, and blood upon his hands ! 
And he smiles a crael smile as he looks on that array. 
For he thinks to rend the Christians as the falcon rends the jay ! 
But ha ! tbe gatee are opened wide, and forth the Normans pour ! 
Three hundred knights are riding out, but Alda rides before. 
Her white, rounded arm to the shoulder is bare ! 
From beneath the bright helm streams her long glossy haff, 
Her fingers, erst wonted o'er lute string to glide. 
Grasp the hilt of a sabie, once terribly plied— 
Bright red at the point, and dark red at the hilt, 
With the blood that its edge hath bat recently spilt ! 
Her face was still lovely, but fearfully changed. 
Like those spirits who first through mfemal realms ranged ! 
With features obscured by hate, stem and fell. 
The form seemed of Heaven, but the sphrit of Hell I 
" Now, for revenge, ye noble knights ! Samt Denis strike for Franoe ! 
For God, and king, and vengeanoa !"— foir levelled every laace» 
;..zv. 30 
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Each vanUyle down I eaofa pennon up! wenm the plain they go. 
Like tbandercloud before the (rale, upon the recreant foe ! 
And now each spear has doven throogfa a Mooriah warrior'a breaat! 
And now brave hearts and well tried brands remain to do the rest! 
And fiercely rage the Christian swords open their bloody work ! 
And fiercely rings prood Aide's cry — ^< No mercy to the Turk ! 
Think on your lord, Sir Roland, whose blood these eaitifi shed ! 
And raise his best befitting tomb— a pUe of Moslem dead !" 
Where fiercest raved the wild turmoil — ^where sabies fladied like flams! 
Like Heaven's avenging spirit, the Lady Alda came ! 
No Moor dared stay that haughty form, or meet ^lat flashing eye, 
They dared as soon have battled with an angel from the sky ! 
But hariL ! that shoot—" Abdalla !" 

The ranks are opened wide. 
As the steed that bears the Paynim 

Sweeps on with rapid stride ! 
'' Yield, ChriBtian! while thou mayest" — 

The fierce Abdalla cries — 
" The sword of the believer 
Is the gate of Paradise !" 
His hand struck Roland Fanlconbridge ! 

This sabre drank bis gore ! 
And of the knights that fell with him, 

It slew full twenty more ! 
But Abdalla's javelin shiveis 

From Aide's steel-clad breast ! 
The brand, that once Sir Roland bore. 

Springs quickly from its rest ! 
Down sweeps the ayenging broadsword 

Full on the Paynim's head — 
I ween such stroke was never dealt 

On living or on dead ! 
Through turbaned head, and neck, and breast, 

The tempered steel makes way ! 
And, prostrate in his own black gore. 
The Paynim traitor lay ! 

Again it is morning — the earliest beams 
Of the sun are abroad, and a glory streams, 
Wide spreading its crimson and golden light. 
That fearfully tells the wild scenes of the night ! 
Ten thousand stiff cones are loading the ground ! 
Death is wherever the eye speeds its round !, 
Trampled and torn the once emerald turf. 
And laved in the dash of a crimson surf! 
While shivers of armor flash white in sun, 
. Aodthusthegoodcity was lost and won! • t.t'C' 
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Our estimation of men and things ought never to be formed with« 
mt an intimate knowledge of the circumstances with which they are 
Mmnected. If it is, we arc in great danger of mistake, such as can- 
lot be fostered without injury, nor amended without mortification. If 
he acts of a military hero were related to us just as they took jplace, 
sot with no further account of the emergencies in which he acted, 
;he times, the places, the odds against which he contested, we could 
frame no opinion of his generalship, and hardly of his personal 
bravery. Least of all, with any of these circumstances could we de- 
cide him a patriot, a tyrant, or only a military enthusiast. In like 
manner, if we attempt to judge of a man from his political course, 
his writings, or his speeches, without a knowledge of the country 
and the condition of the people among whom he figured, we are liable 
to be misled in every one of our conclusions. And the same is true, 
though perhaps not quite so obvious, in judging of literary merit 
without an acquaintance with the subjects treated and the occasion on 
which they were presented. When these things were unfolded to us, 
that which we before pronounced eloquence might seem disgusting 
bombast ; pathos, the lack of manly resolution ; and erudition, the 
merest pedantry. Or, if real merit were therein contained, the ill 
opinions we had formed might undergo as remarkable a change in the 
contrary direction. 

It seems, then, that circumstances form an absolutely essential con- 
dition to a correct judgment in these and all such like cases. And so 
Universally is this principle established, that those who make estimate 
^sely and satisfactorily to themselves, always investigate those cir- 
camstances with the utmost care. There is then hardly any thing 
more important than a wise adaptation of effort, of whatever kind, to 
the circumstances which call it into exercise. This power, when ap- 
plied to writing and speaking, perhaps more usually in their higher 
departments, is called good taste. But good taste has more intimate 
connection, in the common view, with the fine arts, the elegancies of 
life, the pleasing and the ornamental. The term may be applied, 
however, without reasonable objection, to the power in all its varied 
exertion, and we shall find it far more admirable and useful as we 
trace it through higher subjects and more important relations. Good 
taste, like the talents, or perhaps as a talent, must be founded in na- 
ture and cultivated by education. And neither can well supply that 
^hich the other should have bestowed. But it is not my purpose to 
talk learnedly about its nature, but rather, in a very practical manner 
to enumerate some of its advantages, and extol the possessor of so 
Tich a gift. 

In order rightly to estimate its value, we will first consider the af- 
fects, so disastrous to success, which its absence produces, or, which * 
\M the same thing, the ill effects of bad taste in any case whateter. 
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For true taste does not consist in high ornament or display. It is 
rather the avoiding of all incongruity or unfitness, of all that is dis- 
cordant or disagreeable to the observer, and therefore, in its perfec- 
tion, comprehends the best arrangement of ail the materials that are 
brought into service. Its absence, then, cannot be merely a negttire 
fault, but must include that which is in itself really ill-proportioned 
and unseemly. Having viewed the subject in this light, we may be 
better prepared to describe the beauties which its presence adds, al- 
though it may be found difficult to sustain these divisions. 

It is no rash statement to say that the want of good taste destroy! 
our estimation of the whole object presented to our view. If that 
want pervade it entirely, we turn from it with disgust. The greatest 
wealth, the rarest and most valuable possessions, will lose even that 
intrinsic value which they would possess, were we viewing them as 
separate from any general design. But place them in absurd or dis- 
tasteful connection, and the higher their value the more conspicooni 
appears the disproportion, till we become sickened at heart. But that 
want may not be so entire. It may extend to but a small portion of 
the plan, some one division which may without great difficulty be for* 
gotten in the review. Yet it is evident that so far as that part is con- 
cerned, all beauty and value is lost. If that be a principal part, the 
loss will be great ; if inferior, it may be very trifling ; but, neverdie- 
less, it most fully equal the importance of all that portion to which it 
extends. And more than this, there are some minds in whose view 
even this single failure would constitute a blemish that would affect 
the whole. They could not pass by the faults they discovered, to 
observe, much less to appreciate, any existing merit in the rest Nay, 
the very beauty of all else would render the single fault more pain- 
fully conspicuous. 

Now it is not necessary to show that such a tendency to discord 
faults sooner than excellencies, is praiseworthy or indicative of fine 
intellect. You might call such an one a mere fault-finder. Others might 
style him the possessor of a refined sensibility. But, suffice it to say, 
that many such minds exist, and that it is perhaps quite as important 
to gratify these as others. For besides the loss of their own favor, 
the opinions they form must have considerable weight in the decisions 
of others. Now all this unfavorable estimate, this criticism nnde- 
■erved, if you will call it so, is nevertheless made in perfect honesty 
and good feeling. But there is a criticism, always to be feared and 
expected, which arises from party feeling, fVom msdice or rivalry, and 
which of course will be much more unsparing. It will name its bit- 
ter censure nice discrimination, the product of delicate feeling; and 
the arguments it makes use of will often wholly eradicate the good 
opinion another may have formed. 

In every effort we must regard the object. If it be in writing to 
influence or gratify, we must make our attempt worthy of some ad* fi 
miration, else we can accomplish neither. That good taste has no ^ 
definite standard, is not strictly true ; though authoritative rules for all 
ctMi an BOt to be found. But every person should have some ideal 
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itandard of his own. And this idea should be accurately defined and 
ireli grounded by diligent comparison with the opinions of others and 
with Uie observation of mankind. A taste thus established can hardly 
be enoneous. The attacks of malicious rivals can then be met 
with an honest vindication of the censured parts, or if actual mis- 
takes have been made, they will more probably be avoided in the fu- 
ture. 

It is obvious that I have been speaking of goo^ taste in literary ef- 
forts, rather than in other particulars. And I think I am warranted in 
the assertion, that the rules of good taste are generally far more exact 
and invariable here than in other things, and if so, in this respect at 
least, far more easily followed. Yet maqy deem such considerations 
trifling ; and though they spare not the greatest pains in other things, 
forget or neglect the requirements of taste. Some, indeed, seem 
to have no perception of them, and wonder that their labored efforts* 
are despised on grounds in their view so unimportant. Such a mis- 
take, if cherished in the mind, will effectually destroy all one's hopes 
of favor or influence. It will be of no use that he labor with the ut- 
most industry, that he possess some remarkable gifts and an indomita- 
ble will. There is one deficiency the recollection of which will rise 
like a magic spell, to obscure every excellence. It is as if we gazed 
upon the form of a gladiator, once more summoned to the fight, after 
long training had developed his stalwart frame, and many victories 
had rendered him celebrated. But we discover, almost with the 
first glance, that some previous contest, probably the last, has deprived 
him of his right arm. What avails now the strength of his body, the 
fullness of his brawny chest ? We turn away in pain from such a 
sight. We need not ask, where will his adversary attack him ? 
There, in the weakest part, inevitably. And we, too, who sympathize 
with him, direct thither our attention, and disappointment and sorrow 
crowd out all other emotions. 

Thus it is with every thing which displays bad taste, though it be 
but in a single particular. This is first attacked, first thought of, and 
always deplored, while excellencies are never mentioned apart from 
it, nor except as increasing its magnitude. Faults must exist, it is 
true, in every human production. But let tbem not be faults in the 
connection and arrangement of things, whose relations are manifest 
and peculiar : else all is ruined. He who mingles jests with serious- 
ness, or waives a cause of high import for the discussion of trifling 
considerations, who administers plain advice in the most extravagant 
display of rhetoric, who makes die jocund laugh echo from the lip of 
age, and the merry glance belie the mournful accent, but paints ab- 
surdities, mere caricatures, which it were well had been intended as 
such. 

But we hasten to consider some of the direct advantages which re- 
sult from the exercise of good taste. If its absence renders all things 
tmseemly, it is its presence alone which can make them assume their 
most advantageous bearings. It will add the brightest lustre to that 
which was beautiful before— nay, without it, as we have already said, 
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ali beauty is wasted ; and, that which possessed in itself bat little at- 
traction, may be rendered by it quite pleasing and instructive. It is 
like consistency in moral action, like symmetry in the faculties of 
the mind. Where the former exists, the character is truly admirable, 
and must be useful to the utmost of its strength : where the latter is 
found, the mind becomes a pleasant subject of contemplation, and 
must be prepared for the most invincible effort. 

It may be considered the province of good taste to select and inter- 
weave the ornamental and the attractive, or the striking and sublime, 
according to the design of the author. But I prefer to view it as em- 
ployed in excluding all that is inharmonious, and arranging in the best 
manner that which other pj^wers have » produced or collected. Good 
taste in architecture consists first 'in unity of design, that every part 
be suited to all others ; then, that each be suited to its use ; and, 
' finally, that the whole be well adapted to the scenery that surrounds 
it, the climate, and the state of the country. Grood taste in music is 
first the concord of harmonious sounds ; but how the passages of 
tenderness may unite or contrast with the passages of passion, of 
mirth, of sorrow, of strife, must be decided by the spirit, the grand 
design of the whole. The bridal song, the funeral dirge, the battle 
hymn, each needs its different note, expression, time. So taste in ali 
things has much to consider beside abstract merit. 

Particularly is the fit occasion to be carefully observed. That 
which is made to please merely, must be presented to the mind at 
leisure, and when it may be unrivaled by other objects of attraction. 
The value of joys which every day affords is too lightly esteemed. 
The pressure of losses and disappointments often makes men despise 
for a time the solaces which still remain. These must not be obtru- 
sively urged upon them. They will curse them in their hearts, and 
him who presents them. So that which is to dissuade or arouse must 
not only be suited to the disposition of the man and his views of the 
subject, but to the particular occasion on which it is offered. Such 
circumstances are so important in their influence as to be sometimes 
considered the very cause and producer of excellence. We exclaim, 
with the poet, — 

" How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.*' 

If we care to examine, we shall find that those who are most suc- 
cessful in their efforts, diligently cultivate good taste in those particu- 
lars by others deemed trifling. Their songs have soul as well as 
sound ; their wit is always most agreeable, their advice most weighty. 
Good taste affords the highest gratification alike to the observer and to 
him who has exercised it. The former, as we have seen, finds unal- 
loyed pleasure in a production displaying no unseemly disproportion, 
filling its proper place, and touching the chords of his heart just when 
they are ready to vibrate to the emotions it would arouse. The latter 
rejoices in the success of his efforts, and the key which discloses the 
mjTstery. The man of excessively refined taste will find much that is 
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painful, undoubtedly, in viewing the pioductions of others, but he will 
also find the more exquisite satisfaction in those which he can ap- 
prove. Such an one, as 1 have before said, will meet with success in 
all his undertakings, and find honor among men. He too is fitted to 
admire the perfections of Nature with the most exalted reverence. 
And who would not prefer pleasures so refined, though balanced 
by pain equally acute, to the torpid existence of him who possesses 
neither ? 

It is one theory of beauty, not wholly unreasonable, that it consists 
in exact and suitable proportions. It is, perhaps, more a practical no- 
tion of the present day, that that is most admirable which answers 
best its end. Grood taste combines the two, making all things propor- 
tional and symmetrical in all their parts, and then adapting them to 
their object and the appropriate occasion. We do not claim for it 
that it includes all that constitutes beauty or excellence, but that it is 
essential to both, and the means through which they are best per- 
ceived. We find it a quality first agreeable, then useful, then abso- 
lutely indispensable. v. 



^t |)mls of tl)e 0aUor'0 £tfe. 

A SALT-WATER SKETCH. 

" The ship is still missiDg ! her mariner's sleep 
Far down in the depths of the fathomless deep ; 
And no tidings shall tell if their death grapple cane 
By disease, or by famine, by flood, or by flame. 
The storm-beaten billows that caselessly roll, 
Shall hide them forever from mortal control ; 
And their tale be untold, and their history unread, 
Till the dark caves of ocean shall give up their dead." 

« Sail Ho ! Close aboard of us !" 

" Where away ^" 

" Right ahead, sir !" 

We were on the Banks of Newfoundland, and moving along with a 
fresh breeze to the eastward. The dense mist, which is continually 
generated upon these Banks, by the mingling of cold waters brought 
by northern winds from the polar regions, with the warm waters 
brought by the Gulf stream from the tropics, rested heavily upon the 
sea and completely enveloped our brig, concealing her head almost 
entirely from the helmsman. The tooting of fishermen's horns, com- 
ing through the fog from many points of the compass, gave notice of 
our proximity to the codfishing fieets which fiock to these shoals at 
certain seasons of the year, from every seaport between Cape Cod 
and Belle Isle. These fishing crafts are generally small schooners, 
heavily built and noted for their weatherly qualities. They fish at 
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their anchors, and cover the Banks in snch numbers as to lie in the 
direct path of merchantmen, bound to and from Europe bj the 
" northern passage ;" and the only knowledge that the mariner has of 
their dangerous proximity is by these tooting horns, which, like the 
cries of children concealed in a forest, are unexplainable by the tra- 
▼eler who has never heard them before. 

It was my morning watch on deck ; and as the last response to my 
" where away ?" came from the forecastle, I caught a momentary 
glimpse of the strange sail lying directly in our course, and, indeed, 
close aboard of us. I saw in an instant that we most go to leeward, 
or come in contact ; in the latter case we should cut the fellow down, 
for he was evidently a small craft — a fisherman at his anchors, and 
all hands aboard fast asleep ! 

** Hard up with your helm !" I shouted at the top of my voice, de- 
termined to startle the whole watch. " Forward there ! flatten in the 
head sheets J and stand by the maintopsail braces!" While, at the 
same moment, I rushed to the trysail halyards, and down came the 
trysail with a run. 

The maneuvre was successful. The good brig sprung to the call 
of her helm, and curveted away gracefully to leeward, just clearing 
the stern of the fisherman, whose watch had been roused rather on* 
ceremoniously — as a Cape Horn watch is sometimes, when a set of 
frozen topsails must be instantly close-reefed ! — appearing in ro6e-e2ff- 
ehemise, commonly called '* shirt tails," a cold article not found in 
Webster, although found everywhere else ! 

Advising the sleepy fisherman to keep his eyes open, and be on the 
lookout when we should happen that way again, the bng was brought 
up to the wind, her canvas was filled, and she stood on her former 
course as though nothing had happened. 

There was an old man on board our brig, who had been several 
voyages with us as sail maker. Sailors, as you are aware, are always 
fond of nicknames ; and messmates are soon known to each other only 
as " Tom," " Dick," " Harry," Ac, But the white hairs of the old 
sailmaker, and his unassuming deportment, which his venerable ex- 
perience by no means warranted, were universally respected by all 
hands ; and no one ever ventured to address him by any more fami- 
liar term than Joseph — the only name by which he was known to the 
crew. Joseph had followed the seas for forty years, and was a thorough 
sailor. He had cruised in whalers and in men-of-war, and had stood in 
every grade of the merchant service. His nautical knowledge and 
experience was consequently very great. I never met with a man 
whose acquaintance with every variety of meteorological phenomena, 
as displayed upon the ocean, was so extensive as his. His predic- 
tions of the changes of weather were accurate and true. On sound- 
ings he could tell the depth of the water by its color, and the estimate 
of the log-line rarely varied from the estimate made by his eye. In* 
deed, Joseph was an exceedingly valuable acquisition to any ship's 
company. But he was unable to do heavy work, for he waa old ; bis 
timbers were infirm, his plankings were falling off, hit spars were weak, 
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and he was expecting soon to be hauled op forever. So he had a watch 
below all night, and during the day he busied himself in mending and 
patching the brig's sails, quietly seated on the leeside of the quarter- 
deck, and never leaving his work unless directed. I was very fond 
of the old man, and was always pleased to see him about in a storm. 
He was on deck whenever it blew hard, though he was not reckoned 
with either of the watches. And the first thing he would do on com- 
ing up from below was to give his clean ducks the regular hitch of an 
old salt, and then plant himself with dignity to windward, and gaze 
steadfastly at the storm, which was playing boisterously with his ven- 
erable locks. He would gaze silently until he had read the storm 
completely, and then he was ready to bear a hand at anything. But 
he never volunteered his nautical knowledge ; he kept it to himself 
until he was asked for it ; and when he gave it, he always maintained 
that respect and deference which a good seaman habitually observes 
to his superiors in command, although they may be his inferiors in 
skill and experience. You may wonder why this old man continued 
to go to sea. It was because he could rest in content nowhere else ; 
I suppose that he would pine away from mental agony, if compelled to 
stay ashore twelve months. The sea was his element ; the ship was 
his home. His eventful life had been spent upon the great deep ; he 
hoped there to end it and to be buried beneath its billows. 

Joseph was on deck when the brig went to leeward to pass the fish- 
ing schooner ; for it was his custom to turn out at four bells of the 
morning watch, and look at the weather, and get ready his day's work. 
And when the brig was once more making her course, and the helm 
had been relieved, and the decks were quiet, as I paced the weather- 
qnarter, Joseph passed to leeward to spread out an old royal, for re- 
pairs. I respected the old sailor, and was glad to talk with him when- 
ever circumstances permitted, for he possessed a vast fiind of adveur 
toroQs story which he had accumulated during a sea life of forty 
years, and which he was always willing to communicate at my re- 
qaest. 

" Those fellows had a lucky escape, Joseph." 

" Yes, sir," said the old man, touching his hat, << and they may 
thank the sharp eyes of the starboard watch, sir." 

" Did you ever run anything down on these Banks ?" I asked, hoping 
to draw him into a narrative. 

" Yes, sir. It was some twenty years ago, and I was first officer 
in the good ship Chevalier, Captain Gerry ; we were eighteen days 
from Liverpool bound into Boston, with a heavy cargo of salt and 
liardware. It was a black night that we came on these Banks, sir, 
snd it began to blow terribly hard from the northeast. The old man 
^as a driver, sir, he always made quick passages, and he was in a 
lurry to get into Boston, for he had a nice family there. But before 
the starboard watch went below he had to shorten sail, which he did 
Hot like to do, so he only put the ship down to single topsails, sir, 
"Vhen they ought to have been double reefed, and only two of them at 
that. But the old ship steered wild, for she was deeply loaded, and 
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she bowled along full a dozen knots, sir, and the wind right over the 
quarter ! Well, I had command of the deck, sir, when the watdies 
were set, and was ordered to keep the ship to her course as loDg as 
she would make it good. But she staggered, sir, and I thought yon 
might see her keel, every now and then, if you would just lay ont on 
the jib-boom. I was afraid of these fishermen ; I knew that they 
could neither scud nor ride at anchor in such a gale, and I thought 
we might cut some of them down while they were lying-to, for they 
are weatherly boats, you know, sir, and will lay-to like a duck, with 
only the smallest bit of a mainsail spread. There was some danger 
of ice, too, sir, as we had seen considerable of it the day before, and 
the spray that came on board was very cold. I did not like the nun- 
ner the old man had of driving before such a gale and in such a pdiier* 
ish spot, sir ; but it was my duty to obey orders if I broke ownen, 
and I kept the ship to her course, though I did not like the way she 
went along, for she complained terribly, and seemed to think she was 
abused. Well, it might have been about two bells, sir, I was standing 
aft by the wheel ; we had two men steering the old ship, for she acted 
ugly, and it was all we could do to make her go along steady. I had 
my eye to windward, sir ; the breeze seemed to freshen and the top 
of a sea would tumble over the quarter occasionally, and I began to 
think it was time to call the Captain and heave the ship to ; when, all 
of a sudden, the ship lifted herself right up, sir, just like a whale in 
his last flurry, and made a bound, and a recoil, and a plunge, sir, and 
the topgallant masts, fore and aft, went off to leeward ! I thought all 
the watch had gone too, sir, for I could see or hear nothing of them 
on deck, sir, and every thing was in confusion ! I jumped to my feet, 
and heard terrible cries of distress going astern, but the ship seemed 
to be driving on as before ! I shouted to the men on the forecastle, 
and we hove the ship to instantly, to see what was the matter. Well, 
sir, we had run right over a smack which was laying to, and we had 
cut her right in halves, sir ! The old man came up, and all the sta^ 
board watch, and we hung out lanterns and threw overboard floats, 
for you know, sir, a boat could not live in such a sea. Well, we laid 
by till morning, but never a thing did we see of the poor fellows! 
Their's was a sad fate, sir,'' added the old sailor, with emotion. ^ Old 
Davy took them down to his locker without even calling the watch! 
I never cross these Banks, sir, without thinking of that smack, and 
hearing those terrible cries of distress floating off astern !" 
'* And did you never learn who it was you ran down ?" 
*' No, sir ; nobody knows to this day who those poor fellows were 
that the old Chevalier sent to their long account ! She was a fine 
ship, sir, that old Chevalier, and many a lucky run she made when I 
was aboard of her. Why, sir, she was crossing these Banks one 
night in winter, it blew a tremendous gale right in our teeth, with 
snow and a heavy sea running. Before the watches were set, we 
hove the ship to under a close-reefed maintopsail and forespencer, 
and made every thing snug for the night, and I took charge of the 
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deck. The old ship, sir, was a fine sea-boat ; she rode like a Mother 
Carey, and wouldn't allow any water to board her. She was as com- 
fortable a craft in a storm, as ever floated. But she is gone now, sir ; 
some giddy young fellow piled up her timbers on the Bahamas, and I 
thought I had lost a friend, sir, when I heard she was dead. Well, 
air, as I was going to tell you, the watch had not more than got below, 
when the lookout on the forecastle sang out, SM close aboard, on the 
weather bow I I instantly put the helm up, sir, and gave orders to let 
the ship pay off. But the stranger did exactly the same thing, and we 
came together with an awful crash, just abaft the fore chains. The 
<^ ship trembled, sir, you must know, and I thought her' last struggle 
had come. But the fellow soon went adrift from us, leaving his fore- 
rigging on our decks. The old Chevalier had no notion of giving up 
the ghost, sir, and she swung back upon a sea and came down again 
upon the stranger, cutting him right amidships ! We could do nothing 
with the old ship, sir, she seemed to be mad and determined to crush 
the fellow. It was a small bark axkd she was sinking ; we got our 
laatems over the side and helped the crew climb abosid. But there 
was one poor fellow that we could not get up ; he grasped a rope's 
end hanging over the bows and called to us to haul him up. ^ But be- 
fore we could get him up, sir, the old ship plunged down again upon 
the bark, and crushed the poor fellow right between the vessels ! It 
was a horrible thing, sir ! We suffered badly in our spars, stove in 
our bows, and lost our anchors. We sounded the pumps, but the ship 
was as dry as she was when she slid from the stocks. Weil, sir, we 
lay by till morning, and saw the wreck of the poor bark go down to 
the bottom ! Now, sir, there is few people that think we sailors suf- 
fer any such things. The landsmen know nothing about the perib of 
the ocean, sir ; I have seen much of them in my life." 

The brig had been running on a taut bowline all the morning ; but 
I observed that the wind was now veering around to the South'ard 
and West'ard, and it was necessary to trim ship ; so leaving the old 
•ailmaker to patch up the royal, I attended to the immediate duties of 
the deck. 

The perils of a seaman's life are, as Joseph said, little realized by 
landsmen. In your luxurious and comfortable home, you take up the 
daily sheet, and read of melancholy disasters at sea ; of floating frag*' 
ments of wrecks ; of ships that sailed gallantly from port and have 
never been heard from ; of the sailor washed from the yardarm, or 
pitched from the giddy masthead to sink, in angry waters, '' unkneiled, 
uncoffined, and unknown ;" of his death in foreign climes by burning 
fevers, by the hands of barbarous savages, by hunger, and by cold ; of 
his bones whitening the cannibals' shore, or the dungeons of a for- 
eign prison. But you realize little of the magnitude of these perils 
and distresses, and consequently give the sailor little of your sympa- 
thy. Missionary ships spread their canvas to carry the Glad Tidings 
to the heathen, and the prayers of all Christians follow after them. 
But — ^because of ignorance, perhaps — ^no prayer goes up for the ad- 
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yenturous crew who peril the same, and greater dangers, that the same 
great ends may be attained.* 

To me there is no class of men more interesting than seamen, and 
none more worthy of sympathies. The sailor leads a peculiar life ; 
bat it is a life of enterprise — an enterprise that stiffens all the ambi- 
tious energies of man into a sturdy form. Inuring him to self-denial, 
to toil, to patient endurance ; making him indifferent to danger, and 
mindful only of duty, it develops manhood to an extent which no other 
circumstances can. Roving everywhere, brought into contact with all 
mankind, battling with all the extremes of Nature, dealing with the 
very symbols of Omnipotence, and ever hanging, as it were by a thread, 
over Eternity, he necessarily possesses feelings and impulses which 
no other men have, and becomes, in all that belongs to our comnaon 
humanity, " the manliest of men." There is nothing tame in such a 
character. An air of heroism, of noble generosity, gathers about it ;— 
a something attractive, borrowed from the mysterious depths of the 
ocean — a something which landsmen know nothing of. 

We had a short run from the Banks up to the Azores. And leaving 
these beautiful islands — in whose shadows we slumbered, becalmed, 
for seveial days — we bore up for Gibraltar with a spanking breeze, 
that gave a rare opportunity to our bonnie bark to show her fleet 
qualities. 

It was at the close of a lovely day — the second from the islands- 
while the brig was bowling along gloriously to the Eastward, under 
every rag of canvas which she could carry, that, as we were seated 
at the supper table, the officer of the deck announced something adrift 
off the weather bow. All hands were instantly up and eager to as- 
certain what it was, that was about to vary the monotony of our voy- 
age. The object was at some distance to windward, and, by the glass, 
appeared to be a wreck. 

" In with your stun' sails !" — " Ease off the weather braces !"— 
" Luff !" — and the brig, close-hauled on the starboard tack, made rapid 
approach to the object, which, as it arose and fell in the surging of the 
sea, proved to be a vessel bottom up ! As we ranged alongside, the 
rays of the setting sun gleamed cheerfully upon her bright coppered 
bottom, and the idle waves tumbled playfully against her oaken sides ; 
but where were the brave hearts that once peopled her decks ! Who 
survived to tell the mysterious story of the disaster that swept into 
Eternity an unfortunate crew, 

" When the nights were long and the tptm ran high, 
And the moon hid her face in the depths of the sky ; 
And the mast was strained, and the canvas rent« 
By some demon, on angry message sent V* 

* Capt Wilkes, of the American Navy, says, as the result of bis extensive observt* 
tion, *' that if a tenth part of the labor, means and prayers, which are bestowed npoii 
the missions, were given to the seamen themselves, the benefit of the cause of mii- 
frions would be far greater in every missionary station than it now is." 
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I. 

I never was satisfied with studying a single feature in the character 
of great men. I wish to make myself thoroughly acquainted with the 
great and good of all ages, to regard them as friends, and to derive 
from their lives lessons of wisdom and profit. It gives me pleasure 
to be inducted into the mysteries of the inner life of poets and philos- 
ophers — ^to understand how they regarded mooted questions of politics 
and morals — to know the associates of their leisure hours — to enter 
into their sympathies and prejudices — to love the objects of their love, 
and to tremble at whatever inspired them with dread. The knowledge 
of the private excellencies of those who have won the admiration of 
mankind, throws the halo of affection around them ; and if they had 
faults, the reflection that such favored beings were not infallible, recon- 
ciles me to the foibles of my less gifled friends. Genius in its might 
is a glorious object of contemplation. I love to look upon the man of 
ample mental endowments, making life a reality, finding in his daily 
observations occupation for his mind ; and while moderate in prosperity, 
strotig in buffeting the waves of adversity. Such an example gives 
one satisfaction in attending to the ordinary duties which too often 
seem mere drudgery. Genius in its weakness impresses a warning 
upon the ardent expectant of wealth and fame. I never think of Bums 
or Byron, of Edgar A. Poe, or any favorite of genius, who has de- 
stroyed his body, and mind, and soul, by dissipation, without a firmer 
conviction that the proudest mental endowments are worse than worth- 
less without a heart filled with holy affection, and a life governed by 
the plain but sterling code of strict moral principle. 

It is especially a favorite idea with me, that in order to enter fully 
into the spirit of a poem, we must know the springs of the author's 
thought and action. Poetical productions are essentially different 
from the works of mechanism, or the ordinary fruits of mental labor. 
A poet's mind is not like a smithy, in which, by dint of blowing and 
hammering and filing, a finished work can be fashioned. Beneath the 
labors of the artist, enrobed in the vestment of words, is that which 
forever connects the poem with the poet. The soul of all poetry 
leads us back to the hearts and souls of its authors. The printed 
words are but a part of the productions of any true son of poesy. 
His life is a component part of his works ; introductory and explana- 
tory to the published verses. In this we find a glossary, a comment- 
ary, from which we readily grasp his meaning in its depth and extent. 
For this reason I take especial delight in every thing that serves to 
elucidate the character and circumstances of my favorite authors. 

In the perusal of poems relating to human life particularly, it seems 
to me eminently desirable to be informed of the disposition and con- 
dition of the writers. The " King's Quair" illustrates my meaning. 
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James the First, of Scotland, nearly cotemporary with Chaucer, 
composed a poem descriptive of his own imprisonment and release. 
It is touching in itself ; but how infinitely is its tenderness and beauty 
increased even by the slight knowledge furnished by Washington Ir- 
ving's sketch of the royal poet ! Every incident connected with the 
king's confinement, the first appearance of Lady Jane Somerset to him, 
his restoration to his country and his throne partially through her in- 
fluence, and her devotion to her royal husband when be was beset by 
assassins, throw a charm of truthfulness and reality about the " Quaii^ 
which it does not otherwise possess. Almost all poems appear to 
me but the figures of a painting ; generally the most important and 
most striking feature. But the back-ground, the accompaniments, are 
indispensable to a full appreciation of the work. This relief to the 
principal figures, the life of the author affords. 

Some productions, indeed, are of such character that we forget the 
writer while we study them ; but even in the case of these, we soon 
strive to become more intimate with one whose song has delighted us, 
and has inspired us with higher thoughts and loftier aspirations. Mil- 
ton's great epic divests us for the time of the idea of an author, as 
much perhaps as any work can divest us. Wrapt m his sublime im- 
aginings, we become oblivious of every thing but heaven and hell, and 
the fall of our first parents. Soon, however, the thought of the poet 
flashes upon the mind. We learn his character ; we recognize him 
as a humble Puritan of the strictest sect, as a patriot of the most de- 
voted class, and as one of the first scholars of any age ; we sympa- 
thize with him in his blindness. Then, turning from the author, we 
take up again his grand conceptions, and enter more heartily into his 
spirit and meaning than ever before. 

To me, at least, even Milton, prince of poets as he is, becomes greater 
by the consideration that he surrendered all the ease and happiness 
of literature to devote the whole force of his talents and industry to 
the defense of English liberty. I say nothing here of Milton's four 
treatises on Divorce. But his politick writings add to the glory of 
even the author of " Paradise Lost." . His position among poets is 
made more enviable, by his devotion to freedom, and by his refusal to 
receive the bribes of royalty. Among the fir^t of poets, he is not too 
elevated to derive additional honor from the " Areopagitica," the '' Ei- 
konoclastes," " The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates," and " The 
Defenses of the English People." His conduct evinces a soul, great 
for deed, as well as for word ; a soul inspired with the sublime poetry 
of life and liberty. Patriot-poet! eminently distinguished in each 
noble sphere, John Milton occupies a place in the heart of every 
friend of liberty who speaks the English language, and lives under 
English laws, to which it is difficult for any other mortal to attain. I 
take more intense delight in the poetry of Milton, when I contemplate 
him also as the ablest defender of the rights of the people against 
royal prerogatives ; so also his poetic fame magnifies his public labors. 
His sonnet to Cyriac Skinner, on his blindness, keeps continually be- 
fore me all his noble qualities. While this remains, the world ought 
never to forget Milton, either as a poet or a patriot : 
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** Cyriac, this three yean* day, theee eyes, though clear, 

To outward riew, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of lijrht, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughont the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; hot still bear np, and steer 

Right onward. What supports rae, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them, overplied 
* In liberty's defense, my noble task. 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask, 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide." 



II. 

" To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose nnder the heaven : 
* « « a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing." 

EOCLESIASTSS ill, 1, 5. 

A strange interest appears to hang over all connected witli the " art, 
science, and mystery" of courtship. Even to one, like myself, not in- 
ducted into the arcana of the Order of Cupid, ohservation and the con- 
fessions of my friends, furnish a degree of knowledge sufficient to 
make this stage of human development an occasional subject of re- 
flection. Standing aloof from the Knights of the Blind God, I ob- 
serve, unprejudiced, the tactics of the Order. I notice how soon two 
lovers embrace the idea that the world has been condensed into them- 
selves ; how soon they conceive that they only — a second Adam and 
a second Eve — possess the earth as anew Eden; and how completely they 
forget that any others tlftin themselves have opinions and affections to 
be regarded. I perceive, too, how oblivious they are of the fact that 
nine-tenths of those who are older than themselves have had a like 
experience in the service of the son of Venus, and have only been 
released from his chains by making a confession of their weakness at 
H}rmen's altar. It is quite remarkable, also, that every person smitten 
with another's charms, allows only this other individual to have a voice 
in determining questions of propriety in their intercourse. The dis- 
ease seems to be Characterized by an utter disregard for the rules of 
etiquette, and for the convenience and pleasure of any third person. 
Catullus, the best of amatory poets, in an ode which every lover can 
understand and appreciate, even if he knows nothing of Latin, and 
which every one who has the least knowledge of Latinity can read, 
if he knows nothing of love, thus cooes 

" Ad Lesbiam.** 

" Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemns ; 
Rumoresque senum severiomm 
Omnes unius ssstimemus assis. 
Soles occidere et redire poesunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit breyis lux. 
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Nox ett perpetua ana dormieDda. 

Da mi baaia miUe, deinde ccotam, 

Dein mille altera, dein ■eeonda eentaiDf 

Dein usque altera milJe denide centum : 

Dein, cum millia multa fecerimuif 

Conturbabimuflilla, ne aciamua, 

Aut ne quia mains myidere possit. 

Cum tantum seiat ease basiomm." Cmrmen V. 



Perhaps it does not become one who is a bachelor in the present, 
and who looks forward to years of bachelorship, to find fault with any 
of those customs which lovers usually follow : the Scriptures, too, de- 
clare there is " a time to embrace." Nor ought I, possibly, to ques- 
tion the validity of the rule suggested by the poet, to " care not a far- 
thing for the remarks of too strict old people." My only privilege, I 
suppose, is to suffer every one to *' do as seemeth good in his own 
eyes," and to continue my study of human nature, as exhibited in the 
manifestation of affection. 

Public assemblies, concerts, and lectures, afford an excellent oppor^ 
tunity for observing the process of courtship. Without any breach of 
decorum, persons who make themselvs conspicuous by their attentions 
to each oQier, become the objects of general scrutiny. One can not 
fail to notice how the sound of external music seems to die away be- 
fore the higher melody of sympathetic and throbbing hearts ; nor is it 
less remarkable how the publicity of the place appears to be forgot- 
ten in the consciousness of a single presence. Such observations 
carry with them a strong conviction of the truth of the ancient myth 
that Love is a blind god, and that he is a god causing blindness. I 
would not utter a word, even in sport, against the holiness of affec- 
tion and the propriety of manifesting it, on suitable occasions. But 
there is also " a time to refrain from embracing." 

Here, again, I shall not attempt to reason with such as differ from 
me. On die contrary, I shall seek grounds of justification for those 
who choose public halls as the scenes of their courtship. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to discover advantages in their mode of procedure. Be- 
sides affording opportunity to secure testimony in case of a suit for 
breach of promise, they present to others a means of learning how 
the " mystery" should be conducted : they act as fuglemen to the Or- 
der of Knights of the Blind God. Thus it may be possible for one 
to become quite an adept, without the usual routine of service. This 
public method allows, too, of a display of ability in conducting af- 
fairs of the heart, and conduces, perhaps, to general expertness in the 
art. In this age, when every thing is reduced to general principles 
and brought under general rules, one who delights in the prevalence 
of exact and comprehensive sciences, may be pardoned for suggesting, 
in addition, that the practice of public courtship affords a most favora- 
ble opportunity for discovering the principles and establishing the 
rules which shall reduce affairs of the heart to the certainty and defi- 
niteness of a fixed science. 

£. H. R. 
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<Dttr Scl)ool SixstttSB. 

Ours was a quiet country village high up on the mountain range 
which divides Berkshire county from the Connecticut valley. Its 
nncleus consisted of a church, a store, and a tavern, around which in 
various directions were scattered some thirty dwelling houses, tenant- 
ed by a sturdy race of home-spun farmers, whose stout barns and am- 
ple outhouses attested the thrift of their owners. It could also (as can 
all other country villages, I believe) vaunt of a " Green," a sign-poet, 
and a blacksmiUi's shop. Its chief curiosity, and one which was reg- 
ularly exhibited to all new comers, who were not in too great a hurry, 
was a precipitous pile of rough and ragged rocks, a short distance in 
the rear of the church. From its summit was a wide view of the sur- 
rounding country, stretching eastward to Mt. Tom and westward to 
Gray Lock. 

At the time of which I speak, the elevated situation of our village 
rendered all modes of communication with the valley below, difficult 
and uncertain, and consequently for a large part of the year, our little 
community was a world by itself. Isolated thus, and restricted as we 
were in our attention, to the events of our own little sphere, a unity of 
thought and feeling drew us closely together, and we could boast of a 
harmony which society on a larger scale rarely attains. But of late 
years, a change has been wrought in all that region, forbidding as its 
aspect then was. A railroad now passes within a mile of our church, 
and a doien times a day you can hear the heavy pantings of the iron 
horse as he toils up the long acclivity from the valley below ; and his 
shrill neighing as he thunders off on his way to the westward. The 
old church, with its steep roof and towering spire, has given way to a 
more fashionable edifice — the Green has been enclosed with a neat 
white paling — the tavern has been metamorphosed into a Hotel, and 
Boston dailies come to us damp from the press. Our farmers, when 
ihey meet now, instead of conjecturing the probable market price of 
potatoes and cheese, talk sagely concerning the prospects of the tariff, 
and the probable fate of the Wilmot proviso. The ladies meet to crit- 
icise Graham's fashion-plate, and to decide the merits of " Bulwer's 
last" 

But to go back. Our school house stood across the green from the 
church. It had once been painted red, but sun and storm had changed 
the red to a dusky brown ; and wind and weather had made strange 
liavoc with its outer covering. A single glance at the hieroglyphics on 
the desks and benches within, hieroglyphics stranger than any Cham- 
pollion ever deciphered, would convince you at once that Yankee sons 
«f Yankee sires had been its occupants. The initials of my own name 
^ere there, carved with the first *'jacknife'' I ever owned. I have 
Earned away many a long sunny afternoon in my seat there, watching 
the shadows of the tall beech trees as they lengthened down the hill side 
sod fell across the brook at its base. In the winter season, the 
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green used often to be transformed into the Cftmp ground of hostile 
armies. I have been present there at the storming and capitulation of 
many snow-walled forts. Many an imaginary Napoleon has there sus- 
tained a Waterloo defeat, and seen the star of a fancied destiny go out 
forever. Would that all wars were as bloodless as those. And yet 
when I remember the fiery passions which the ardor of conflict used 
to excite in the breasts of those mimic warriors, I do not wonder 
that men so often become transformed into demons, and rare and rage 
so like incarnate fiends on the field of battle. 

Our teacher was Lizzie P , who resided in the family of her 

uncle, Col. Jones, at the farther extremity of the Tillage. I^ wis but 
recently that she had come among us, and her appearance excited 
quite a sensation in our quiet community. There were many in our 
midst who could remember when her mother had been the belle of the 
Tillage — ^the central planet around which reToIved a host of rustic td- 
mirers ; and the presiding divinity of every quilting frolic and sleigh- 
ing party for miles around. She was a general favorite and every- 
body rejoiced at what was termed her good fortune, when she married 

and removed to the city of A , where her husband had lately been 

installed as the junior partner in a flourishing mercantile establishment. 
There Lizzie was born, and passed her early years surrounded by all 
the appliances of wealth and fashion — loved, petted and courted as the 
beautiful daughter of the wealthy merchant, and heiress expectant of 
his fortune. But alas ! Lizzie's story was that of many others as love- 
ly and delicate as she. Unfortunate commercial speculations bid 
ruined her father, and his elegant mansion had passed, under the aoc- 
tioneer's hammer, into other hands. Then came a humbler residence 
in a more obscure quarter of the city, where her father, worn down bf 
his fruitless efibrts to retrieve his fallen fortunes, was assailed by a lin- .^ 
gering disease ; and after months of sufiering, soothed and cheered i] 
only by the unwearied attention of his wife and daughter, he sunk into 
the grave. But Lizzie's trials were not yet ended. Anxiety and con- 
stant watching had preyed upon her mother's feeble frame, and in s 
few weeks she was laid beside her husband in the crowded city of 
the dead. Poor Lizzie ! The last drop of misery was now added, 
and the brimming cup overflowed. As she turned away from her 
mother's grave, a sense of her utter loneliness fell with a crushing 
weight on her heart, already swollen with anguish. Every thing within 
and around her was as ray less as the grave, and not a single gleam of 
light illumined her future. She prayed for death with an almost mi- 
niac wildness, as a glad relief from the oppressing heaviness of her 
desolation. But the tempest of her grief soon spent its force, and & 
sluggish calm succeded. A violent fever set in, which unseated her 
reason, and for a time seemed likely to end her earthly trials with her 
life. But the powers of Nature rallied at length — the fever left her 
Teins — ^reason resumed its empire, and the glow of returning health 
soon mantled her cheek. But henceforth Lizzie was a new being. 
All her former life seemed to her more like a dream than a reality; a 
dreanii neverthelesi, which had left a deep and abiding impression on 
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her mind. But the night ishades had passed away, and a glorious 
morning light was shining around her. The dream of life's brilliant 
illusions had vanished, and she felt their insufficiency to satisfy the 
longings of an earnest soul. She had awakened to a new existence, 
and saw a new destiny stretching on before her. She had caught 
^mjpses of a world beyond the grave, compared with which, earth 
and its trifles were nothing-worth, and she determined that henceforth 
she would rate them at their proper value. She would no longer live 
for herself alone, but in tbe humble sphere of her future life, she would 
aim at the attainment of life's great end. Animated by these lofty 
aspirations, and strong in this new strength, she joyfully accepted the 
offer which her kind-hearted uncle made her, of a home beneath his 
loof, and left forever the scene of her past trials and sorrows. She 
was received with open arms, for the story of her sufferings, which 
had preceded her, had enlisted in her favor the sympathy of all, and 
nuny were the expressions of kindness which greeted her coming. 

But Lizzie's independent spirit would not allow her to be a burden 
anywhere, so long as she had strength to be active. She proposed at 
once to take the charge of our school, trusting to her own energy to 
overcome the obstacles, when her want of experience might lay in the 
way of success. I remember well the day when she commenced her 
labors. It was a bright May morning ; the desks and the benches of 
the old school house had been carefully scrubbed and scoured, and the 
floor sprinkled with clean, white sand. Boughs, cut from the maples 
had been fixed in the empty fire-place, and hung up in the comers of 
the room. A set of new, white curtains had been suspended at the 
windows, and a vase of early spring flowers stood on the teacher's ta- 
ble. The children had gathered in groups around the door to await 
her arrival, and various were the speculations regarding her appear- 
ance and probable mode of procedure in the school room. All knew 
that Lizzie had never attended a *' District School," and the natural 
inference was that she must be very ignorant of a teacher's duties. 
She greeted us each with a winning smile and a pleasant word, as she 
entered our circle, and each heart leaped forth in a fervid response. 
After a short and simple prayer, she described to us, in her own sweet 
way, the mode of her own early education — told us how little she 
knew of the usages and customs of our school — that she should de- 
pend on our assistance and good behavior to make it pleasant to us as 
well as herself. She should love us, she said, if we were obedient 
to her, and kind to one another, but it would grieve her heart to see us 
willfully doing wrong. Her mild and persuasive manner secured at 
once our confidence and aflection, and she never had occasion to resort 
to harsher measures to control us. She could at a glance overawe even 
the mischievous Dick Parker, the pest of the village, the plague of 
his own home, and the terror of the school girls, whom he took an es- 
pecial delight in teasing and vexing. Never was teacher so patient 
and gentle as Lizzie, and never was teacher's patience and gentleness 
repaid with so fond a love. She interested herself in our childish 
sports — composed our petty differences, shared our joys, and consoled 
us in our griefs. There was always a strife among the girls to see 
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who should gain her first kiss in the morning, and who shoald haye 
her hand in her walk home at night. She would often accompany us 
in our noonday rambles in the woods, where, seating as aromd her on 
the green mossy bank, she would examine for ns the flowers which 
we brought her — would point out their beauties and describe the uses 
of their several parts. Sometimes she would give us their barbarous 
botanical names, and then laugh at our perplexity, when fifteen min- 
utes after we tried to repeat them. 

Nor were Lizzie's labors of love confined to her school. She had a 
heart overflowing with kind and generous sympathies, and wherever in 
the village there was sickness and sorrow, there was Lizzie to com- 
fort and assist. One glance of her sunny face could smooth the gloom- 
iest brow, and make the cold heart warm again. No one could pre- 
pare the nauseous draught more skillfully than Lizzie, and no slap 
around the sick bed was lighter than her's. Old Granny Blake, who 
lived in a humble cottage just in the outskirts of the village, was an 
especial object of her tenderness and care. Like Lizzie she had once 
seen better days — ^had once been surrounded by children and friends, 
and looked forward to a quiet old age in the bosom of her family. But 
her husband had died long years ago, and one by one her children had 
followed him to the graveyard, and she was left to struggle akme with 
the infirmities of age. During the warm summer weather, she wu 
able by her own exertions, to drive away want from her dwelling. 
But with the cold, bleak air of Autumn usually came a painful rheu- 
matic afiiection, which stiffened her limbs and confined her almost wholly 
within doors. And then how slowly and wearily wore away the hours to 
the poor widow, by her lonely hearth ! But Lizzie's coming kindled a 
new light within her humble dwelling. She was not so much alone ss 
formerly, for many of Lizzie's leisure hours were spent at her fire-side, 
and the widow's heart grew young again beneath the aunshine of her 
cheerful spirit. On many a winter evening, when the snow lay deep 
over all the fields, and the wind was howling fiercely across the hills, 
did Lizzie brave the cold and drifts to see that the widow was warm 
and comfortable. 

And thus bleasing and blest Lizzie's days passed quietly away. Her 
meek, unobtrusive goodness had won its way to every heart and each 
tongue echoed her praise. For two years, summer and winter, she 
continued to discharge her duties in the school-room, and next only to 
their filial love, was the aflection with which each pupil regarded her. 
But during the latter part of the second winter, it was noticed that her 
health began to fail. She did not complain — she intermitted none of 
her duties — her eye had lost none of its light, and her smile was ts 
cheerful as ever. But her step was not so elastic as formerly — a lan- 
guor, a seeming weariness had difiused itself over her frame, and cha- 
racterized her movements. A dry, hollow cough had made its appetr- 
ance, and a hectic flush played fitfully over her cheek, which was oto 
succeeded by a death-like paleness. Her uncle, who had learned to 
regard her with parental fondness, took the alarm and earnestly be- 
sought her to discontinue her labors and resort to medical aid. Lisio 
lulled at his fioany for iha had none of her own, and said that her 
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coming vacation would recruit her strength and make her well again. 
But each day the pain in her side was more severe — she grew weaker 
and more languid, and often was obliged to dismiss us before the cus- 
tomary round of her duties was completed. At length one morning, 
the boar to open the school arrived and Lizzie was not there. It was 
the first time she had ever been late, and we felt that something unu- 
sual must have occurred to detain her, and when it was known that a se- 
vere paroxysm of coughing had been followed by a profuse hemorrhage, 
and that now Lizzie was lying exhausted on the bed from which it seem- 
ed as though she was never to rise again, the younger children wept 
aloud, and the older ones looked in each other's faces with silent con- 
cern. Our books were quietly laid away, the school-room was closed 
and we turned homewards with heavy hearts. That day we forgot our 
accustomed sports, and when we met the eager inquiry was, ** Will 
our teacher die ?" But towards evening she had revived, and in a 
few days had so far regained her strength, that she spoke of resuming 
her duties in the school-room. But this idea her physician and friends 
peremptorily forbid, and a fresh attack of bleeding convinced her that 
they were right. It was a sore trial to Lizzie to give up her school, 
and one which cost her many bitter tears. She acquiesced at length, 
stipulating only, that she might meet her scholars once again, and 
speak to them her parting words. Several weeks elapsed before she 
was pronounced strong enough to endure the fatigue, but one morning 
when the snow had all gone from the hills, and the meadows were no 
longer damp with its moisture, word came that Lizzie would meet us 
at the school-room ; and we were soon gathered in our seats with our 
teacher again in our midst. There was a bright flush on her hollow 
cheek, and her sunken eye gleamed with an unnatural lustre. But she 
seemed to us more bright and beautiful than ever, and her tremulous tones 
fell with an unwonted sweetness from her lips. She called us around 
her and spoke of the days that were passed ; of the happiness, with 
which our love for her had filled her heart, and the delight she had ex- 
perienced in seeing our minds unfold under her training. But the time 
was come when she could be our teacher no longer. Another would 
soon take her place, and she intreated us to be as kind to one another, 
and as obedient to her successor as we had been to her. Her life, she 
said, was fast ebbing away, and in a few weeks at most we should see 
the grass growing over her grave. But she was willing and glad to go. 
To her there was nothing terrible in death, however fearful it might 
appear to our young minds. A home had been prepared for her among 
the Angels where she was going to dwell forever, and whither she 
urged us to follow her. She ceased at length, overcome by her feel- 
ings, and we sobbed forth our last good-bye, as she gave us her part- 
ing kiss. During the few remaining weeks of her life she suffered 
much, but uncomplainingly, and when death came to her relief, he met 
with a cordial welcome. In a pleasant nook of our village graveyard 
they laid her emaciated form, and on the gentle mound that was piled 
above it, the wild flowers which we planted there, still shed their 
yearly fragrance, and each child in the village can point you to the 
grave of Our School Mistress. b. w. b. 
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diitot'e arable. 

rd write, bMftDM I wmid not help ft— TV» Croicb. 

It if only beeauM we can't help it that we sH down to indulge in a ahcrt waibUe 
to the dear reader. ' The fiust o' the bimeflB iMj* we bayegot a dreadfol cold and it 
Beems to have seated itself right on our bump of benevolence, entirely intermptiitf 
the functions of that organ, and stirring up a most villainous misanuiropical neaf 
ache. But we reckon we are not alone in this misfortune, for, if we are not mis- 
taken, ' as mony as nine frae eyerj ten amang ye' are afflicted by the same malady. 
And it is not surprising when we consider how 

* Wantar lingarin*, ehiUi the Up o' May*, 
as it were, and how successiye snows, thaws, and rains, have made the city one eter- 
nal quagmire for two or three weeks past. We have unquestionably had of late a 
yery thorough specimen of the New Hayen beauties so lavishly extolled. For our 
own part, aiter a residence of about four years here, wc are unable to find suffi- 
cient ground for the profuse laudations so generally heaped upon the * Oity of Elnu.' 
Certainly its beauty cannot consist in its environs. Qo a mile from the Green in anj 
direction, and muen less in moat, and if you don't come plump upon the 'bfiny 
deep,' or up(Mi a salt marsh, enriched by fertility stolen from otner shores, you will 
finayourseu surrounded by leyel, Sahara-like plains, so sandy and barren that even 
the fruitfulest season fails to giye them the emerald tint Not can it consist in its 
azdutecture. There is hardly an elegant building, public or private, in the wfade 
city. They are either great, square, ungainly piles of brick, or yery cheap monot- 
onous wooden buildings, with neither taste norgrandeur. Perhaps we ought to ex- 
cept two or three stuccoed dwellings in Chapel Street, which are so very nice that 
it really seems a pity that they should stand * ou' door,' particularly nights and rainy 
daysl 

" But, Mr. Editor," says some one, "the Elms 1 the Elms ! you haye foigotten the 
glorious, unparalleled Mms I" We know it is pleasant to walk by the side of a 
h>yely damsel, with unfathomable eyes, on a mild summer night, beneath a canopy 
of leaves that shake through upon you a quiyering network of moonshine, though 
we question, after all, whether it is not more delightful to haye the moon's face and 
your own shine upon the transparent features of the other unobstructed! We knov 
it is pleasant on a midsummer noon to enjoy the cool protection of these elms, and 
we Imow, too, that they, together with the Qreen, constitute a beautiful scene, ooca- 
sionally, during a few of the warmer months when showers are frequent ; provided 
always, they l^ not too abundant, for then it is horrid muddy ! But how is it in the 
Winter I Imagine yourself in the midst of a primeval forest with the winds bowl- 
ing, and the thick boughs intercepting even the slight warmth of a low, southern sun. 
Doesn't the yery idea make you shiver and quake from head to foot ? What bet- 
ter is New Haven on a December day ! How delip^htful to have the sim shut off 
from the cold pavements all day, and to go shiyenng and chattering along in the 
dusky shade of these heauUful elms 1 And, even in Sunmier, except late in the 
Spring and early in the Fall, when slight showers are common, what convenient 
roosts, do these leaves afibrd to the unparalleled clouds of dust that rise from the 
unpaved streets I — ^presenting to the eye, on a sweltering day, the most excruciatJof 
signt inutfinable. As to mud, during a great part of eight months, more or less, it 
varies in depth from six inches to a foot, continumg so late in the Spring, (this season 
in particular,) that it becomes a ' Slough of Despond' eyen to the old indurated 
inluibitanta Oh ! it will do to talk and write poetry about these elms and the 
imequaled beauties of the city, and eyen to dwell here a month or two just at the 
proper season, but, for ourselves, we may be allowed to express the hope that, if not 
mconsistent with our usefulness, our lot for life may be cast in some otner portion of 
this terrestrial sphere. 

The mutations of Fashion seem to indicate the approach of a day, when the two 
texes will be no longer distinguished from each otner by peculiar modes of dress. 
A determined effort is making to transfer the gentlemen's standing collar and cravat 
to the oppoBite sex, with considerable, though as yet not yery f^eral success. The 
ladiat* ' Joaey/ 'Yiaits,* ta teoeaiLj so common, are but poor imitationa of a qport» 
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man's monkejjacket and a gentleman's sack coat And as for boots, Mrs. Famham 
says that the California belles promenade in regular cowhides, whose leggins termi- 
nate at the knee-pan I The emtress of the ' Neva England Offering com^ains, in a 
recent number which lies before us, of the inconvenience of the * flowing vestments' 
(quite a general term) of her sex, and goes strongly for (not into, just vet^ coat and 
pants, or, as she more modestly expresses it, * blouse and pantalettes. If we may 
express our opinion upon a subject in which we are of course far less competent 
than the editress of the above-mentioned excellent Monthly, (so much for a comdii- 
ment 1 yet none the less sincere,) we should say that not only convenience out 
beauty is to be taken into the account in considering the propriety of any article of 
dress. If both these coincide in recommending a •(Sian^e oi style, there can be no 
reason why it should not be adopted. But if they conflict, the lesser good must, of 
course, be sacrificed to the greater. Now as beauty exists in various degrees and 
forms in different individuals, it is evident that no uniform and universal nues can be 
established. Hear, for illustration, the Scotchman discourse on flounces. ' Whaf s 
mair ridiculous,' says he, ' than sax tier o' floonces on the tail o' the sown o' a bit fat 
dumpy cretur, wi' unco short legs, and stiddn' out ^j and sair, baitib before and be- 
hin', beside a tall, straught, elegant lassie, wha bears alang her floonces as gloriously 
as the rising morning trails her clouds through amane the dews on the mountain-taps.' 
The ' floonces' evidently set off the ' tall la^e' in admirable fashion, but it is quite 
as plain that a little less of the material would suit the ' fat cretur* as well. We do 
not know but the ends both of beauty and convenience would be answered, were a 
portion, greater or less, of the female sex to adopt, according to the editreas's wish, 
' the school-girl costume,' (a costume rather difficult to describe,) though we are 
inclined to think that in ' quite a number' of cases it would be better for beauty's 
sake to sacrifice the additional convenience. 

The Indicator, from Amherst, has just been laid on our table, and though we 
have had no time to peruse it, from a cursory examination we should judffe it to be 
of the usual richness. The editors appear to be in high spirits and good courage, 
though in pronouncing their farewell they are evidently saadened by many a fond 
memory and tender regret Their young child, as was natural, seems to have en- 
twined itself closely about their hearts ; and in truth it is entirely worthy of their 
affectionate regards. We have been highly gratified, brothers of Amherst, to ob- 
serve your excellent success, and the more so as one of your number is an old and 
highly prized personal friend. May your beloved Maga. thrive in the future as it 
has done in the past ! . . . . The Jefferson Monument Magazine seems to think 
we have got a beam in our eye. On reviewing our remarks upon the subject of 
poetry we feel no disposition to dissent from theni, though we ' are not so sure of 
their special application to our brethren of the " University." At all events, we ac- 
knowledge that it is very unbecoming and imwise for those who live in elass houses 

to be throwing stones "The Crescent; a periodical, published *now and 

then,' by the members of the Young Ladies' Collegiate Institute, New Haven, Conn.," 
has a claim upon our notice. Number " TherC^ we think fSEU* superior to number 
**NoWy' and this is a very auspicious omen. If you continue thus, £ur friends, 
always doing as well as you can now, and still better then, there is no telling what 
you may not come to ! Many of the articles exhibit much genius, maturity of thought, 
force and beauty of expression. It warms one's cold heart deliciously to read these 
bubblings up of the young female mind. The " Letter to the Editortt'' by Hettie 
Humbug is spunky, spirited, and spicy. We should like an introduction to that cor- 
respondent 1 — what say you, Misses Editors ? " Lyrk Poetry, and Horace as a 

Lyric Poet ;" ^Fortune Telling ;* ** The SingiUar Soire^ — articles which have come 
to us through the Post Office — ^we do not consider worthy of publication in the Yale 

Lit. They await the command of their authors "Parting," a beautiful little 

poem, was received too late for insertion in the present number. We shall hand it 

over to our successors Algernon Sidney, tne second article of this number, let 

no one fail to read. We call attention to it lest the familiar and somewhat trite sub - 
ject should deter you from beginning, (for in this case to begin is to finish,) and we are 
unwilling that an essay so interesticg and able should be lost to any of our readers. 

Two-thirds of our intended Table is crowded out ! We think of issuing an 

JSxtra, to he all Table, wherein every editor shall be allowed to ' free his mind' to his 
satisfaction ! Would n't there be a rush for it, though ! 
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" nr TOU HAVB TXAB8, FBEPABB TO SHED THEM MOW.** 

Fo£, the end of our labors is at band, and tbe time has come ivhen 
we must commit tbis growing cbild — tbe object of many bopes and 
toils and tears (wbo knows ?)^to tbe care of tbe " Editorial Com- 
mittee," tbat stand clamoring at our door. And, by all that is merci- 
ful, we beseecb tbem to bave mercy on our darling : 

Take it np tenderly, 

LiA it with care ; 
Fashioned ao alenderly, 

YooDfT, and ao fair! 

We trust tbat tbey will exercise a motberly supervision over its diet, 
and will not, by any means, allow any quackery compounds, any pa- 
tent medicines, or any sugar-plums to enter its system. '< For further 
particulars, see small Mils /" 

To OUR Friends : We beg leave, at parting, to renew tbe assur- 
ances of our most distinguished consideration, and to express tbe hope 
tbat it is convenient for them now to settle the small balance standing 
against them upon our books, in order tbat we may play tbe same con- 
venient joke upon our good-natured printer. 

To OUR Enemies : — and tbe man wbo baa no enemies is in a bad 
way ; " for, is there any one so ignorant as not to know tbat be wbo has 
lost all his enemies will soon lose all bis energy !" — we hope tbat they 
have enjoyed themselves exceedingly during the past year. We ten- 
der them the compliments of the season. 

To ALL OUR Readers : those who bave graciously smiled upon our 

honest endeavors, and those who have, by their own pens, lightened 

our toils, we say, in sadness, Farewell ! We part with you in cordial 

fellowship, bespeaking your kind-hearted remembrance ; and we hop« 

that, 

When the Fast, like a recedinfi; sail, 

Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 

O'er vacant waters reigns, 

these fruits of our mutual labors, meeting your eye, will awaken none 

but pleasant remembrances of " dear departed days." 

Ellis H. Roberts, 
Willis S. Colton, 
William R. Bliss, 
Oswald L. Woodford, 
Edward W. Bentlby, ^ 
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TO OUR READERS. 



In entering upon our new duties, we deem it unnecessary to 
make any promises, or to offer any plans. Our cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the station which the partiality of our classmates 
has assigned us, is a suflScient pledge of devotion to our trust ; 
while precedent has, to some extent, established the limits within 
which our aims must be confined. 

The nature of the position in which we are placed, ought, in 
justice, to supersede the necessity of urging our claims upon 
your patronage. We are not unconscious of the many difficul- 
ties which we must unavoidably meet ; yet, we doubt not, that 
they, who have imposed a diflScult task upon us, will manfully 
aid in bearing us successfully through it. 

As long as the Magazine can be well sustained, and conduct- 
ed in a manner consistent with the original design, there can be 
but little danger of over estimating its value. It will be useful, 
as conducing to the development of talent ; it will be interest- 
ing, as a kind of mirror of college mind. 

The age of this periodical renders it an anomaly among 
American college publications — a fact which reflects credit on 
the undergraduates of Yale. Its success, in the future, will de- 
pend partly upon our exertions, and partly upon yours. We 

have, therefore, a common interest at stake, which involves 
VOL. XV. 33 
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TO OUR READERS. 



our common credit ; and let it not ever be said of the present 
college generation, that through unfaithfulness or want of abil-j 
ity, it proved unworthy of the heritage which had come d( 
to it, through so long and illustrious a line of predecesson. 

Allow us, then, to engage in our labors with the confidei 
of your kind assistance and encouragement. 

We remain yours, with profound respect, 



R W. EVANS, 
B. F. MARTIN. 
A. H. CARRIER, 
J. W. NOBLE, 
S. McCALL, 
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Tsis name designates a spot of our country, of which much is im- 

[ined, but little generally known. A secluded place, seldom visited 

m described in terms partaking of the air of exaggeration, as 

le transcendently beautiful vale hidden among rugged mountains — 

iTested with a classic charm by the sweet muse of Campbell — barely 

^iD0ntiooed in our common national histories, yet celebrated in legend 

~ song, as some smiling abode of innocence and blessedness, that 

once turned into a frightful waste by the hand of war ; we are 

to associate with it \he idea of an airy region of fable, rather than 

real locality. Few, indeed, ever dream of finding, in any vulgar 

let among the Allegany hills, the identity of that romantic vale in 

^hich Gertrude and Waldgrave loved, and 

** Old Outalissa woke his battle song.** 

Tet channing as is the picture, it does not transcend the reality. The 

jinary Wyoming differs little from that which has a geographical 

litioa on the banks of Susquehanna. When the cursory narrator 

strange events ha^ erred, he has seldom erred by exaggeration. 

m the poet has indulged in fiction, his fiction has been strangely 

^e the truth. They, indeed, must have a tolerably correct, however 

iperfect an idea, of Wyoming and its history, who have read the 

mdc story of the Lost Sister, the Legends of Queen Esther, and 

Bloody Rock, and the sweet lay of the Caledonian bard. 

We should not attempt a recital of what is already familiar to all, 

rexe it not for the hope of also telling some things, which to many 

^y possess, at least, the interest of novelty. 

»( This far-famed valley, is a deep oval basin of the Susquehanna, 

a rich alluvial bottom twenty miles long and three wide, here 

I gently undulating and there spread out into beautiful plains, all irri- 

~ by deep streams, and clothed with a luxuriance of vegetation 

reminds the traveler of scenes in tropical climes. It is hemmed 

by a double range of mountains, towering up on the east side in a 

^aeries of rugged and craggy steeps, but on the west receding with a 
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gentle slope and stretching along, north and south, in a continuous 
ridge of richly wooded highlands. At the northern extremity, the 
river breaks in through a deep narrow chasm, cleaving a mountain in 
twain ; whence it flows down the valley in a smooth, beautiful, ma^ 
jestic sheet, pursuing a serpentine path, now laving the granite base 
of the mountains, and now meandering through fertile meadows and 
flowery lawns, embracing in its broad bosom many green islands, and 
finally making its egress through a wild rocky pass, like that through 
which it entered. Such is Wyoming valley, a hamlet abounding in 
historical incidents of a painfully interesting character. 

So eminently adapted by nature for the abode of man, it seems to 
have been a favorite possession of the aborigines, from a period in- 
definitely remote. An unknown and primitive race, receding far back 
into antiquity, farther than tradition penetrates — a race of which noth- 
ing is told but the simple fact of its past existence, and that not told 
by human tongue, has left here, as in some other parts of the conti- 
nent, a few lasting foot-prints. Near the centre of the valley, on op- 
posite banks of the stream, the remains may still be seen, not quite 
obliterated by the hand of cultivation, of two large mysterious-looking 
mounds, which were found by the first white settlers in a tolerable 
state of preservation ; though the age of a superincumbent growth of 
trees, assigned to one of them the antiquity of a thousand years. 

Previous to the immigration of the whites, the valley had long been 
held under the nominal jurisdiction of the Six Nations, but occupied 
in lawless freedom, by belligerent parties of the Nanticokes, the Dela- 
wares, and the Shawanese, who, in the intervals of war, cultivated 
the plains and pursued game on the mountains. Count Zinzendorf 
and the Moravian missionaries — the first white men that ever set foot 
in Wyoming — have handed down some singular accounts of the bick- 
erings of these savage tribes, one of which is particularly worthy of 
mention, as a kind of satire on the warfare of more refined nations. 

One day, while the Delaware and Shawanese parties, whose do- 
mains lay on opposite sides of the river, were enjoying a temporary 
peace, the warriors had gone out on distant hunting excursions beyond 
the mountains. It happened that the Shawanese children, having 
crossed over to the Delaware side, quarreled with the children of the 
other clan, for the possession of a gaudy insect. The juvenile con- 
test grew warm. The women came as umpires, but soon took sides. 
The afl*ray, becoming more and more general, was kept up with in- 
creasing violence, until night brought the warriors to the scene. Then 
commenced war in earnest — the first of a connected series of wars, 
which spread through all the neighboring tribes, and were protracted 
through a long term of years. In this literal strife for a butterfly the 
Shawanese forfeited their all, and the victorious party became sole 
lords of the territory. 

It was about fourteen years before the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, that a band of emigrants from Connecticut, lured by glowing 
accounts of the fertility of the land in the valley of the Susquehanna, 
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pioneered their way through into the heart of the wilderness and 
planted a colony in Wyoming. Having brought with them a liberal 
supply of provisions and implements of husbandry, they took up their 
abode on the rich alluvial plain near the upper end of the valley. 
They erected comfortable dwellings, cleared away the deep tangled 
forest ; and under the hand of industry the wilderness soon blossomed 
like the rose. On a soil boundless in its resources, on the most ami- 
cable terms with the savage hordes who dwelt in close proximity, 
this little colony for awhile went on thriving, rapidly increasing in 
numbers, enjoying in peace the gifts of smiling Plenty. 

But a fearful blight suddenly came over the scene. The Six Na- 
tions, growing jealous at the advances of the whites into one of the 
inost valued portions of their territory, contrived to arrest their progress 
by a stratagem of almost unexampled malignity. A delegation of 
Mohawks came to Wyoming under a false pretext, clandestinely mur- 
dered the chief of the Delaware tribe, and laid the crime to the charge 
of the whites. The savages were roused up to all the vengeful fe- 
rocity of which their race is capable. Falling upon the settlers as 
they were pursuing the daily occupations of the field and the house- 
hold — without warning, without arms — unconscious of danger and 
even of suspicion, they massacred large numbers of the men in cold 
blood ; the rest escaped, men, women, and children, by a confused 
and hurried flight to the mountains — nor dared rest there but for a mo- 
ment, to look back on their property plundered and their dwellings 
wrapt in flames. Imagination can best picture the scene which the 
bleak rocks witnessed among those unhappy fugitives — the widow 
and the orphan wailing in the agony of fresh grief— the scattered rem- 
nants of two hundred helpless families flying in distress and conster- 
nation — their friends slaughtered before their eyes — their happy homes 
in a moment wrested from them — a savage foe lurking on their trail 
and a journey formidable as death before them. Ill-clad, ill-armed, 
and ill-provided with food, they pursued their way on foot through the 
inhospitable wilds, suflering incredible hardships over a dreary jour- 
ney of two hundred and fifty miles lo their native State. Such was 
the first act of the long and melancholy tragedy, of which Wyoming 
has been the scene. 

When the news of these outrages reached the ears of the Penn- 
sylvania authorities, a strong force was forthwith sent to drive away 
the Indians from the valley. The mandate was followed up by speedy 
execution, and in a few years a new swarm of emigrants from Con- 
necticut poured into the rich fields, now ridden of the savage foe that 
had made them desolate. 

But no sooner had these adventurers established themselves in their 
new homes, and, by dint of industry, made all smiling and happy with 
the blessings of abundance, than an unexpected difficulty arose, which 
threw a gloom again over the colony. The State of Pennsylvania dispu- 
ted the title of Connecticut to the soil— each laying claim to it in virtue 
of a direct grant from the British crown. The settlers would brook no 
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authority but that of their native State, and a detachment of Peon- 
sylvan ians came, not to subdue, but to supplant them. Hence arose a 
series of civil feuds, which for years made this valley a continual 
scene of turmoil and violence — the new claimants obstinately assail- 
ing, and the occupants with equal obstinacy defending their own 
claims. At length, in a brisk battle fought in the deep mountain gorge 
through which the river leaves the valley, the assailants, returning af- 
ter a short interval of peace, were driven back discomfited, and the 
commencement of the revolutionary troubles prevented an immediate 
renewal of hostilities. 

With the returning smiles of peace Wyoming bloomed again like a 
garden. Its population had already attained the number of three 
thousand ; and now, after the dawn of a sunny day, new multitudes 
were thronging in upon it. Hitherto, owing to the tumults of war, 
and the difficulty of communication with the distant State of which 
they claimed to be a portion, they had lived without any regularly or- 
ganized government. But at length, left free to pursue happiness un- 
molested, and still left dependent upon themselves by the mother colo- 
ny, they formed a temporary government of their own, perhaps the 
most purely democratic of any that history commemorates. The 
people, in common council assembled, were to decide all questions of 
legislation. They adopted, in the main, the laws of Connecticut. 
Judicial power was delegated to a court, from which, however, there 
could always be an appeal to the sovereign people. It speaks well 
for the character of the citizens of this miniature republic, that its pop- 
ular deliberations were conducted with order, and characterized with 
the spirit of an enlightened and liberal policy. We find them estab- 
lishing free schools, erecting churches, equalizing the burden of taxa- 
ftion, providing bountifully for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of deceased soldiers, sending off arms and provisions and troops to 
the aid of the band of patriots, who were fighting the battles of their 
country on the eastern borders. For three years, the distant mountain 
fastness in which they were nestled, protected the people of Wyoming 
from the aggressions of the foe which had come hither from beyond 
the sea to shed kindred blood. But the storm lingered only to gather 
strength and to burst upon them with the greater violence. 

** Sad waa the year, by proud oppression driven, 
When Transaitlantic liberty arose ; — 
Not in the sunshine and the smiles of Heaven, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds and begirt with woes." 

Near the close of the war, a mingled horde of Tories and Indians 
and British regulars, under the command of Col. John Butler, came 
down the Susquehanna from Canada and the lake country, on a mis- 
sion of blood, whose history will not soon be forgotten. They had 
selected Wyoming as the most inviting field for havoc. All things 
conspired to point it out as the spot, where an enemy, galled by defeat, 
might best vent its cowardly rage, and savage ferocity might fully glut 
its vengeance. The colony was defenseless. All its best arms and 
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most of its efficient soldiers were in the service of the Continental 
army. That army was too far removed to afford any protection now. 
Thus situated, the inhabitants were reposing in all the negligence of 
fancied security, when this devastator from the north came down upon 
them — sudden, rapacious, and terrible — ^like the vulture upon its help- 
less prey. The red men, lured by the offer of premiums for scalps, 
and goaded on to vengeance by the bitter remembrance of their own 
expulsion, were ripe for the perpetration of enormities ; nor did the 
sequel afford ground for the belief, that the Christians who led them on 
and paid them, were less eager for blood than they. 

It was on the fourth of July, a day associated with events of va- 
rious interest, that the settlers were thrown into alarm by the tidings^ 
that a formidable foe was lurking close at hand. Weak and terror- 
stricken, yet not daunted, they prepared to defend themselves as best 
they might. The women and children from the more exposed part of 
the valley were hurriedly collected into a fort. All who were capable of 
bearing arms went forth to battle — the young, the aged, and the in- 
firm — from striplings of fourteen to old men of ninety. Col. Zebulon 
Butler, of the Continental army, who was accidently present, took 
the command. Leaving a few of the feeblest to garrison the fort, 
this feeble band bravely but unfortunately forsook their intrenchments, 
to meet the enemy in the open field. They had underrated the force 
which they had to encounter, nor did they discover.their mistake until 
it was, alas, too late to retreat. Then pressing on to the charge with 
the valor of desperation, they so struggled against fearful odds, that 
victory for awhile hung doubtful. But at length, after a heavy loss, 
they yielded the field, overwhelmed by numbers, and betook themselves 
to a precipitate fiight. 

Ah, then was the beginning of consternation and disaster, when the 
ravenous monster of the wilderness, now maddened with the taste of 
blood, was let loose upon the fugitives, 

** With all hia howling, desolatiDg band." 

The scene which followed has been described as one of barbarous 
atrocity, unparalleled in the history of savage wars. All that is de- 
moniac in human nature, all that is monstrous in cruelty, all that is 
keen in anguish and terrible in havoc and waste, were that day united 
on one agitated {dain, 

** Where sounds that mingled laugh and shout and groan. 
To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar» 
Kung to the pealing thnnderbolts of war. 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assuled, 
As if unearthly fiends had hurst their bar ; 
While rapidly the marksman's shot prevailed, 
And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wailed.** 

The massacre was general and indiscriminate. The whole valley 
was turned into one vast field of blood. The fugitives scattered hither 
and thither in wild dismay, only to widen the scene of havoc and to 
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perish singly. Christian vied with savage in the work of death. 
Large numbers were overtaken while attempting to swim the river, 
and its blue waters became red with blood. A fortunate few escaped, 
by gaining the fort or the mountains, or by floating unobserved many 
miles down the stream. All the rest, many hundreds in number, were 
tomahawked and scalped wherever overtaken in flight, or found hiding 
in the thickets — save a few large, athletic men, who were reserved for 
more conspicuous slaughter. With nightfall came the doom of these. 
The savages had assembled to celebrate their triumph and to witness 
the consummation of the sacrifice, on a little abrupt cliff, since known 
as the Bloody Rock. There, around their blazing fires, they formed a 
large ring, setting the prisoners bound in the midst. A fiendish half- 
blood woman, known by the appellation of Queen Esther, presided 
over the orgies. To her had been appointed the work of wanton 
torture. One by one she dispatched her victims with the hatchet, 
until only two remained, who, taking advantage of the growing negli- 
gence of their guards, broke out of the ring with one convulsive 
bound, and both lived many long years to tell the story of their hair- 
breadth escape. 

But another scene of distress, and one more painful for the imagina- 
tion to dwell upon, was in the mean time witnessed, not far away. It 
was among the widows and orphans of the slain. It is, indeed, easier 
to conceive than to describe the anguish of those bereaved families, 
when the appalling news reached their ears — ^the cries of lamenta- 
tion, the cries of alarm, which then rent the air, the pangs of grief 
for the lost, and the agonizing conflict of hope and fear for those 
whose fates were unknown. Nor were their own lives secure. They 
who in the morning had fearlessly kept their homes, fled before the 
tidings of the day in the hurry of wild aflright. It was nightfall. 
The savages, finding no more blood to shed, now turned to more 
harmless destruction ; and the fugitives were lighted up the mountain 
by the flames of their burning dwellings. Unprotected and guideless, 
entirely destitute of food, and in the confusion of their flight scattered 
far and wide, they set out into the pathless wilderness, scarcely know- 
ing whither. Some were overtaken and massacred by straggling par- 
ties of Indians ; others fell a prey to famine, and many, losing their 
way in the wilds, were never heard of afler. 

On the following day, the small remnant pent up in the fort surren- 
dered, on condition of being allowed to remain in the valley unmo- 
lested. But cruel violations of faith by their savage conquerors, soon 
drove them away ; and not many dared return, until the Six Nations 
had been forever expelled from their ancient domains, in that ever mem- 
orable campaign of Sullivan. 

Soon after this, a throng of New England adventurers once more 
bent their way to the Susquehanna regions, with bright anticipations 
of good fortune. The Wyoming colony sprung up anew out of its 
ashes. Its domestic foes exterminated, its foreign foes expelled, no- 
thing now was foreseen that might check its growth or mar its pros- 
perity. But it seems as if nature had conspired with hostile man to 
wage merciless war against it. 
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A severe winter caused an immense accumulation of snow and ice 
along the valley of the Susquehanna. This made the spring floods 
unusually high. The narrow defile at the southern extremity of Wy- 
oming was blocked up by floating masses of ice, and the valley above 
became the bed of a vast lake. The inhabitants fled to the hills and 
mountains, thence to see their houses and means of subsistence de- 
stroyed by the angry flood, which, as the ice-dam gave way, swept off 
every thing movable in its path, leaving nought but the naked, silent 
plain. After this calamity, some sought a temporary asyliim in dis- 
tant places; while others, braving the severest hardships, returned to 
the scene of desolation, to rear new dwellings, and to till the soil for 
other harvests. 

Alternate storm and sunshine, alternate peace and war, was the des- 
tiny of this little colony stilly Afllicted, but not disheartened, the 
inhabitants returned with augmented numbers, no sooner to find 
happy homes again, than, by a strange fatality, to be again cast out of 
them. 

The old dispute of possession was now revived between Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. Several years had already passed since the 
peace with Great Britain, but the States had been so occupied with 
domestic business and the adjustment of their federal relations, as to 
devote little attention to their remote frontier settlements. At length, 
however, the Pennsylvania government, after an abortive attempt at 
amicable settlement, sent a body of soldiers to Wyoming a second 
time, to dispossess the Connecticut colony. 

With fearful violence and rapacity did the new claimants execute 
their commission. The settlers resisted long and bravely, but were 
finally routed with great slaughter ; and the defeat was followed by 
instant and forcible expulsion. There had been flights over those blue 
hills more wild with terror, more embittered with the cries and tears 
of grief than that which was now witnessed, but none had been at- 
tended with so much extreme hardship and privation. As the exiles 
pursued their scattered paths through that region of deep, marshy 
forest, which lies ofl* beyond the eastern ridge, and is now called, 
from the gloomy associations connected with it, the Shades of Death, 
the suflfering from fatigue and exposure and famine was dreadful be- 
yond conception. Many perished in the hurried march ; many were 
left behind in the bogs and the thickets to die of starvation, or to be 
devoured by wild beasts ; and, revolting as the story may be, it ought 
not to be withheld, as eye-witnesses have for many years afterwards 
lived to attest its truth, that one widowed mother was reduced to the 
direful necessity of dividing by piece-meal the body of her lifeless 
infant, to save her surviving children from death !* When we re- 
member by whose hands these calamities had been inflicted, they be- 
come, if possible, still more shocking to contemplate ; yet this, indeed, 
is not the only instance in the history of our country, where hope of 
gain and the chance of committing rapacious deeds with impunity, 

* Colonel Stone. 
VOL. XV. 34 
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have led the white man into guilt seldom if ever surpassed, in the 
annals of savage cruelty. 

But the spirit of New England enterprise was not thus to be daunted. 
The exiled settlers soon recovered by purchase their claim to the soil 
which had been so fertilized with the blood of their kindred. From 
that day forth, fortune has smiled upon them. Filled with turmoil and 
misery as Wyoming had been for thirty years before — so often ravaged 
and desolated by fire, sword, flood, and famine, as if Providence had 
selected the fairest spot in our country, for the theater of the worst 
crimes and the worst disasters — its subsequent history presents a con- 
trast truly pleasing to look upon. It has been a scene of uninterrupted 
prosperity and happy quiet. The bright dreams of fortune, which 
allured those ill-starred pioneers into the storied region of fruitfulness 
and beauty, beyond the Alleganies, have been fully realized by their 
descendants. And they who visit Wyoming now, may find its people 
wealthy, refined, and hospitable, proud of their ancestry and their 
classic vale. e. 
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Stje IBmtl) Beir of (SU0l)a* 

BT JOHN ISAAO I&A ADAMS, BOSTON, MASS. 

On his death bed the Prophet of Israel lies sleeping, 

"While a thousand of eyes, through Samaria, are weeping; 

But he heedeth them not, for all round him is still. 

And his watchers have left him, their rest to fulfill 

And where once was Naaman's so brilliant parade, 

All, in silence, most %olenmly now is arrayed. 

And where lately the voice of the young prophets rose, 

As they cultured their vineyards from daybreak to dose, 

All is still as a village deserted and lone, 

Or a nest from which parents and fledglings have flown. 

For a sun, which has cheered them through many long days. 

Is at last throwing faintly its few lingering rays ; 

And the night, with its gloomy and deep leaden sky, 

Springing up from the orient, follows them nigh. 

Ah 1 the Prophet lies sick ; but how many sick ones 

Has his voice raised to health ! and how many lost sons 

To their parents restored ! but there 's no aid for him, 

For there 's none can relight when his own lamp grows dim. 
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But suppose Dot Elisha, the futhful, 's alone 
For whole legions of angels, all fresh from the throne, 
Have been sent to escort his released spirit home, 
And, about his low couch, are now whisp^ng, ''Gomel" 
And the portals of Paradise, open on high, 
Are revealed, parted wide, to his death-stricken eye; 
And the spirits of just men, made perfect, there stand. 
All in waiting to grasp his yictorious hand ; 
While each angel doth hold, as a torch for the way, 
Some most glorious promise for those who obey. 

But his spirit, invited, still lingereth here, 
Just as though its bright pathway were not wholly dear; 
And his eye, lit with Heaven, is turned to the earth, 
Like a trav'ler's good-by to the land of his birth. 
And he seemeth again at his father^s old plow. 
And Elijah's dark mantle is thrown o'er him now ; 
While the voice of the Prophet doth sound, like a knell, 
"When its low, heavy chimes are repeating " Farewell T 
But he rev'renced the sound, and obedient, flew 
To kiss his dear parents and bid them adieu. 

It was noon, and he stood beside Jordan's clear stream. 
As it glided along, like a summer mom's dream ; 
And its ripples rolled landward, all weary with glee, 
'Neath the almond, the laurel, and strawberry tree ; 
While the lily, the tulip, and daflbdil threw 
Their sweets on its bosom, as past them it flew. 
But now hushed is its noise, and its wavelets are still, 
As the grass-covered bed of the spring-morning rill ; 
For Elijah has come, and the waters well know 
They must part at his bidding, and cease their swift flow. 
And so, dry, o'er the pebbles that cradled the stream. 
Passed the prophets, as spirits would pass in a dream. 
Then became the bright eye of Elijah more bright, 
And his mantle was changed to a mantle of Ji^t; 
And his voice had more Heaven within its soft tone. 
Than his pupU, Elisha, had erst ever known. 
And, turning around, he cried, ** Ask thou of me 
What thou wilt, ere my presence is taken from thee.** 
Then the humble Elisha exclaimed, ** Oh, my sire. 
Grant a double endowment of thy hallowed Are 1" 
But, while they yet spake, they uplifted their eyes. 
And behold a bright chariot appeared in the skies ; 
And a whirlwind swept down, like a storm on the sea, 
And Elijah was gone, and hb mantle was free. 

But why starteth the Prophet fitim slumber so calm ! 
And why raiseth his head slightly on his weak arm f 
'Tis the sound of a chariot falls on his ears. 
And the train of a king, at his threshold, appears. 
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The young Monarch hath come, in his sadneas and gloom. 

To weep o'er his best Mend, in his own lowly room. 

All his pomp and his pride, for the moment hath flown. 

He hath come to see Ml the firm stay of his throne, 

" Oh my father, my father I om* chariot thou, 

And the stroigth of our naticm, the gem (^ our brow T 

The king, from the depth of his agony cries. 

While his breast, on the breast of the old Prophet, lies. 

For he knew, that on that humble matress there lay 

The man that removed AhaVs sceptre away, 

And the man that struck blind all the Syrian host. 

And conveyed to the dust great Ben-Hadad's proud boast. 

And he saw that the most brilliant star of his crown, 

Quite beneath the dark mountains of death had gone down. 

But his task was not done ; for a strangely bright fire 
Blazed up in the heart of the death-stricken sire ; 
Twas the love of his country, the love of his raoe. 
And the spot of his birth, and his burial place. 
" Take thou arrows, King Joash V* and Joash arose, 
And, from out his bright quiver, choioe arrows he chose. 
Then he placed his cold hand on the hand of the King, 
Thus to show, that Jehovah assistance would bring — 
And " Shoot 1" cried the Prophet, while quick from the string, 
All quivVing with haste, the swift arrow did spring. 
Like a bird just uncaged, through the window it flew, 
And soon quite hid its form in the fieur distant blue. 
Then exclaimed the old seer, with a heavenly voice, 
" 'Tis the arrow of safety ! My country, rejoice I 
For Jehovah, in Aphek, shall break the proud arm. 
And not one shall be left to do Israel harm T 
Oh, what gladness then spread o'er the monardi's pale brow, 
As he heard those sweet words from Elisha's lips flow 1 
Twas as though the last wish of his life had been granted. 
For his feet, on the neck of Ben-Hadad, were plazited. 

Now, revealed to the seer, is the glorious way, 
And angels, impatient, cry, ** Gome, come away T 
But his task is not done ; for old Syria remains, 
And her hosts may yet camp on Samaria's plain& 
** Take the arrows. King Joash V* and Joash obeyed, 
** Smite, Monarch I" and thrice did he smite, and thea stayed. 
" Unbeliefl oh, accursed ! and oh, damning pride 1 
The vile Syrians shall yet be a thorn in thy side I 
For three times shalt thou smite them, and then shalt thou stay, 
But thou should'st have consumed them entirely away I" 

The monarch hath gone ; and beside tiie low bed 
The young presets have gathered to weep in his stead ; 
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And the angel of death, as around them he flies. 

Is extingmshing slowly, more deeply, those eyes. 

And the few lingering rays hope hfte given of light, 

The pale eVning of life is exchanging with night 

Oh, tell me, ye, versed in the lore of the grave. 

Is 't the rest of the monarch, the prophet, and slave ? 

Is there nothing beyond the dark coffin and shroud, * 

Save the few rattling pebbles that over them crowd ! 

Or the few sickly flow*rB, that in loneliness bloom, 

With waning attention above the cold tomb ? 

Would, there were, to the ears of those weejnng around. 

As the spirit departed, an audible sound 1 

Would, the escort of angels, as passing away. 

Might the light of their fieu^ and their pinions display I 

But no — all is silence and mystery here, 

For the spirit departeth, as dreams disappear. 

Whence, then, the sweet comfort that filleth the heart 
Of the saint, when his hour hath arrived to depart ! 
'Tis the cross and its conquest, that faith to the eye 
Presents, as the pathway that leads to the sky 1 
Oh, what glory, what lustre, Christ's triumph doth shed, 
And what shadows disperse from the saint* s dying bed 1 

Elisha hath &llen ; his pulses have ceased. 
And the soul, from its chrysalis, now is released; 
On the flowers oi heaven it spreads its gay wings, 
And floats on an air spiced with ten thousand springs. 
The rose-bud hath burst, and the full rose is blown ; 
The cage hath been opened, the linnet hath flown. 
Twine no wreath of the cypress, all sullen and dim, 
But let evergreen garlands be woven for him ; 
For he 's gone where the summer forever doth bloom, 
And where joy is unmingled with sorrow and gloom ; 
Where the light of the day hath no evening, nor ahade^ 
And beauty and youth never wither, nor fade. 
How stately he lies, like a monarch at rest I 
Yet no star of insignia shines on his breast ; 
But, upon his pale brow, glows a bright diadem. 
Decked with tears of afitectioD — ih» earth's noblest gem. 
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^t Wtaiif of aUsfyi. 

BT W, S. OOLTON. 

It was an eyeDiDg, mild and beautifiil. 

In Palaestina'B fair and ancient land ; — 

A summer'B eve, and brightlj^glowed the heayens, 

That bent their purple arch aromid the world. 

All dajj the sun, that brought the golden mom 

Upspringing with him from the dawning east» 

Had trod with fervid steps his burning path 

Amid the azure of Judea's sky : — 

But now, retreating o*er the Asian plains, 

Beyond where Himalaya mountains rise, 

Or North Pacific laves Siberian shores, 

His fading splendors fell with softer light 

Upon the dwellings of the Chosen Race. 

It was the hour of evening ; — earth and air 
Serenely shone in the last lingering ray. 
A peace ineffiibly profound, a calm, 
A holy stillness brooded over all, 
And, in the sacred silence, Nature seemed 
Overflowed with pure and boundless floods of joy. 
She had no voice, no language to express 
To mortal ear the secret whisperings, 
And awful presence of her Sovereign Qod. 
Tet eloquent her speech, though not attuned 
To catch the outward sense ; — the Spirit heard. 
And, bending lowly, worshiped Him unseen. 

No sound broke harshly on the deep repose. 
The trees waved not : — ^there was no wind to stir 
Their branches ; — the innumerous leaves did make 
No noise — ^the rivers, brooks, and sportive rivulets 
With quiet glinmierings glided gently by. 
And held imbosomed in their waveless tide 
The douds, that floated on their airy wings. 
Like white-robed angels 'mid the tranquil heavens. 
An hour passed by, and now the starry host, 
By Hesperus led, in radiant bands came forth, 
And moving on, a shining multitude. 
In glittering squadrons through the voids of space, 
Arrayed themselves in far magnificence; — 
Them following soon, the moon her silver fires 
'Gan next to kindle on the skirts of night 
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Peace reigned supreme, sprung not from smfol man, 

Nor bom of earth — beyond description deep^ 

And sweet beyond conception's utmost power. 

There was a something heavenly in the air. 

That seemed of other than of mortal things^ 

Supernal purity — a joy divine-~ 

As if the World of light had oped its doots. 

And from its crystal gates had poured a Sea 

Of Lore celestial, bliss seraphic, down, 

And rolled its billows round this lower sphera 

The hour of peace: — and Israel's capital, 

Jerusalem, great dty of her King, 

The Lord of Hosts, the Gkxl of Abraham, 

Which was of old His fciyorite dweUing-place — 

In after ages consecrated more. 

And made His people's lasting heritage. 

When on the heights of Zion, hallowed mount, 

A temple rose, built for Jehovah's name 

By Solomon, and dedicated there— 

Now lay outstretched upon her many hills. 

Beneath the vault of those fair evening skies ; — 

While Jordan, southward on his narrow way 

Mowed, sacred Kiver, through his winding sides 

To meet the Lake of dark Asphaltites. 

Thus, bathed in moonlight, tower and pinnacle. 

And lofty walls, that held with strong eml»ace 

The holy city shielded from her foes. 

And distant summit of mount Olivet, 

That eastward stood above Jehoshaphat's vale. 

Gleamed faintly through the mellowed shades of night 

In dim array. 

Within his palace, dedced 
With regal show of gold from Ophir brought. 
And precious stcmes and silver, polished brass. 
With cedar hewn on woody Lebanon, 
And costly curtains stained with Tynan d]^ 
And trophies of Assyrian pageantry, 
Sat Joash, Israel's King, in royal state. 
About his throne, with gems and pearl adorned. 
And spread with tapestry in Egypt wrought. 
Barbaric stuffs and silks from fieur-off shores 
Of India, stood his courtly retinue. 
There was a noise of melody, and flutes 
And harps and timbrels, played by skillful hands 
Of Jewish maidens, filled the echoing halls^ 
And fell in music on the monarch's ear. 
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Yet smfled lie not, for douded was his brow 

With gloom, and sorrow preyed upoo his heart, 

Nor eared he angfat for all their minedrelsj: 

For one had told how Hasael, Syria's king. 

Bid boast of triumph over Israel's God, 

And threatened swift destmction to his seed; — 

And how Elisha, prophet full of years, 

Was lying sick with pangs of sore disease. 

So grief was in his soul, and silmiUy 

He viewed the dance and listened to Ihe song. 

** Why is my lord the king thus comfortless ?" 

A courtier said : — ** Have evil tidings made 

Thy spirit joyless at this festal hour T 

No answer gave he, for there came a sound — 

A cry of wailing from afiir ; — and lo, 

With hurried step, a messenger drew near 

And said, " Elisha, O my lord, is nigh 

To death, and asks for thee I"-^^Now paler grew 

The monarch's countenance : — awhile he bowed 

His head in prayer, then called his chosen guard. 

And bade to haste with swiftest speed away. 

Low, in his humUe cot, Elisha lay. 

No couch magnificent, supporting, propped 

His weary frame, nor lofty pictured walk 

Beheld the struggles of Ids parting souL 

Tet needed he no earthly pomp to ease 

His dying bed — ^for God, hb mighty friend. 

He knew, would guide him through the dark, cold vale 

Of death, and bear him to His heavenly home :-<^ 

So fiMth prevailing triumphed o'er the grave. 

** My Father 1 O my Father !" said the voice 

Of one beside him : — " Lo 1 the chariot 

Of Israel, and the horseman too thereof 1" 

Thus, bending o'er him, iqMke the weeping king. 

The Seer returned a fixed and earnest gace. 

While flashed his eye with strange prophetic fire. 

** Open the window eastward ; — ^put thy hand 

To bow and arrows V* Saying this, he layed 

Wm trembling hands upon the king^s, and eried 

** Shoot I— thus the arrow of deUverance 

From Syria's power shall be.* Again he said, 

**Take arrows-Honite upon the ground V and thrice 

He smote and stayed. ** Thou diOuUfst haive smitten more ;— 

Then Syria had by thee been all consumed ;-*- 

Thou now but thrice shalt smite it 1" lealouah^ 

The pit^et cried : — ^then, gasping, spake no more. 
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Most fit it was that one whom.Qod had tried. 
And, 'midst a race rebellions, iEaithful fonnd, 
Who long had striven to lead the wandering fiock 
Of Jacob, back in ways of righteousness, 
To keep the covenant which their Others made, 
At that serene and holy hour should die. 
Tis ever meet for such to pass away, 
Not in the roar of battle, not when ring 
The trumpet tones of gay, glad victory, 
Kor *mid the rage of elemental strife, 
When wintry tempests rave along the plain ; — 
But in the ripeness of the summer's prime. 
When all is gentleness and peace and love : — 
77i£n is the time for such to lay them down 
And take their rest. 

No chariot of fire 
His spirit heavenward bore to meet its God; 
But guardian angels in their sweet embrace 
Receiving, wafted him away. 

The king 
Arose, and left the weeping mourners there. 



^^^^t^0*^0t^t^^*^^^^^0*0^0^0^^^^ 



BY A. H. a 

** Beauty hideth everywhere, that Reascm's child may seek her. 
The cheek of the peach is glowing with her smile, her splendor 

blazeth in the lightning. 
She is the dryad of the woods, the naiad of the streams ; 
Her golden hair hath tapestried the silk-worm's silent chamber, 
And to her measured harmonies the wild waves beat in time: 
V With tinkling feet at eventide she danceth in the meadow, 
Or, like a Titan, lieth stretched athwart the ridgy Alps ; 
She is rising, in her veil of mist, a Venus from the waters." 

The brightest pictures of poetry have ever been painted under the 
inspiration of elegance or sublimity, for then the lovely tints of a 
vivid imagination blend with and chasten the fullness of actual beauty. 
Minds have existed, which in a desert could create for themselves a 
blooming paradise, and even in the ceaseless midnight of the blind, 
perceive glowing images of more than earthly beauty ; yet such see 
but the visions of past bright scenes, made more lovely by present 
contrast, and more desirable because they are gone forever. The 

VOL. XV. 3^5 
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spoitiTe fancies, the hxppy ^ee, and the rich, but simple elegance, 
which, like the warbUngs of a bird, gosh forth froon the heart of the 
real poet, are, in tmth, the praise of nature's beauties, falling in sweet 
accents from the lips of her choicest famrite. For the striking fea- 
tures of natural scenery harmonize with themsebres a whole na- 
tion's character — thej peer fiorth from the most sober gmse of its 
literature — thej are seen in all its woriLs of taste and imaginatioo, 
bat are especially distinct and truthful in the purest models of it^ 
poetry. 

In a coiratry where the landscape is constantly Tarying, firom the 
quiet plain to the towering precipice wreathed in the foam of the 
cataract — from the desert heath, to spots of luxuriant Terdure— from 
the smiling repose of a loTely Talley, to the frowning heights <^ rug- 
ged and snow-clad moimtains — there the works of imagination are 
striking by their wild and fearless freedom of expression. The tran- 
sitions are as frequent and abrupt as the sudden changes of the land- 
scape, and the metaphors as bold as the broken mountain scenery 
that they describe. Fancy comes not laden with elegant figures and 
graceful similes, but with images impressive from their originality and 
grandeur, though unchastened by the softening shades of delicate 
beauty. The mythology peoples the glens and forests with beings 
fierce, though majestic — harmless merely when propitiated, but terri- 
ble avengers when disturbed. The poetry swells out into bursts of 
thrilling grandeur, whether deprecating the wrath of these terrible 
wanderers, or invoking the aid of guardian divinities ; and the wild 
snatches of song which appeal to Uie courage, are as inspiring as the 
martial blasts of the ancient war trumpet. Such are the poems of 
Ossian. Abounding, indeed, in defects, and frequently offending 
through false taste or affected beauty, they still rise, oftentimes, into 
strains of the loftiest sublimity, and seem fired with an almost un- 
earthly eloquence. They are, most truly, the legitimate ofispring of 
the rugged Scottish highlands—they illustrate, most forcibly, the sym- 
pathy of mind with nature. 

The lovely Grecian myths stand forth in marked and pleasing con- 
trast. They aboimd, indeed, in lofry conceptions, but it is sublimity 
chastened by elegance — the fancy oAen wildly roves, but never be- 
yond the domain of beauty. The groves, the hills, the fountains, are 
the haunts of spiritual beings, but they are lovely fairies, whose only 
object is to bless. The great divinities are not the fierce, warlike 
characters of the northern nations, but, though stained with many 
faults, commanding in person, and noble in their attributes. The 
graceful measure, the musical periods, and the tasteful beauty of 
thought, marking the national poetry, contrast as finely with the fiery, 
lawless bursts of the other, as the lovely repose of nature with a 
fierce war of the elements. 

The gentle declivities of the country, the waving forests, the beau- 
tiful and luxuriant verdure of a balmy climate, the ruggedness of the 
landscape, half hidden by nature's vesture, combine to form an out- 
line of delicate, rather than striking elegance, but which imprints its 
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own chaste and lo?eIy image on the mind, as really as the wild and 
frowning aspect of more northern scenery. The mind faithfully trans- 
fers this impress to all the pictures of its fancying, and thus the na- 
tional character and literature take their coloring firom the natiimal 
scenery. 

The sublimity of nature can make the chord^ of sympathy vibrate 
much and strongly, yet, perhaps, finished art can draw forth the sweet- 
est harmony. The soul is elevated and expanded, just as by the 
deep swelling notes of the organ, when contemplating the grandeur of 
nature ; but the perfection of art, like the soft, thrilling melody of the 
^olian harp, appeals to the gentler emotions, and gratifies thmi taste, 
which delights in delicacy and grace, rather dian in the lofty and im- 
pressive. 

Creation is indeed a treasury of infinite and varied beauties, from 
the modest elegance of the violet, to the awftil majesty of Niagara. 
Yet, when skill and genius unite to embody the images of the fancy, 
causing inanimate marble to breathe forth the sublime conception, and 
winning by the promised elegance of form and vesture those more 
delicate visions of beauty, which flit but for a moment across the 
soul ; or when in mightier works it displays its power, as in the 
splendors of an Athenian Acropolis — ^then may the offspring of art, 
with proud confidence, enter the lists against the noblest representa- 
tive of nature. 

Yet the mid-day brightness of genius, beaming forth from works of 
art when in the height of their perfection and renown, is often not so 
pleasing as the lingering radiance upon their crumbling ruins, when 
that glorious sun has set fore?er. 

The sculpture of Greece marred and broken — ^her temples showing 
only here and there the rich tracery of the artist's chisel, and the 
rooumful magnificence of her broken columns and marble walls, call 
forth at once a loftier admiration and a more delicate sympathy than 
when new from the hands of the sculptor, though then adorned with a 
thousand beauties, which have mouldered away in the lapse of ages. 
For in one case, ihe picture was complete, and we had only to ad- 
mire ; in the other it is a rich, though broken outline, to be filled out 
and colored by the pencillings of fancy, which always glow with more 
than truth-like vividness. Scenes to which *' distance lends enchant- 
ment," and names which time as well as genius has hallowed, also 
come thronging around the memory, and impart a sacred interest to 
the few monuments of their departed greatness. The silence of deso- 
lation gives birth to reflection, which vividly calls up the busy throng 
that used to swell the shouts of victory, or bend subdued beneath the 
power of eloquence. 

Thus " the key note is struck and the soul makes out the melody" 
— a broken arch is given and imagination expands it into a temple. 

But the productions of skill and taste are by no means dependant 
on time and association, for the charms with which they are invested. 
Their glow is no imaginary brilliancy. It is real beauty — ^borrowed 
indeed, but bonowed from the toil and anxiety and inspiration of ge- 
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BIOS — SB <^[spring which has exhausted die life-qiriBgs of its parent, 
though a perpetoal reflection of the noblest lineaoients of his intellect. 
The heart cannot refuse its sjmpathj. Yet, admiration of the laleot 
which eoold conceit e, and blend together things so loreljr or soblinie 
— of the skill which could transfer nninjnied to cold, unfeeling matter, 
the delicate conception, unites its influence to that actual, emanating 
beauty of the object, which sweeps OTcr the soul, ^ thrilling all its 
chords." A thousand nameless graces, which the heart can feel, 
though not point out, cluster in the best works of the artisL Too nat- 
ural to be conspicuous, yet, the highest index of genius— appealing 
with imdiminished power to e^ery heart, and to cTery generation, the 
productions in which they abound baffle the destroying power of Time, 
and with undjring fame outlive their country's ruio. 

But beauty finds its way to the heart through other avenues tfasn 
that of sight Music, diflnsing itself as freely as the air, and seem- 
ingly exulting in motion, makes erery soul kindle with its lof^ sweU* 
ings, and melt again into tenderness by its softened cadences. It is 
the sweet, winning language of lore, and the fierce stimulant of war, 
the incense of derotion and the imhallowed flame of rice, the subdoer 
of the heart and the exciter of passions, which it cannot controL 

Nature imparts her lessons through its tones, and erery s<Hd owns 
its influence, whether heard in the warblings of the nightingale, in 
the simple melody, or in the complicated harmonies of the orchestra. 

But to number the erer-varied, ever-pleasing forms of beauty, is to 
calculate infinity : for ** beauty hideth everywhere." The universe 
is the theatre of her charms, and eternity the extent of their duration. 
Every sense is the medium of her power, nature and art the banquet 
she furnishes ; and when sated with actual beauty, the imagination is 
taught to create forms more lovely, more glowing, more ethereal. 
Some have thought to analyze its power — to limit its influence to 
fixed invariable laws. Vain purpose ! The volatile lightning may 
be retained and its fiery spirit controlled by rule— the subtile light may 
be separated into elements and be proved material, but the spirit of 
beauty is too subtile to be caught — too delicate to bear analysis, for 
its highest forms are celestial and dazzling — ^the tints of the rainbow 
must be gross matter in comparison. 

It is enough for the imaginative mind to look and admire. The 
poet stops not to estimate the force which urges him into the realms 
of fancy, but yielding to the delightful impulse, is quickly lost among 
the glowing visions called up by actual beauty. Whoever then can 
sit coolly down to calculate this magic power, knows but its feeblest 
influence — not a single taste of its sweetness — not a particle of its 
inspiration — ^none of that fervor which hurries the mind away to the 
sublime darkness, which bounds the flight of imagination. 

We like to consider beauty as the smiles of divinity, everywhere 
present, always replete with love, making his created objects beam 
forth his own happiness, and imparting to each a portion of his own 
transcendent loveliness. 

There is enough of beauty in the world to make it a delightful home. 
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The smiles of nature, the elegance of an, the gleesome images of 
poetry and the fascination of female charms, together with a heart 
which can appreciate and sympathize, were the kindly gifts from 
which to extract our happiness. Yet there is enough of bitter mingled 
with the sweet — enough of deformity joined with beau^, to foster a 
longing in the heart for some purer place, where all is symmetry, 
where all is brightness, and where all is happiness. 

Here vice may invest itself with a robe of beauty, and steal into 
the unconscious soul under the lovely mask. The heart will still 
yield it dominion, and encourage it by sympathy. Poetry especially, 
has often concealed deformity under the guise of an angel of light, 
imparting to it a false beauty by its own richness or sublimity. And 
it is an enemy doubly dangerous, for none of the forms of grace are 
more winning. Uniting sweet musical tones with harmony of thought 
— a structure of fairy-like elegance consecrated by genius — the cold- 
est heart finds in it something to admire, something to kindle its en- 
thusiasm. But a happy change is even now going on in public senti- 
ment, and a purer taste is developing, which will consider that alone 
truly beautiful, which is lovely in thoiight as well as elegant in ex- 
pression. For truth only is in itself beauty — no borrowed radiance — 
no superficial lustre, but the deeper it is explored, purer, richer, and 
lovelier, in its brightness. And its extent is infinite. This world, 
and the glimpse of that harmony which pervades all the celestial 
spheres, is but a glimmering of its splendor. However rapidly the mind 
goes on expanding, it still finds it in new and more exalted forms — 
those which mind develops independent of matter ; and as the soul is 
ever to expand, it will have in the full richness of Eternal Truth, a 
perpetual, delicious banquet. 



^^^^^^0^^*^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^0^^^0^^^ 



aaut to tl)( (Sintme. 

*' An ill-favwed thing, sir, but mine own ; a poor hxunor of mine, sir.** 

As You Lecb It, 

My Dear Editors, — Elected, as you doubtless have been, by the 
unanimous sufirages of your whole — secret society, you enter upon 
your really arduous duties, with some pride and some pleasure. You 
have a year of literary effort before you, and if you are of a provi- 
dent turn of mind, you have already carefully strained and bottled 
down for use, enough jokes and poetry to last you to your year's end. 
Mark those bottles, my dear sirs, as housewives do corrosive sublimate 
or ratsbane, — with a skull and crossbones, and label them " Poison," 
for the efiect of them upon the luckless wight who should taste their 
contents, would be convulsive, very. Yet you need not hesitate to 
use them on your own " tables," for if they be too funny for health, 
when taken alone, you may console yourselves with the reflection, 
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that in the Magazine some antidote of a sufficiently mild and harm- 
less nature will be found, to counteract their violence. If your own 
productions smack too strongly of the school of Holmes or Hood, 
bear in mind that your contributors will probably follow in the steps of 
Adam Smith, Berkely, or Bentham. Fear not, then, my merry men, 
but 

•* dare to write 



As fannj as you can." 

That you will be provided, then, with jokes and poetry, is amply 
evident, and of prose articles you need have no care ; of course, every- 
body can write prose. You know this as well as I do. Yoa are no 
bourgeois gentilshommes, to learn that you have spoken prose all your 
days without suspecting it. Perhaps a doubt may sometimes cross 
your minds, whether plain, sensible, serious sentences spring up spon- 
taneously in the brain ; but if it does, you should banish it as a sickly 
fancy, unworthy of educated men. The question may occasionally 
obtrude itself, whether a crop of English strength and grace will be 
the fruit of your assiduous planting of the roots of Greek and Latin 
and Algebra ; but all you need do is to ring for your Latin *' optional/' 
and have so impertinent a query shown to the door at once. The re- 
quisite preparations for penning an essay or a review, can be nothing 
more than a bottle of ink, a bunch of quills, and a quire of paper. 
As for thought, why it is a very good thing, but expensive, my dear 
sirs, expensive. It will not *' keep," as our cook says of milk, by way 
of apology for drinking it during the hot weather. 

It is with such just notions of what is before you, that you enter 
upon the period of your dominion. I see you, in fancy, seated before 
your writing-desks, with sheet after sheet blackening under the genial 
influence of ink, your pen running, your eye flashing, your thoughts 
vivid, your sentences polished, and your whole person and being 
glowing in the rich light of authorship. How that period pleases 
your critical nicety — terse, well-turned, pointed ! A mild smile gilds 
your lips, as you think of the effect that remark that you are just put- 
ting on paper, would produce upon Way land, if he saw it, and you 
wonder how he would answer it in the next edition of the Political 
Economy. Clever sarcasm is that you are launching at Carlyle and 
" his American imitator," as you style him, Emerson ! How Ralph 
would wince under that ! You had thought of sending him the next 
number, but you conclude you will not. It would hurt his feelings, 
and he is so set in his ways, that it would do him no good. How he 
would wince, though ! 

Well, my dear friends, perhaps you are right ; it is natural for youth 
and high spirits to be brilliant and sparkling. But do not make the 
mistake of being too spirited. There is such a thing as a Scylla, as 
well as a Charybdis. Too rapid a succession of fine thoughts wea- 
ries and exhausts the mind. True, it is your natural style, but curb 
yourselves a little. It is perfectly easy, I know, for you to write so; 
but then remember the digestions of your readers. Do not give os 
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too luxurious banquets, you gay Sybarites, lest we be tempted into a 
dyspepsia. Beware of being always in full bloom, lest you over- 
power us with your fragrance. Besides, it is mortifying to us smaller 
men, to see you fine fellows reveling in the consciousness of your 
strength and freshness. It dwarfs us, pigmies enough already. 

When I was in college, some few years ago, none, or almost none, 
beyond the editorial quintumvirate, appeared in the Magazine. Not 
that no contributions were received from outer barbarians, but that 
scarcely any came up to the high standard of the editors. *' The tone 
of the Magazine must be maintained," they would answer to the en- 
treaties of the applicants for admission to their literary asylum. No- 
bly resisting the temptations of suppers and cigars held out to them 
by the despairing yet eager contributors, they sacrificed themselves to 
the good of their college, and filled the pages of their charge with their 
own full-armed Minervas. Their efibrts were not unappreciated. The 
subscription list was large, nor, as is sometimes the case, were the sub- 
scriptions unpaid, if we except those of the undergraduates. The quiet 
satisfaction with which those editors were filled, on inspecting their pub- 
lisher's accounts at the end of the year, was really delightfiil. Take 
the hint, my dear editors, and keep out these pestilent contributors, 
who overwhelm you with their lengthy articles. Fill your pages with 
your own fine essays and sparkling verses — *^ thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum." Let us have some of those admirable produc- 
tions that were broached to us in secret societies, that we afterwards 
enjoyed in the division-room, and applauded (we knew where to ap- 
plaud by that time) on the stage at the Junior Exhibition. Those 
have borne the test of time, are old friends ; let us have them. Do 
not tell me that they are old — worn-out. True genius, my dear sirs, 
is never old. 

I will say no more of the Magazine, but turn to something else, to 
which your predecessors alluded in a previous number. It is said 
that the Seniors of the past year have failed in their duties to the fair. 
I am shocked and pained to hear it. Why, gentlemen, where do such 
men expect to go to— after they leave college ? Into society, into the 
world ? How do they suppose they will be fitted for life, if they have 
not embraced the opportunities that their college position gives them ? 
Apart from that, where will they find a tone of social intercourse be- 
tween young ladies and young gentlemen, at once so free, so natural, 
and so pure ? Where will they find maidens so guileless and unso- 
phisticated, so well bred, yet unassuming ? - Where will they find 
daughters so fitted, so ripe for wives and mothers ? Let me ask those 
Seniors if they anticipate elsewhere the presence of such dear, de* 
lightful angels, ^ 

" not too good 

For human nature's daily food,^ 

as Wordsworth so sweetly sings. Can it be that society has altered 
its aspect since my day, that flirtation, then banished as a traitor to 
true love, has been again received into New Haven hearts ? Can k 
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be that those ladies who in my time were modest and retiring, stayers 
at home, not given to frivolities, or fashion, or foibles of any kind, 
have become pert and flippant in conversation, inelegant in manners, 
careless of their own reputations and carpers at those of others, fre- 
quenters of balls and concerts, with no other escort than some student- 
acquaintance of yesterday, of unknown family and unknown charac- 
ter ? Can it be that those who come to the beautiful City of Elms 
for the purposes of education, go home to their parents, learned in no 
other arts than those of dress and flirting ? No, sirs, this cannot be 
true of all. If some, if a large part of New Haven society, has be- 
come such as I have pictured, there are those who remain unchanged. 
Is it not, must it not be, rather, that ladies have grown weary of 
finding among students scarcely any who do not belong to one of two 
classes — those who dig and delve, neglecting for study all the graces 
of education, and those who, while possessed of the elegancies of 
manner, are void alike of mind and heart ? Is it not that they are 
sick of dancers and flirts, and midnight drunken serenaders, of ped- 
ants and boors, of men who come to their parlors stupefied by over- 
application, and awkward from underbreeding, and men who come 
reeking from the fumes of the wine or the weed ? Is it not that re- 
fined, lady-like women ask for refined, gentleman-like, manly men; 
that they do not want embodied cotillions and white kids, living bou- 
quet-holders, or incarnate books, or wine-vats, or chimneys ? Are not 
Yale students at fault, if New Haven ladies no longer invite them to 
their houses ? 

Heaven help us ! my dear sirs, how terribly prosy and dull we are 
getting ! But as I had something to say, and knew that its intention 
was praiseworthy, however weak might be its execution, I felt com- 
pelled to 

" Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that periloos stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart,'' 

as this matter has weighed upon mine. If my suspicions are tme, 
(and I have heard them confirmed by more recent graduates,) New 
Haven society and Yale students are both seriously to blame. May I 
not spend a few words more on this same topic ? If members of ^e 
upper classes no longer spend their leisure hours in the society of la- 
dies, it is a matter much to be regretted. Female society is a neces- 
sity to most young men, and if they are excluded (either by their own 
decision or by that of those whom they would visit) from the ac- 
quaintance of the better classes, of persons of education and refine- 
ment, they will certainly seek its substitute among those whose man- 
ners are no restraint to their awkwardness ; or, still worse, solace 
themselves for the absence of the smile of beauty, grace, and virtue, 
with the flashing radiance of the wine-cup, or the bought caresses of 
the painted harlot. Forgive me, sirs, if I speak plainly. I believe 
that the society of true well-bred women would be a more effectual 
preventive of dissipation and licentiousness, than all the laws of all 
the faculties of all the colleges in all the land. But if the ladies of 
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New Haven are to exert this saving influence, the tone of society 
must he much changed. Will they permit one who respects and ad-> 
mires many of them, and who speaks in no spirit of uncharitableness, 
to suggest some most important and obvious alterations to their no* 
tice ? 

And, in the first place, are they not culpably lenient to men of 
known bad habits and corrupt characters ? Is not acknowledged vice 
invited to their houses, and introduced to their daughters ? Is any 
amount of dissipation sufficient to close their doors against its actor ? 
Do they visit it with even the same punishment that they inflict for a 
neglected party-call ? Is it not notorious in New Haven, that stu- 
dents will give drunken serenades of low comic songs, broken by 
loud oaths and indecent jests, beneath the windows of ladies whom 
they visit with intimacy, with whom, on the following evening, they 
may be seen at concerts or at parties, flirting between the music of 
the one, or the dances of the other, or amusing themselves, on the 
one side with laughing accusations, on the other with careless deni- 
als, of participation in the disgraceful scene of the night before 1 Gen- 
tlemen, this is no vision of a diseased imagination, but a faithful ren- 
dering of a fact that has come under my own observation. Ought not 
this to be changed ? 

Another prominent defect that I would notice, is the complete ban- 
ishment of mothers and fathers from the company of the daughters 
and their visitors. This is not true universally, but yet it is true 
largely. In the best families of New Haven, there is too much of it. 
A gentleman of easy manners and plausible address is introduced to 
the only daughter of highly respectable people. He visits the house 
intimately, and except by accident, never sees the parents of his lady 
friend. He becomes enamored of her, makes his court, wins her 
heart, declares his passion and is accepted. Too late, the father and 
mother begin to ask " who is he ?" and " what is he ?" The in- 
quiries are unfavorable — the engagement is broken — and the mischief 
is done. Clandestine interviews follow, and an elopement is perhaps 
the result, or else the young lady, with the first fruits of her aflec- 
tions wasted, starts in revenge on a crusade against the hearts of 
men — and flirts. This fault, glaring and fearful as it is in its con- 
sequences, is of no new origin. In my day the case was much 
the same. During my own senior year in college, I called upon 
Miss Z. twice or three times a week, and nearly always spent the 
whole evening at the house, and yet during that whole time, I never 
had an opportunity of exchanging a dozen words with Mr. Z., her 
father, nor of being for half an hour at any time in the presence 
of her mother, a most excellent and agreeable woman. Now, sirs, 
it is easy to see, that had I been scamp enough and the lady silly 
enough, I could have made sufficient love, in such a series of inter- 
views, to have caused a great deal of unhappiness and scandal in Mrs. 
Z.'s family. 

And this brings to mind another point, to which I have already 
^alluded, the slight certificate required by New Haven families, of the 
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respectability and social position of their guests. It is a crying sin 
throughout our land, but is nowhere so universal as in the City of 
Elms. Young men, whose home associations are low, whose minds 
are but little imbued with the sense of gentlemanly honor — no 
fighting, brawling, bullying sentiment, — whose manners are uncouth 
and whose habits are vulgar, will be found on a footing of regular 
acquaintance, treading the carpets, drinking the wine, and breathing 
the floral perfumes, of ladies the most refined, with pedigrees the 
roost unimjfeachable. This charge, however, admits of honorable ex- 
ceptions. 

What is the effect of this indiscriminate acceptance of untried 
coin, as currency, at its own valuation ? Simply, a lowering of the 
tone of society, an overtiiming of ancient landmarks, a debasing 
of the current money of the realm. A society open to the many, 
will be little songht by the few. The sensitive gentleman will 
stand aloof fVom the throng where his well-dressed valet would 
find equally teady admission. He will not expose himself to be 
jostled by the tailor who made his coat, or be outshone by the elabo- 
rate toilet of the pert salesmen from whom his white gloves were 
purchased. If he prefers his glass of wine and his cigar, if he votes 
parties a " bore," and society " stupid," if while awaiting the return 
of his chum, from some gay gathering, he takes down from his book- 
shelves the '* Tempest," and smiles meaningly as he reads the 
phrase " midnight mushrooms," is he to be deemed caustic and se- 
vere ? 1 think not. 

And now, my dear sirs, forgive me for trespassing so long upon 
your patience, if I may take as granted that it has endured thus far. 
Who you may be, I am not yet informed ; whoever you are, I wish 
you all success. As a contributor to the Magazine in my own senior 
year, I find a strange pleasure in putting thoughts on paper, for its 
columns again. It " rolls back the tide of time" for me. Once 
more I seem to sit in my easy chair, at my uneasy, oL/x^ivutisi^ table, 
in that quiet room from whosb window I could watch the western 
sun, like a Christian saint, most glorious in its dying ; once more I 
turn over the leaves of my Shakspeare for a motto to a careless ar- 
ticle ; once more I hear the warning tap at the door, and slip aside 
my manuscript, ere I utter the formula of admission ; once more the 

glowing face of Charlie W announces his editorial coming, and 

his hearty laugh demands as hearty a welcome ; once more my writ- 
ten pages pass into his possession ; once more the proofs are before 
me — but let me not anticipate ; you may be less indulgent toward 
my vagaries ; this letter — horrible idea ! — may be found worthy of 
the coffin ! I will not dwell on the fearful phantasy. Adieu. 
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^t Scroti) of (SUsIja, 

The anthor of the followipg poem, haying been deprived of the opportunily of 
oompetiiig for the C^ark Prize, has, hj the kindness oi the EditcNrs of the Yale lit- 
erary Magazine, been allowed the {mvilege of presenting it in this manner. It is 
due both to himself and to the courtesy of the authors of the prize poems, to say 
that the following is placed here with their coqsent 

As the locality of the incident on which the poem is founded, is no€ mentioned by 
the historian, the author has fixed it at Bamah, the seat of the ** school of the Proph- 
ets," an eminence which commands a view of the valley of the Jordan to the east^ 
while Bethel, where were the golden calves of Baal, appears on the left, and Jeru- 
salem stands in full sights some miles to the southward. The tomb of Samuel is 
in its immediate neighborhood. 

The harvest moon shone soft and stfll 

On Ramah*s olive-planted hill. 

And lit the cypress boughs that wave 

O'er holy Samuel's honored grave. 

Fair moon ! two Sabbath-days had flown 

Since the bright silver trumps were blown, 

And now, fall-orbed, her radiance bland 

Flowed broad o'er Israers &vored land. 

Nor sadder spot she saw, I rede, 

On terraced hill or watered meau], 

Than where, beside the sacred tomb. 

Arose the prophets' school in gloom. 

T was here of old that Hebrew youth. 

From Samuel learned the words of truth, 

And 'neath the fig-tree and the oak. 

Rehearsed the wisdom that he spoke. 

Alas, the change 1 where once the flute 

And harp resounded, all is mute ; 

The gardens whwe, at even tide. 

The prophets wand^ed side by side, 

Are now uncultured and unmown. 

The paths with thorns imd weeds o'eigrown ; 

The roof, where oft the seers were raj^ 

In holy vision as they slept; — 

Where they, to crave some lofty boon. 

In vigils long outwatdied the moon ; — 

Or where they read, with studious eye, 

The voiceless language of the sky ; — 

The busy wind hful sowed with seed 

Of hyssop and of darnel weed. 

That grew beneath the summer showers, 

Hate(^ but fair, like churchyard flowen. 

The broken walb in silence lay, 

The habitation of Decay. 

All else how fair ! adpwn the vale 
Waved soomfolly the sroves of Baal, 
And glittering 'neath the argent light, 
The golden idols mocked the si^t. 
In the dim eastward, far away. 
The cultured plain of Jordan lay. 
Where yellow cornfields waved between 
The purpling vine and olive green, 
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And gleamed amid the leafy trees, 
The cities £air and villages. 
While here and there, across the vale, 
The ckmds their shadows swift did trail 
Far to the right, in grandeur still, 
Enthroned upon her triple hill, 
Most queen-like, sat Jerusalem, 
Crooned with her mural diadem ; 
Fenced with embattled mountains from 
The hostile arms of heathendom ; 
While sadlj at her feet and low 
The silent waves of Eedron flow; 
Thus were thy feet, O Son of men, 
Bathed bj the tears of Magdalen. 

But gaze no longer ; hark ! a moan 
Gomes from those aged walls of stone ; — 
A voice, as of the friends that weep 
Softly beside the sick man's sleep. 
There, wan and feeble, sleeps the Seer. 
Around him stand, in grief and fear, 
His young disciples, who from far 
Oather like moons about their star. 
Silent they stand ; his eveir breath 
Seems like a giving up to j)eath. 
But still the mint and fiEuUng life, 
Prolongs the vain and painM strife. 
Speak not 1 O let no human breath 
Distract the just man's thoughts in deaih, 
Nor touch the thickening ears, that long 
For the flEur notes of angel-song. 

But hark I a tramp comes on the ear, 
And hurrving horsemen now appear, 
That swinly pace the distant road, 
Now seen, — now lost in shadows broad. 
And lo 1 they enter now the shade 
Which interweaving trees have made 
Over the long neglected road. 
That guides them to the Seei^s abode. 
Who are they I would malicious foes 
Disturb the old man's dear repose t 
Would rufiBan war, hyena-like. 
From pale disease his victim strike { 
No 1 not in wrath or scorn they come. 
Up to the dying prophet's home ; — 
For from the green boughs issuing 
Appears the iann. of Israel's king. 
Sai, silent, weary is his mien, 
And shame upon his. face is seen. 
As with his train, with hindrance short, 
He stands within the open court. 
Ah 1 hang thy head, apostate prince I 
Well may thy boasted courage wince 
And hesitate with craven fear, 
To meet Jehovah's dying seer. 
Small blessing on thy house, I trow. 
His parting message shall bestow. 
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Stood Joash by the prophet's bed, 
And wept in agony and dread, 
And cried, as on hia breast he smote, 
" My father 1 Israel's chariot, — 
Her horsemen too" — ^he could no more. 
But gazed in silence on the floor. 
The prophet raised his withered frame, 
Moved by some re'inspiring flame; 
It seemed his swift declining sun 
Stood still, as erst on Ajalon, 
And gave the time his prayers did ask 
To flmsh his appointed task. 
He spoke : " Take thou thy bow, king. 
And fit the arrow to the string ; — 
Now ope the window to the East." 
'T was done ; his feeble accents ceased. 
And now there spread beneath the eye, 
The broad and beauteous scenery. 
The old man, with his shrivelled hands 
Upon the king's straught thews, commands 
To shoot Swift, swift the arrow flew 
Beyond the prophet's death-dimmed view, 
Stul to the prince's arms he climg, 
And in a broken murmur sung : 
" This be the arrow of the Lord, 

The arrow of deliverance I 
Thus fly thy arrows from the cord. 

To free thee from the Syrian lance.** 

The prophet felt his strength to fJEul, 
And baae the king from Ups all pale : 
" Quick, take tliy arrows from the sheath, 
And smite upon the ground beneath." 
Silent, the doubtful king obeyed, — 
Twice — ^thrice, — irresolute, — and stayed. 
Then swooned the Seer e^iausted there ; 
The young men bore him to the air ; 
Bevived, he saw the earliest gray 
The eastering shadows turn away : 

** Ah I faithless king, why spare thy hand ? 
Why do thy strength and bolcmess fail ? 
Thrice shalt thou smite the Syrian band, 
And then thy wavering heart shall quail t 

** I see it ; Israel's foes shall come. 

And grow, like day beams, from the East, 
And drive them captive from their home. 
Till like the moonlight they have ceased. 

** I see ! I see t a brighter day, 

A great deliverance shall appear ; 
And though my flesh shall pass away» 
Yet He shall stand in glory here," 

His hands fell nerveless at his side. 
And lookmg into heaven, — ^he died. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 

BT XLLIB H. KOBXETB, DTIOA, N. T. 

The execution of Charles the First may justly be charged upon the 
entire body of the Independents in England at the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Their leaders originated and directed the 
movements which brought the king to the scaffold. Their clubs and 
congregations called for the punishment of the royal delinquent, while 
the officers of the army, and the members of Parliament, were intent 
upon his restoration to the throne ; and when he was ordered to trial, 
ail classes of the party united in demanding his condemnation. Their 
magnates composed the House of Commons that arraigned the mon- 
arch. They made up the army that dictated to Parliament the course 
it should pursue, and that became more powerful than all the constitu- 
tional authorities of the realm. Men of their choice constituted the 
High Court of Justice, whose sentence gave the king to death. The 
execution was conducted by their officers. Upon the final defeat of 
Charles, the reins of government naturally fell into their hands. At 
the Restoration, too, the vengeance of Charles the Second was not 
confined to any division of the party. Nearly all who were of any 
note, suffered from the wrath of the king. Dissenting ministers, and 
private persons, were arraigned with those who sat as Judges, as 
equally guilty. 

Were we to impute the execution of Charles the First to any sin- 
gle individual, Oliver Cromwell would certainly be that individual. 
He, however, did not originate the measure ; and in several of the 
preliminary steps he had no concern. On the contrary, we have ev- 
idence that he endeavored to restore the king to the throne at a time 
when the army was demanding the death of Charles. If a single 
body, legislative or judicial, were to be rendered accountable, the High 
Court of Justice would be that body. Still, it is undeniable that many 
members of this Court were not more chargeable with the king's exe- 
cution than were the majority of the leading Independents of private 
capacity. Indeed, more of verbal nicety than of enlightened justice 
is apparent, in restricting, either to an individual, or to a legislative or 
judicial body, an act in which a great party was engaged. Lajring 
aside technicalities, we must say that the English Independents of the 
age of Charles the First, deserve, as a body, to be characterized as 
the Regicides. 

They composed a religious and political party.* Their religion was 

* The Independents derived their name from their adherence to ** independeniT 
church government In course of time, however, they embraced other prindplefi, 
and became as much a party in the State as any other body of men ever were. It 
is natural, indeed, under a government in whi(£ the Church holds so prominent a 
position, that parties should be politico-religious. 
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the pure fruit of the Reformation, growing up in spite of tbe restrictions 
of king and priests. Considerable variety of belief prevailed among 
tbem in relation to several doctrines ; but pedobaptists, and anabaptists, 
and all the minor sects, were agreed on one distinguishing topic. Re- 
garding the English hierarchy as tyrannical and corrupt, they de- 
manded lull toleration for themselves in religious matters, and were 
willing to have the same toleration extended to all others. They 
held that a body of Christians assembled for divine worship is a church ; 
and that every such assembly is complete in itself, nor is any exter- 
nal power entitled to interfere in its proceedings or internal govern- 
ment. Their political principles were of a similar character. Even 
in the times of the Tudors, the Puritans, of whom the Independents 
were a great and respectable portion, had been distinguished by a 
strong opposition to royal prerogatives. In reference to that period, 
Hume remarks : ** So absolute was the authority of the crown, that 
the precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was preserved by 
the Puritans alone ; and it was to this sect that the English owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution." The spark which had then 
been kindled, burned with constantly increasing ardor in the breasts 
of the Independents. During the revolution which resulted in the 
death of Charles, they did not hesitate to declare their predilection for 
republican institutions. They maintained that all authority emanates 
from the people, denying the divine right of kings, of course, and 
claiming that the chief magistrate, as well as every other officer in the 
State, might be impeached and capitally punished for mal-adminis- 
tration. 

On the side of the Independents the great mass of the vigor and 
thought of the earlier part of the seventeenth century was arrayed. It 
was this very circumstance that rendered them so earnest for liberty. 
Their minds could not brook restraint. They felt that perfect freedom 
in politics and in religion was requisite for symmetrical development 
of intellect, and of soul. Among them, the lawyers, the generals, the 
poets, of that age were found, whose names as such are uttered with 
honor wherever the English language is spoken. Sir Edward Coke,. 
the solicitor against Charles before the High Court of Justice, was the 
ablest lawyer of his time. Oliver Cromwell, the soul of the party, as 
a military officer, at least, excelled all his contemporaries ; and it may 
well be questioned, whether, in all the attributes of a great sovereign, 
his superior has ever wielded the scepter of the British Isle. Mil- 
ton, above all praise as a poet, was scarcely less noteworthy as the 
able defender of the executioners of the king. The army, particularly 
the troops of Cromwell, consisting entirely of Independents, was ac- 
knowledged by all to be strict in discipline and unsurpassed in cour- 
age, dreadful in battle and merciful in victory. In the strictness of their 
moral code, also, the Puritans, both Independents and Presbyterians, 
whether in or out of the army, were distinguished. In this respect, 
as well as in many others, they differed widely from the gay Cavaliers, 
who took delight in ridiculing their claims to superior piety, and their 
quaint and scriptural modes of expression. 
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The character of the Independents of the age of Charles the First, 
was not appreciated in their own time. Their ideas of religions tol- 
eration, and of political equality, drew upon them the unqualified cen- 
sure of churchmen and royalists. Their peculiarities in dress and 
manners blinded the eyes of their contemporaries to the high qualities 
that lay concealed beneath their unpromising exterior. Their princi- 
ples and character towered so much above the principles and charac- 
ter which prevailed at that period, that neither the truth of the one, nor 
the purity of the other, could ward off the charge of fanaticism and 
deformity. These stout, stern men stood like a giant moimtain. Over- 
shadowed by its greatness, and viewing it from a near position, one 
might pronounce the lofty rock disproportioned ; but at a fitting dis- 
tance, every spectator acknowledges from the sool, its proportions and 
its sublimity. Such men live, not for themselves, but for posterity. 

It is not strange that the majority of the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain have not yet learned to appreciate fidly the character of the Reg- 
icides. The church establishment cramps the minds of thousands. 
The existence of monarchy, although its political power is well-nigh 
destroyed, perverts the national judgment. The English are reaping 
the fruits of the " Great Rebellion," and are gradually embracing the 
theories in politics and the dogmas in religion, involved in that strag- 
gle ; but they do not utter with proper praise the names of those self- 
consecrating men who rolled back the waves of oppression which were 
surging over the land. Cromwell and his compeers, however, are 
surely attaining to the reputation of patriots and heroes. Before hon- 
est and searching study, the mist of prejudice, which shrouded their 
character, flees away ; and they meet with a portion of the approval 
and admiration which they deserve. But it is the especial privHege of 
Americans, untrammelled by state religion, or monarchical prejadices, 
to do justice to the character of the Regicides, the executioners of 
Charles the First. 

When Charles Stuart, the second king of England of that House, 
ascended the throne, the English nation was alive with the spirit of 
the Reformation. Liberal sentiments had gained a strong hold upon 
the public mind, producing a nice sensibility to oppression. At the 
same time, the increasing wealth and social importance of the common- 
alty, induced them to claim their full constitutional rights. Here were 
two distinct influences which would oppose any extension of royal au- 
thority, which would even demand an enlargement of the powtos of the 
Lower House. But the sacredness of the prerogatives of the crown 
was a darling idea with the Stuart family. Charles was determined 
to uphold them at all hazards. In their behalf he became involved, 
during his first Parliament, in a quarrel with the Commons, who were 
equally zealous for their privileges. Thus the contest began : on the 
one pait for prerogatives ; on the other, for privileges. These are 
simple words ; but, to a close student of English history, they have 
a deep significance : the former implying all of despotism, the latter 
all of liberty. 

Once begun, the struggle had little intermission* In his third Far- 
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liament, the celebrated Petition of Rights was presented to the kin<^. 
By publishing that document without the promised royal approval, he 
commenced that traitorous course of conduct which resulted in his ruin. 
After attempting to crush freedom of debate in the Lower House, and 
in truth endeavoring to deprive the Commons of all participation in ' 
affairs, he dissolved the Parliament. In his rage, he determined to 
rule alone. His apologists can claim no impunity for him on the 
ground of ministerial responsibility, after this period. Henceforth 
Charles was his own prime minister. He alone is responsible for 
levying tonnage and poundage, after he had acknowledged that these, 
as well as all other taxes, were entirely the gifts of the people. He 
alone is guilty of collecting the odious imposts in the face of a bill of 
the Commons, declaring such an act high treason. He alone must be 
held accountable for monopolizing in the hands of his creatures the 
8a}e of articles of the most general necessity ; for the extension of the 
royal forests, to the prejudice of the rights of his subjects ; and for 
the imposition of exorbitant fines for mere nominal offenses, in order 
to replenish his private purse. He alone is blameworthy for the pro- 
hibition of all religious discussion, and for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of complete intolerance. It is not strange that the king, by such 
tyranny, which he did not even attempt to clothe with the form of law, 
soon arrayed against himself all classes of society. 

His fourth Parliament met but to be dissolved, and when the fifth 
convened, it served at first only as a theater for bolder usurpations on 
the part of the crown. Fortunately, however, this body secured its 
own permanence, and for several years watched over the interests of 
the realm. On the fourth of January, ] 642, Charles burst the last 
link which bound the afifections of his subjects to him. It was on 
this day, he violated the sacredness of the legislative halls, by the ac- 
cusation of five members of the House of Commons for their language 
in debate, and by his daring personal demand for them at a session of 
the House. His flight from London, which immediately followed, 
seemed an acknowledgment of conscious guilt, and proved to be a far 
tal step. Before this, the acts of the king had been tyrannical, his 
conduct had been perfidious. He had merited deposition, and even 
death. He had violated the constitution. He had elevated himself 
to the station of an unlimited monarch. He had trampled upon the 
Lords and Commons, branches of the national sovereignty no less im- 
portant than the crown. But he had reserved an easy escape from 
danger. He had only to consent to remedy the grievances in the na^ 
ition, and he would sit as securely as ever upon the throne. When he 
fled from his Parliament, however, he placed a barrier between him- 
self and the peaceable possession of the scepter, which could never be 
surmounted, without concessions from him inc(Misistent with the royal 
name and character. As he confessed when in the Isle of Wight, 
he gave just grounds for armed opposition. His flight, and consequent 
course, were the commencement of the revolution, in its outward man- 
ifestation. He had entered the path which terminated on the scaiSbld 
at Whitehall. 

VOL. XV. 37 
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After Charles fled from Westminster, be seems to have had no de- 
sire to become reconciled to the Parliament, unless absolute power 
were guaranteed to him. His negotiations with the conmiissioners 
of the two Houses were, on every occasion, deceitful. His duplicity 
has scarcely a parallel in political history. While ostensibly anxious 
for peace with his subjects, he maintained a close correspondence with 
the Irish Catholics, whom he did not hesitate to call upon to espouse 
his cause. His published correspondence convicts him of sending for 
foreign soldiers to France, Lorraine, and other countries, while pre- 
tending to be intent on reconciliation. When engaged in considering 
the last propositions ever made to him by Parliament, he wrote to a 
favorite : '* This fresh negotiation will only be a pretense ; I have not 
changed any one of my designs." These words indicate how much 
reliance could be placed on the " honor and conscience," to which the 
king so often appealed. If more evidence of his duplicity were 
needed, a sentence which he penned after the treaty was presented to 
the two Houses, supplies it : ''I have done that which my escape alone 
can justify." His own letters thus brand him forever as a traitor on 
principle, as he had already shown himself to be a tyrant on principle. 

A monarch so false to lus professions as well as tyrannical by nature 
and by education, could hardly have many zealous supporters. He 
necessarily met with very earnest opponents. Even the royalists 
would willingly have consented to his removal, provided the dignity of 
monarchy should remain untarnished. The Presbyterians would have 
gladly assisted at his trial and execution, if only the '* Solemn League 
and Covenant" should become the law of the land. The Independents, 
zealous for freedom of conscience, and fondly cherishing the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people, had been pained to see these princi- 
ples trampled upon. In defense of them, they were willing to make 
any sacrifice, to brave any dangers. They undertook the assertion and 
preservation of the liberties of Britain ; for that end constituting them- 
selves the judges of their uujust prince. Suffering equity to go back 
of the law, they drew aside the veil of royalty, and laid bare beneath 
it the character of a tyrant, a traitor, and a murderer. On such 
charges, well substantiated, Charles Stuart was condemned and ex* 
eouted. 

Thus the Independents, now become the Regicides, deliberately as- 
sailed royalty in the face of the world, boldly avowing and defending 
the act. They felt, as we feel, that it is a serious matter to bring t 
sovereign to the block. No exploded dogma of divine right, no servile 
theory of unaccountability, no idle reverence for that bauble — ^a crown 
— need be appealed to. All these influences may be set aside ; yet 
a shudder comes over the bravest, at the idea of beheading a monarch. 
He is the representative of the laws ; he is the embodiment of the na- 
tion in its executive capacity ; he is the guardian of the rights of his 
subjects. It is a terrible thing to lay hands upon the laws, in the per- 
son of their representative ; to strike down the embodiment of the na- 
tion ; to put to death the guardian of a people's liberty. But when the 
representative of the laws becomes the violator of those laws which 
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are necessary for the welfare and very existence of the State ; when 
he who should be the embodiment of the nation proves himself its 
greatest enemy ; when the appointed guardian of the popular liberty 
tramples upon the dearest rights of all ; outraged justice demands a 
policy which shall distinguish between the laws and their representa- 
tive — between the nation and its embodiment — between liberty and its 
legal guardian. In such case the words of Seneca are eminently 

true: 

" Victima baud ulla amplior 

Potest) magisque opima mactari Jovi 

Quam rex iniquus/' 

The Regicides judged that such was the case of Charles the First of 
England. His whole history plainly proves the correctness of their 
judgment. 

It is, however, always to be considered, whether the deposition and 
execution of an unjust king will be a good sufficient to counterbalance 
the evils attendant upon a revolution. In judging of past periods, the 
criterion of the present is plainly inapplicable. At the middle of the 
seventeenth century, England did not occupy her present elevated po- 
sition. Her most eulogistic historians speak of her at that period, as 
" a power hardly of the second order." In almost every element of 
civilization she was far inferior to her present self. Her manufactures 
had scarcely begun, if we compare them with what they now are. 
Her commerce did not embrace so many ports ; nor were so many 
English sailors and foreign traders dependent upon it for their main- 
tenance. The interruption of her industry, accordingly, would be fol- 
lowed with far less serious consequences than would result from the 
same cause at this day. She was, moreover, in the midst of a civil 
war, which was consuming her resources, and could not be terminated 
without some great sacrifice. The Regicides did not miscalculate the 
advantages that were to spring from their action. They secured for 
England a degree of internal tranquillity to which she had long been a 
stranger, and extended to all sects and parties liberties which had never 
before been known. Under their sway, Britain arose from her inferi- 
ority, and sprung forth into life and vigor. The nations of the Conti- 
nent acknowledged her supremacy on the ocean ; while she was also 
recognized as the head of the Protestant interest in Europe. This in- 
dicates a rapid growth in national greatness ; and evinces that, so far 
from proving an injury to the people, the change in government had 
been an incalculable benefit. 

The Independents rightly judged that a mere deposition of the king 
would have no significance. Since his flight from Westminster, he had 
been to all intents deposed. After an interval of six years, a simple de- 
claration of this fact would have been a mere farce. It would have 
had no effect to terminate the civil war. More than two thousand 
years previously, the expulsion of the Tarquins had produced long and 
terrible conflicts for Rome. Among those who directed the movements 
of the House of Commons were men who took warning from the 
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error of Junius Brutus. They also shunned the policy of the ofiier 
Brutus, whose dagger was stained with the blood of Julius Caesar. 
The principles and intentions of the English tyrannicides well de- 
served to be set before the eyes of men. Their actions were deter- 
mined upon and performed for the sacred cause of justice, and they 
summoned the world to be their witness. Death by public execution 
was the only means by which the attempts of the king against the lib- 
erties of England, could be forever prevented. The ignominious ter- 
mination of the father's warfare was the greatest warning to his sons 
that the nation could administer. The entire House of Stuart was as 
effectually dethroned and ostracized as was possible, without the exe- 
cution or imprisonment of those whose only crime as yet was bad 
parentage. 

However necessary the punishment of Charles might be, it was still 
a revolutionary act. Tt is to be defended, if at all, by the necessity of 
the case, and by the principles of natural justice, not by the laws of 
any land. That Charles had committed all the offenses charged 
against him, can hardly be denied. For these he was richly deserv- 
ing of death. But his execution by the regular authorities of the 
realm was impossible, since his own signature would thus be required 
to his own death-warrant. The Lords resigned their right to partici- 
pation in the government, by deserting their posts, leaving only ten or 
twelve of their number in the Upper House. ' The power of the na- 
tion thus reverted to the Commons. The Presbyterians, though they 
had previously denounced Charles as worthy of execution, now ad- 
hered to him, since the Covenant could not supplant the hierarchy. If, 
then, t3rranny was to be punished, and the rights of Englishmen to be 
defended, that duty devolved upon the Commons, and especially upon 
the Independents. It is an obvious maxim, that revolutions recog- 
nize no legal restrictions. But how careful the Regicides were to 
avoid unnecessary violence — how observant they were of the forms of 
law — ^how strict they were in their adherence to the principles of just 
government, is matter of history. They were revolutionists, but in 
achieving their revolution they exhibited rare moderation and wisdom. 

The Independents, when they condemned Charles to the block, 
doubtless contemplated the establishment of a Republic in England. 
Had they succeeded in this design, their names would be uttered only 
with praises by every lover of free institutions. If they had reasona- 
ble assurance of success, and the national sentiment authorized their 
act, they deserve no less praise for the attempt than would have at- 
tended success ; provided the failure can be attributed to no miscon- 
duct on their part. They had, in fact, strong grounds for expecting 
that their policy would be acquiesced in by the nation. A Republic 
had, indeed, existed since the commencement of the civil wars ; for 
six years the Parliament had held all the powers of the government 
No violent change was intended. They desired to perpetuate authori- 
ties similar to those to which the struggle with Charles had given rise. 
It may be safely averred that, at no period before or since, has Eng- 
land presented so favorable an opportunity for the erection of a repre- 
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sentative democracy. The royalists manifested but little ardor in their 
attachment to the king, not hesitating to condemn very many of his acts. 
The J, indeed, expressed themselves decidedly opposed to the abolition 
of monarchy; but the number of those who took this position from prin- 
ciple, virere fairly supposed to be but a moiety of that party. Personal 
interest, immediate and prospective, without doubt, bound many to the 
royal cause. All these, the Regicides had groimds for expecting, would 
connect themselves with the conquerors as soon as the Stuart dynasty 
was subverted. The Presbyterians had often proclaimed democratic 
principles. They embraced no doctrines of divine right ; on the contra- 
ry, when the Solemn League and Covenant was predominant, they had 
declared the king worthy of death. Their cooperation in the forma- 
tion of a commonwealth, or at least their tacit submission to its estab- 
lishment, might therefore reasonably be reckoned upon. The Inde- 
pendents were in the ascendant. They held the power in the State 
and in the army, and were strong in the consciousness of the integrity 
of their principles. A just and moderate administration of affairs 
would, as they thought, secure the acquiescence of all parties. That 
the expectations of the republicans proved false, is not sufficient rea- 
son for stigmatizing them as unwise and improvident, far less for 
branding them as anarchists. The martyr-like manner in which Charles 
met his fate, and the immediate publication of the " Eikon Basilike," 
had an effect which could not have been foreseen. Let us conceive of 
the situation of the Regicides, while we judge of their conduct. Let 
us remember that Charles had been guilty of the grossest injustice, and 
had alienated the affections of the entire nation ; that they had passed 
six long years in the midst of tumult and civil war, in striving to induce 
him to subscribe to terms of settlement ; that he had given incontesti- 
ble proof of the basest duplicity on many occasions ; that, in their opin* 
ion, the constitutional liberty of the English would not be safe in tho 
hands of such a prince. Let us feel that their bosoms glowed with 
love for freedom of conscience, and for political liberty, not as abstrac- 
tions, but as palpable realities. Let us recollect that they held the 
power of the sword ; that they conceived, and rightly, that they had 
justice upon their side ; that religion nerved their arms and inspired 
their hearts. Let us throw ourselves into the same position. Who 
would not have acted as the Regicides acted ? Who would not have 
assumed the responsibility of condemning to the ax him who had vio- 
lated the laws, who had lived a traitor, who had made war upon the lib- 
erties of the people ? 

Standing where we do, it may be possible to say that the condition 
of England at the middle of the seventeenth century, was not such as 
to justify the expectation that a Republic could be permanently estab- 
lished. But a close reader of the history of those times can easily 
perceive how the republicans were led to the opinion that the judgment 
day for royalty in that island, had arrived. If we acknowledge, how- 
ever, that we can now see good reasons for determining a priori that a 
permanent Republic was then impossible, it does not follow that the 
Independents of that day are culpable for their views and conduct. 
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We may distinguish between the actors and the act. Even if we should 
say that the great act of the Regicides was imprudent, we must accord 
to them the merit of magnanimity and purity of motive. Since their 
days, two hundred years have thrown for us a new stream of Ught on 
the relations of the government to the people. A political compass 
has been invented. A chart of the ocean of politics has been con- 
structed. Light houses have been buih on its dangerous rocks. The 
English tyrannicides were destitute of the experience, which numerous 
revolutions have conferred upon the present age, and which their ex- 
ample ha« assisted in bestowing. 

The English revolution, of which the great deed was the execution 
of Charles the First, appears in its proper character only when we re« 
gard it as the first grand step, in modem times, in political progress, 
it is a law of nature, that nothing that is valuable shall spring up at 
once. Man gains his strength by degrees, years of gradual growth 
preceding his maturity. The eaglet often tries his wings, and sinks 
back into his eyrie, worn out with fatigue ; but each trial bears him to 
a sublimer height, until he mounts in majesty to the emp3n:ean. So also 
Freedom, the bird of Jove, in a higher sense, must needs return more 
than once to her rocky home, before her wings are spread in glorious 
triumph. The great engine which draws the train of civiUzation, 
started, and returned to the station-house, before it finally set out on 
the course which God has destined it to accomplish. Without the 
'' Great Rebellion," England would not have boasted of her Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. She would not have enjoyed at this day a constitu- 
tion which guarantees to her all but the name of republican liberty. 
Nor could freedom of conscience and political equality have been, as 
now they are, generally recognized by the civilized world. In a word, 
the present state of nations may be attributed, as far as it can be attrib- 
uted to any single event in history, to the revolution of 1640, and es- 
pecially to the execution of Charles the First. 

Many of the Independents soon discovered that England was not ripe 
for the establishment of republican institutions in their purity. Crom- 
well, first of all perhaps, saw the love of monarchy which still existed. 
He first felt the difiiiculty of his situation as chief magistrate of the 
Commonwealth ; but he dared not accept the title of king, through fear 
of the army, although he soon perceived the chief magistracy could 
permaneptly continue under no other. He ruled as a wise, patriotic, 
and great-hearted sovereign. Without the name of royalty, he wielded 
all its power. In his reign the nation had no reason to lament the eX' 
ecution of Charles. But the day that saw Richard Cromwell succeed 
to the station that his father had so ably occupied, witnessed also the 
beginning of the measures which were to replace the Stuarts upon the 
throne of Great Britain. The several steps in the counter-revolution 
are easily distinguishable. The dissolution of Parliament by Richard; 
the re-convocation of the " Rump ;" the quarrel between the " Rump 
and the army ; the resignation of the Lord Protector ; the assumption 
of authority by a provisional government, appointed by the military oU 
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ficers ; the alliance between the Presbyterians and the Cavaliers ; the 
refusal of the soldiers on the Tweed to recognize the junta established 
by the officers stationed in London ; the march of Monk into the city, 
^nd his declaration in favor of a free Parliament ; the dissolution of 
the " Rump" by its own decree ; the convocation and assembling of 
f- new House of Commons and of the Lords : — these were all scenes 
iu the national drama which terminated with the recall of the Stuarts. 

Charles the Second, fit son of his sire, ascended the throne of 
Crreat Britain, May 29th, 1660. Early in his reign, nearly all those 
'^ho had been prominent among the Independents, whether members 
^f the High Court of Justice or not, felt the rigor of his vengeance, 
^tid that of his partisans. Some, indeed, upon profession of repent- 
ance, were admitted to the royal clemency. Others fled from the 
Country which they could not longer benefit. Many- found refuge in 
Ij^olland ; of whom some being drawn to England by affection for 
their families, were seized, committed to the tower, and after- 
^^ards executed. Three at least, of the Judges, sought a home in 
the American colonies. Whalley, Goffe, and Dixwell, lived in con- 
cealment, or in disguise, and died unknown and unlamented, save by 
H. few confidants ; they dared not utter their own names, where now 
they are recognized as heroes, and marble monuments bespeak the 
homage of posterity. Of those who survived until the Restoration^ 
and braved their fate in England, such as possessed property and rank 
had their estates confiscated and were degraded from gentility, and 
Were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Many were sent to re- 
mote prisons, castles, or desolate islands, to remain there for life. 
Speedy death, by the ax or the halter, was the portion of a great 
number. The graves of those who had passed from earth were vio- 
lated. The body of Cromwell was dug up, hung before the eyes of 
the nation he had raised to glory, and finally quartered and burned !* 
The remains of Ireton, Bradshaw, Pride, Admiral Blake, and others, 
ivere likewise maltreated. 

Thus England conducted towards the persons of these defenders of 
her liberties, and authors of her greatness. But their example re- 
niains, and their principles live and flourish. They are enbalmed in 
many an English breast. They are enthroned and triumph in this 
'Western Commonwealth, founded and reared by the brethren and de- 
scendants of the English Regicides. 

* So says Macaulay: the editor of the "Secret History of Charles the Second^" 
hoiKrever, dedares the body was re-buried at the foot of the gallows at Tyburn. 
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the decay of the power and virtue of many nations, from the decline 
of their agricultural industry. In Rome, for instance, when the wise 
policy of fostering agriculture was pursued, a healthful spirit perraded 
the whole State. Then the laws were impartially administered, and 
justice done to all. Then labor, was accounted honorable, and states- 
men, and generals, and philosophers, cultiTated their farms with their 
own hands. It was then that from among the tillers of the soil, arose 
a Regulus, a Cincinnatus, and an invincible soldiery. It was then 
that the *' seven hilled city'* breathed defiance to her enemies, and 
caused nation after nation to yield to the resistless power of her le- 
gions, until the Roman eagle waved over the known world. But 
when largesses of corn were bestowed upon an idle populace, when 
agriculture was neglected, and war laid waste the fertile fields of Italy, 
then Roman virtue and Roman vigor fled. Soon intrigue, vice, and 
venality took firm hold in the State, until finally, the *' pale mother of 
empires" was abandoned to her enemies, and the palaces of the Caesars 
echoed the, tread of the victorious barbarian. History abounds in ex- 
amples illustrative of the important fact, that the enduring greatness of 
a nation is mainly founded upon its agriculture, and rulers will do well 
to increase the prosperity of those who swing the scythe and hold the 
plough. 

That country which does not possess within itself the means of 
affording subsistence to its own inhabitants, is, if we may trust the 
voice of experience, destined to sink to early ruin. National power, 
based upon commerce alone, unsupported- by a flourishing industry, 
which ministers to human wants and qualifications, must fall to the 
ground. Merely commercial States dependent upon contingencies for 
their very life-blood, and imbued with that spirit of speculation which 
tends to enervate the body and corrupt the mind, contain within their 
own bosoms the seeds of dissolution. Phenicia, Carthage, Genoa, 
Venice, and Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, all 
bear witness to this fact. There is much truth in these verses of 
Goldsmith : 



-trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 



As ocean sweeps the labor'd mole away ; 
While self -dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

To her mraurpassed agriculture, England is most indehted for her sop- 
port in the midst of those tremendous pressures which so often 
have threatened to crush her. It is the unparalleled cultivation of her 
soil, that has enabled the British people, placed upon a rock-boun(! 
island, to excel the world in every article of fabric, to maintain an un- 
rivaled navy, and plunt their power in every quarter of the globe. 
Firm are the foundations of the strength of that nation, which, in time 
of peace, is nourished from the resources of its own industry, and in 
war can rely upon the strong arras and undaunted hearts of its yeoman' 
ry, to sustain its rights in the din of strife or in the roar of battle ! 
Upon agriculture, in addition to the necessaries and common comforts 
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of life, depends the success of every other employment. It is agri- 
culture that builds up our crowded cities, covers our fields with yellow 
grain, and diffuses life and vigor throughout the land. It is agriculture 
that supports our gigantic manufactories, ringing from their basement 
to their attic with the music of free labor, and causes our ten thou- 
sand ships to dance upon every rolling billow, and spread their sails 
to every propitious gale. Says Lord Erskine, in his political ro- 
mance called Armata, " You might as well hope to see the human body 
io active motion, when palsy had reached the heart, or a tree flourish- 
ing after its roots were decayed, as expect to see manufactures, or arts, 
or industry of any description, progressive, when agriculture has de- 
clined." Paralize it, and you weaken the pulse of enterprise, stiflen 
the fingers of machinery, and clip the wings of 'commerce. Destroy 
it, and you bury in one common grave, national power and individual 
prosperity. 

Having thus briefly noticed the paramount importance of agriculture, 
let us next consider its transcendent influence in fostering a spirit of 
patriotism. It has been well said, that ^^ a prosperous agricultural dis- 
trict is not without patriots to defend it." The occupation of the far- 
mer seems to be peculiarly adapted to bind men by the strongest ties 
to their country. All history tells us, that those who till the soil, are 
the first to defend it, and the last to desert it. Others, in case of inva- 
sion, may collect their property and flee, but the farmer is compelled 
to beat back the enemy, or witness the devastation of his home and 
fields. In every nation where unfettered agriculture is the employ- 
ment of the mass of the population, there the fire of patriotism burns 
bright. Who has not admired the attachment of the hardy Swiss to 
their smiling rocks and valleys ! Whenever the tide of devastation has 
rolled towards the Alps, and the foeman's cannon thundered among her 
eternal clifls, her sons, like the wild chamois, have bounded from their 
mountain homes, to fight to the last in defense of their ** green craggy 
land." And in our own country, whenever the rough clarion of war 
has sounded, our unterrified farmers have removed the clouds that hung 
over our destiny, as the morning sun dispels every noxious vapor ! 

But this is not the only salutary influence arising from agriculture. 
What other occupation is so well calculated to preserve unimpaired 
the functions of the body ! The husbandman engaged during the 
greater part of the day in the most healthful labor, is generally free 
from the diseases incident to a sedentary life. No nightmare disturbs 
his repose, no narrow workshop, amid the dust and smoke of the "pent 
city full," plants the destroyer in his frame, but rising with the lark 
and inhaling the fragrant breezes of the morn, he retires to sweet 
sleep, after invigorating toil. 

*' Ye who would wear a body free from pain, 

Fly the rank city 

The rural wilds 

Invite, the mountains call you, and the vales, 

The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial breeze, 

That fans the ever undulating sky.'* 
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It can be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that agriculture, of 
all vocations, is best capable of yielding pure and solid enjoyment. 
While numerous vexations attend a professional life, while the me- 
chanic pants but for one breath of the fresh air, and while every storm 
that howls over the ocean reminds the merchant of his tempest- 
tossed property, nothing occurs to ruffle the temper and disturb 
the feelings of the farmer. Free from the cares and perplexities of 
other pursuits, his is a quiet existence, surrounded by purity and inde- 
pendence. He has no favors to solicit — no flattery to bestow — ^no de- 
grading duty to perform. The intrigues of trade, the plots of politics, 
and the quiddets and quillets of law, do not occupy his mind. Encom- 
passed by nature in her beauty and grandeur, with peace within and 
comfort without, hap^y is the farmer's life, amid the green grass, the 
bright blossoms, and the glorious sunshine ! Says the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, in a speech delivered at an agricultural dinner at Dedham, 
Mass., last fall, '' There is no more striking evidence of the estimation 
in which agriculture is held among the arts of life, than that all men, 
of all sorts and conditions, seem with one consent to look forward to 
it, as the occupation of their latter and better years. We rarely hear 
of a farmer coming down from the country, to exchange his pure air, 
and clear skies, and ample elbow room, for the smoke, and dust, and 
din of a crowded city. The footsteps are all in another direction. 
The mechanic at his bench, the merchant in his counting room, the 
physician and the clergyman in their studies, the lawyer in his office, 
the statesman in the Senate Chamber, all seem to indulge a common 
hope. At the end of the cherished vista of each one of them alike, 
may be seen a snug farm, a few trees, a strawberry bed, a flower gar- 
den, a potatoe patch, and, above all, a quiet, independent, rural home." 

Another benefit proceeding from agriculture, is, its tendency to pro- 
mote virtue and religion. What other employment is so fitted to sub- 
due the storms of passion, so exempt from evil influences, and so pre- 
eminently conducive to the acquirement of that wisdom which surpass- 
eth all understanding ! The farmer, remote from scenes of vice and 
dissipation, free from the rivalships and jealousies which beset most 
pursuits, and unenticed by the allurements of the race-ground, the 
gaming-table, and the theatre, meets comparatively few temptations to 
lead him from the path of virtue. In cities where large bodies of men 
are thrown together in constant intercourse, vice is apt to spread like 
a contagion, finding its way to many hearts weakly prepared to resist 
its insidious advance ; but in rural districts, corruption of morals 
among the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon seldom witnessed, from 
the fact that agriculturists, for the most part, pursue their labors singly) 
and are at the same time surrounded by the most beautiful and subhme 
of Nature's works, which ever cooperate to inspire sentiments of piety, 
to fill the mind with ennobling reflections, and elevate the soul far above 
the perishable things of time. In short, there is no other calling in 
which we are so often referred to the Great Giver of all things, and 
reminded of our dependence upon Him, whose rain enriches the soil} 
and whose sun ripens the fields. 
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It has frequently been urged against a rural life, that it is incompat- 
ible with mental improvement. There is, it is true, a great amount of 
ignorance among our agricultural population, but this is owing, not to 
their employment, but to their own culpable negligence. Farming 
prevents no one from cultivating his intellect ; on the other hand, it af**- 
fords ample leisure to acquire rich stores of knowledge. Instead of 
contracting, it expands the mind, and instead of narrowing it down to 
one idea, presents an inexhaustible field for, observation and reflection. 
Agriculture has been too generally considered as a merely physical 
pursuit, having little or nothing to do with the principles of natural 
science. Nothing can be more fallacious than such a supposition* 
There is no avocation more intimately connected with science — none 
which offers a wider range for the exercise of talent and capacity. The 
true farmer labors not as a slave at the oar, or the sailor before the 
mast, but employs his mind, as well as his body ; and instead of jog- 
ging along in the same track his ancestors trod before him, moves for- 
ward in a path illumined by the light of knowledge. The nature 
and composition of the soil — its adaptation to particular crops — the pro<* 
cesses of vegetable development — the improvement of breeds of do- 
mestic animals — subsoil plowing — fermentation — manures, and num- 
berless other subjects worthy of scientific investigation, all come under 
his special attention. How then can it be supposed that the husband- 
man, living in the very '* treasure-house of wonders," and engaged in a 
pursuit in which many of the laws of nature must be consulted and 
understood, is unfavorably situated for mental culture ? Have not men, 
in all ages, distinguished in the Senate, in the Council Chamber, and in 
the Field, yearned towards agriculture, and gloried in being ranked 
among the tillers of the soil ? What American has not heard of the 
farmers of Mt. Vernon, Monticello, Marshfield, Ashland, and Fort Hill, 
and who, recurring to the far past, is not reminded of the beautiful allu- 
sion of Thomson ? — ^ 

" In ancient times, the sacred plow employed 
The kings and tfwful fathers of mankind ; 
And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a smnmer's day, 
Have held the scale of empire — ruled the storm 
Of mighty war — ^then, with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plow, and greatly independent lived." 

We had intended to point out a few other advantages resulting from 
agriculture, to dwell at some length upon the many inducements it 
oSfers to all, and to look more closely at its moral, political, and national 
influence. But the extent to which our remarks have already been 
drawn out, renders this impossible. Let us next briefly advert to its 
present condition, and enumerate some of the obstacles which impede 
its general progress. 

Until within a comparatively recent date, but little had been done 
for the improvement of agriculture. No one who has lived half a cen* 
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tury, can contrast its former with its present state, without being aston- 
ished at the beneficial changes which so short a period has wrought. 
Indeed, some of our most common agricultural implements, as the 
fanning-mill, the com-sheller, the cultivator, the horse-rake, and the 
reaping and threshing machines, are the inventions of the last forty 
years. Nor is the time long gone by, when a large portion of the 
land in our older States, instead of increasing in productiveness, was 
yearly deteriorating, and many a farmer, ignorant of science and un- 
accustomed to the use of manure or compost, pursued a most exhaust- 
ing system of husbandry, until an impoverished farm compelled him 
to '* pull up stakes" and turn his face towards the generous soil of the 
West. But a new era has dawned upon agriculture. On every side 
we behold indications of an awakening interest in its prosperity. The 
clouds which have hitherto enveloped it are now rolling away, and the 
spirit of improvement, under the impulse of Science, is rapidly devel- 
oping itself both on this and the other side of the Atlantic ! 

Of the various causes which are combining to effect this improve- 
ment, it may be well here to mention some of the most prominent. 
- The application of Botany to tillage has contributed, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the success of husbandry. Chemistry, too, is rendering 
essential service to the tiller of the soil. In the hands of men of the 
highest attainments, it is pushing forward into regions hitherto unex- 
plored, and elucidating the mysteries which, for ages, have surrounded 
vegetable physiology. Geology, also, the most modem of sciences, 
is throwing its light upon the pursuit of the farmer. Its teachings 
have given, as it were, a new value to the very ground we tread upon. 
By revealing to men the structure and present condition of the globe, 
it has done much to eradicate bad habits of cultivation, developed the 
internal resources of the earth, and, more than all, greatly aided in ma- 
turing that system of rotation of crops, by which our lands have been 
increased three-fold in fertility, and an entire revolution accomplished 
in agriculture. Nor has Natural History been backward in offering a 
helping hand to the husbandman. In ascertaining what birds are use- 
ful, and therefore to be protected and encouraged, in devising reme- 
dies against the ravages of insects, thus saving immense losses, and 
in many other ways it has conferred most important benefits, not only 
upon ourselves, but coming generations. In fact, in these days. Sci- 
ence, in all its departments, has been rendered subservient to the in- 
terests of the farmer ; and, judging by the brilliant results of the past, 
we have good reason to hope, that it will continue to shower down the 
healthful waters of improvement, until agriculture, " the art of arts," 
shall attain the position to which it is entitled. 

Agricultural Societies are also producing a happy effect. Of their 
incalculable power to do good, the tillage of our own country and of 
Europe abounds in illustrations. By association of mind, labor, and 
skill, they excite a spirit of generous emulation, bind the freeholders 
of the soil in closer ties, and diffuse among the agricultural commu- 
nity the results of experience, the lights of science, and the produc- 
tions of art On this very subject, Washington thus forcibly expressed 
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himself, in his last message to Congress : " This species of establish- 
ment contributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stimulating 
to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to the common centre 
the results everywhere of individual skill and observation, and spread*- 
ing them thence over the whole nation." The opinion of the Father 
of our Country has since been fully confirmed, and such societies ex- 
isting on both hemispheres, are now mighty levers, which, working 
day by day and all day long, are making themselves felt in every part 
of the civilized world. 

In connection with associations of this character, an Agricultural Lit- 
erature, both at home and abroad, is giving a great impulse to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. It is but a few years since the first agricultural 
periodical was issued from an American press, to astonish for awhile 
the public gaze, and then die away, for want of adequate support. That 
time is past. Magazines and treatises devoted to the interests of the 
plow, are now scattered through the length and breadth of our land, 
awakening the dormant energies of our farmers, bringing the rays of 
science to a focus, placing the results of competition m direct compar- 
ison, extending the knowledge of every useful improvement, and add- 
ing millions upon millions to our national wealth and prosperity. In 
fact, no language can describe, no powers of calculation estimate, the 
wide-spread influence of such a literature. Under the fostering care 
of our free institutions, it has already caused the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose, while, in the future, it points to an unparalleled career of 
agricultural achievement — ^to a country extending from ocean to ocean^ 
covered with farms of unsurpassed fertility. 

Having now spoken of the principal sources of improvement in ag- 
riculture, we next come to the consideration of the causes which are 
contributing to depress it. Of these causes, we shall allude but to the 
most important one — the lack of mental culture among the great mass 
of our rural population. 

It is a lamentable fact that many, very many of our farmers are de- 
ficient in education. This, indeed, is the grand obstacle to the prog- 
ress of agriculture, and against which it is the duty of every true pa- 
triot most earnestly to labor. To remove it, to disperse the mists of 
ignorance and prejudice, to enlighten the planter of the South, the 
farmer of the North, and the woodsman of the West, is to give free 
course to the tide of improvement, and to elevate the social position of 
the tiller of the soil. As long as clouds obscure the mental vision of 
the men who tread in the furrow, so long will their noble employment 
be deprived of the advantages of Science, even though the light of 
knowledge flash on every side, and intelligence circulate as free as the 
air we breathe. It is education, and education alone, that can raise 
our agriculture to a heighth of prosperity unexampled in the annals of 
the world, and cause our yeomanry to stand forth, in every sense, the 
bulwark of their native land, and the terror of her foes ! 

But we have already exceeded our limits. It remains only for us to 
say a few words respecting the influence of the husbandman upon the 
welfare of the republic. When we reflect that in the United State» 
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there are four millions of persons engaged in agriculture, and that the 
value of the products of their industry exceeds that of manufactures, 
commerce, mining, forests, and fisheries, all united, we cannot resist the 
conclusion, that the farmer is the main pillar of our country's strength. 
His broad shoulders support the political edifice, his labor constitutes 
the solid wealth, and his vote directs the destiny, whether for weal or 
wo, of the greatest and most glorious nation the world ever saw ! Not 
only in peace does he cause every field to wave with golden harvests, 
and give a new impulse to every branch of business, but when dangers 
thicken around us, when the mighty fabric of our national government 
trembles to its foundation, he ever rallies beneath the starry banner of 
our country wheresoever it floats ! Take from a nation the tillers of 
the soil, the peerage of Labor, and you cut the sinews of its strength 
and sap the foundation of its prosperity ! 

'* Princes and lords may flourish or may fkde, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But our bold yeomanry ^ their coimtry's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.** 



Eoanng Srook. 



About sixteen miles north of New Haven, and in the town of Cheshire, a stream 
faUs precipitately down the steep mountains that extend back from West Bock. 
The gorge through which it descends is of wild and remarkable beauty, and is much 
visited during the summer months by Tourists, Geologists, Anglers, and Pio-I^ic 
Parties. 

Leaping from the granite mountain, 
Down the hemlock gorge resounding, 
Flows the joyous streamlet, bounding 
From its lone and shaded fountain. 
Now in wild, unfettered leap 
From the arched and mossy steep ; 
Now in white and foaming wreath 
Olinging to the rock beneath ; 
Through the sunlight and the shadow, 
Reaches it the fragrant meadow. 

To the depths the waters fidling, 
On the rounded pebbles shiver ; 
And the tossed and stcmny river 
Answers to the echoes calling. 
In the deep, dark linns below, 
In the eddies, circling slow, 
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In the whirlpool's dizzy rout. 
Lurks the black and wary trout, 
Oft by angler's art deluded 
From his resting-place secluded. 

Sheltered here by rocks o'erhanging, 

Merry school-girls shout with laughter, 

And the echoes chasing after, 

Through the far-off rifts are clanging. 

Hither come at noon-tide prime, 

Such as frame the sylvan rhyme ; 

Such as seek for Science's light ; 

Maiden fair, and am'rous knight ; 

In the sunlight and the shadow, 

By the stream that seeks the meadow. philudor. 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 



BY W. S. COLTON, LOCKPORT, N. T. 

EA8ANT author is much like an agreeable friend. If there is 
>re you a real ^nd iBXigihleform, possessing life, capable of ac- 
d endued with the quick intelligence of a present and coa- 
mind, whose deep and constant sympathy is exhibited in a 
countenance, and manifested in numberless outward and per- 
cts, yet, its place is supplied by what, I think, is, at least for a 
3arcely less than an equivalent. If you are not listening to an 
voice, speaking in tones of friendship, and charming your ear 
ntle, persuasive sound, there is still a silent language addressed 
from each printed page on wtich your eye may be fastened, 
nute appeal finds its way, with irresistible power, to the heart, 
dom fails to call forth a willing and prompt response. With 
companion, one may trim his solitary lamp, and, seating him- 
the genial light of an evening fire, feel that, even in the re- 
t of his own secluded room, he is not all or almost alone. As 
IS over leaf after leaf, and reads, now some humorous and 
story, now some passage of rare and exquisite beauty, or of 
ing eloquence, and now a mournful or pathetic tale, a profound 
springs up slowly but surely within him. He clasps the book 
Sirmer and warmer grasp ; — a fervor gradually kindles in his 
-his face even discovers his inward satisfaction, and he is 
conscious, in the intense enjoyment he receives, of the pzes- 
XV. 29 
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ence of any objects around him, or, I may almost say, of his own 
existence. 

There are thus some authors for whose works we have an ardent 
and lasting attachment ; we admit them at once to a most intimate 
place in our affections. They are adroit assai}ants, and they gain an 
easy victory, for they are so winning in their approach, so skillful in 
their attack, that we have neither the inclination nor the ability to for- 
bid their entrance. We greet them always as bosom acquaintances ; 
we know their inmost thoughts. Hence they are ever welcomed with 
a smile ; — they are perused thrice and again with renewed and increas- 
ing pleasure, and are kept ready and waiting for frequent and familiar 
use. Other books may have greater celebrity. They may have been 
written by men of unrivaled genius ; they may be possessed, intrin- 
sically, of superior merit, both as to style and subject-matter, bnt they 
enter not into our feelings ; — they strike no chord in unison with them- 
selves ; — they do not fall in, noiselessly as it were, with the current 
of our preexisting thoughts and ideas, but rather disturb them, and 
produce only a harsh and violent recoil. We have nothing in com- 
mon with them ; no free exchange, no reciprocity of mutual sentiment 
and desire, no intimate and harmonious blending of kindred fancy 
and imagination, and therefore, as they fail of effecting a lodgment in 
the inner place of the sympathizing heart, they are treated only with 
cold neglect, and are laid away to sleep in dusty forgetfulness in the 
closet, or on the shelf. Or if the author be distinguished by so much 
brilliancy, by a manner so original, and by thought so new and strik- 
ing, that we must perforce admire him, it is admiration alone, nothing 
deeper, that we feel. His splendor, to our minds, is like the chilling 
glare of an iceberg ; we are dazzled by its brightness, but there is no 
warmth in it ; the intellect is enlightened, but the heart is left unvisited 
by any cheering glow, unthawed by any vital heat. We seem to be 
walking on the tops of frozen mountains, and the view from them, 
doubtless, is often times wonderfully sublime ; but the air is frosty about 
us, and we are not careful to linger long on their snow-covered summits. 
The reverse is true with respect to the opposite class of writers of 
which I have spoken. Here we are in a more congenial atmosphere. 
Every thing is in harmony with our own thoughts ; there is nothing 
foreign or adverse to our private taste or predilection. We enjoy 
whatever of wit, or quaintness, or pleasantry, they may have, with a 
heartiness that makes it at once our own. There is no lack of good 
will in the reader's mind for such authors. So much of quiet humor, 
so much of sweet and unobtrusive gayety we discover in them, that 
all prejudice is completely disarmed, and one reads their works with 
a zest, and with an appreciation of their spirit, that continues unabated 
to the very close. They are always, therefore, the favorites of our 
leisure hours, and it is to them that we chiefly resort for such amuse- 
ment and relief from more pressing employments as we never cease 
to need. Nor do we seek from them pleasure, only in its more mirth- 
ful and airy forms ; but in times of despondency, when the cares of 
life crowd upon us in dark and unusual throngs, and a sudden gloom 
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clouds, for a season, our mental horizon, we find in them not unfre- 
quently an unexpected and grateful deliverance from the urgency of 
our more immediate griefs. They exert over us a soothing, restrain- 
ing influence, and they 



«_ 



glide 



Into our darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere we are aware." 

Thus they hecome dear to our hearts, linking us by cherished memo- 
ries to the past, associated with many of our deepest emotions, mold- 
ing, in some good degree, our characters by their secret, but powerful 
presence, alleviating the sorrows of our lives, helping us on in our 
rugged and arduous way, and weaving ever before us, for the future, 
the web of a brighter and purer joy. 

The writings of Irving and Goldsmith are fully sufficient in illus- 
tration of these remarks. Their names eveii are enough to suggest to 
the mind the distinction now adverted to. They do not claim to be 
ranked among the greatest of authors,^ nor do we assert it for them. 
Neither the Poet, nor the graceful writer of the Sketch Book, are so 
regarded, either by readers generally, or by their most devoted admir- 
ers. The former makes no pretensions to a place with Milton, or 
Tasso, or Dante, and the latter can never be compared, in massive- 
ness and power of language, to Johnson, or in elevated richness and 
exuberance of thought, to Burke. They are not to be estimated from 
such a point of view as this. They are rather to be looked at^in a 
light of their own, and to be valued each according to his peculiar and 
individual merit ; obviously in no other way. Indeed, this is, in all 
cases, the only true and proper method of criticism. It is quite a fre- 
quen); practice with a certain class of critics and reviewers, to form, 
from some author of preeminent excellence, an arbitrary measure of 
their own, and then to try all others by it. But such a Procrustean 
rule is by no means favorable for an impartial judgment, and is entirely 
inadmissible in the formation of any just and discriminating decisioui 
While, therefore, it is admitted that the works of Irving and Goldsmith 
do not entitle their authors to a rank among the very brightest constel- 
lations in Modern Literature, it is yet claimed that they shine with a 
native beauty and lustre, a tempered brightness, a mild glory, which 
is not at all the less attractive for being compared with their superiors 
in magnitude, perhaps, and in greater effulgence. It is not necessary, 
however, that we attempt to assign them their position in the literary 
world, for that has already been done. They have long since been 
located, and no one is called upon to ascertain or to defend their niche 
in the wide temple of Fame. They have outlived envy ; they have 
survived every assault ; — criticism itself, with respect to them, has no 
longer any voice. They are equally accredited among the classic au- 
thors in the language, for Goldsmith, though belonging to the past age, 
mnce he died before the beginning of the present century, is not more 
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decisively accepted as a writer of the best and purest English, than 
Irving, who is still living, our own cotemporary and fellow-citizen. In 
this respect they are alike, and both are sure of the love and admira- 
tion of posterity. The world, which, after all, is generally a faithful 
critic and an honest judge, has given its final verdict, and appointed 
them their appropriate and merited reward. 

It will be, of course, impossible, within the narrow limits assigned 
to an essay like this, to venture upon an extended examination and 
comparison of these two authors, or even to comment, with much mi- 
nuteness, on only the most important features in their writings. In 
Tanging over so rich and varied a field as this, scarcely more than a 
general survey can well be expected. Particular beauties of thought 
or of diction cannot be dwelt upon at our own pleasure. There is a 
perfume in the air ; — a wilderness of flowering shrubs exhales its fra- 
grance around, and we may think ourselves quite fortunate, if, linger- 
ing awhile amid these " thousand sweets," and dallying with their 
odors, we at last shall bear away with us some little honey for pur- 
poses of future use. I shall content myself, therefore, with only 
glancing rapidly at a few of the peculiar points of similarity and dif- 
ference between Goldsmith and Irving, with a hasty notice of their 
most prominent excellei;icies or defects. 

I need not speak of Goldsmith's personal history, with which all 
must be familiar. His Irish descent, his singular manners, his freaks 
in early youth, his student life at Dublin College, his ill-planned at- 
tempt to run away from his anxious friends to America, his pedestrian 
journey through Europe, earning his food and lodgings by his flute, 
or by displays of his learning and scholarship in disputation, and sing- 
ing and piping through France on his way homeward, his literary la- 
bors in London, writing in a garret and barely making a living even 
then, his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson and his famous Club, his ris- 
ing fame and subsequent eminence in the world of Letters, are all 
matters so well known, as scarcely to call for an allusion. JPassing 
over, then, the events of his private life, we come to the man of the 
public, to the felicitous writer of prose, and the equally successful one 
of poetry. And the first thing that strikes us here, in viewing him 
as an author, is the astonishing versatility of his genius. The Poet, 
the Historian, the Dramatist, the Essayist, the writer of Natural His- 
tory, and the Novelist, are together combined in one, and it is some- 
what hard to say in which character he excels. In this, as compared 
with Irving, he is by far his superior. He takes a more comprehen- 
sive sweep ; he has more of universality. One month he writes an 
Essay, the next, he sends to his publisher a Comedy, on the third, he 
comes out with a " History of England," or a " History of Greece," 
on the fourth, with a work on " Animated Nature," on the fifth, he is- 
sues his poem, " The Deserted Village," and makes his appearance at 
the end of the year with the " Vicar of Wakefield." But Irving is 
confined to the region of prose, and to two of the three departments 
in that. He has no poetic fire, save as it exhibits itself in a more 
homely garb than verse ; — as it glows perhaps, in some highly-wrought 
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description, as it shines forth in some touching story, or animates "(^ith 
a secret and unwonted flame some paragraph of surprising eloquence 
and power. Nor does he much aflect the graver labors of the Histo- 
rian, except as his ** Columbus," and his late work on " Mahomet and 
his Successors," may be considered as the fruit of such toil. It is 
not, however, because he is unequal to the task, that he does not un- 
dertake the severest drudgery of such composition, but because it af- 
fords him a theatre unsuited to the best exercise of his peculiar pow« 
ers. The realm of pathos and of humor is his appropriate province. 
I do not deny that he has often distinguished himself in other fields of 
literature, but I assert that it is here that he is most uniformly and un- 
deniably successful. Here, indeed, the chief ground of comparison 
between Irving and Goldsmith is to be sought. The humorous and 
the pathetic form for them a common territory, and one frequented by, 
and familiar to, them both. They enter the lists at different points, 
and course over separate grounds ; but neither find many competitors. 
These peculiar characteristics, still, do not appear in them in equal 
degrees, or with similar modifications in regard to circumstance or 
place. When Goldsmith would amuse us, his humor is more uneven 
than Irving's ; — it is not as well sustained, but is yet not at all less 
palpable and genuine in reality. His sense of the ludicrous is equally 
exquisite with that of Irving, but it passes from his mind more rap- 
idly ; it does not linger there, evolving, by its creative energy, a thou- 
sand grotesque shapes and fancies in such endless and bewitching va- 
riety. Goldsmith's humor is scattered over his works like the sun- 
light which lies, crossed and darkened by interrupting shadows, over 
a broken but variegated and pleasant landscape ; — Irving's humor is 
like the light without the shade, broad, mellow, glowing with a noon- 
tide richness, and diflfused over a surface less picturesque, I grant, but 
quite as beautiful with the luxuriant harvests that wave in golden 
plenty above it. Irving constantly reminds you of Cervantes. In 
fact, his only compeer and rival in the matter of pure humor, is the 
almost inimitable author of the chivalrous adventures of the Knight of 
La Mancha. Their similarity, I might nearly say their coincidence, 
in this particular of their writings, is more than accidental. The 
doughty exploits of the invincible Knight, who, attended by Sancho, 
his trusty squire, and mounted with helmet and shield on his high- 
spirited and warlike steed Rozinante, performed such mighty deeds in 
honor of the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, are not drawn in finer and 
more mirth-provoking colors than are the valiant achievements of Pe- 
ter the Headstrong, the courageous but unsuccessful projects of Wil- 
liam the Testy, and the sage cogitations, the profound investigations, 
and mysterious ponderings of Walter the Doubter, by the pen of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, in his authentic and reliable " History of 
New York." There is the same delicate, effective irony, the same 
irresistible drollery in the delineation of character and adventure in 
both, and it is scarcely possible to believe that they are not the pro- 
ductions of the same mind. 

Goldsmith's humor has frequently more or less admixture of for- 
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€igii elements with it. The author's own foibles, his own amusing 
idiosyncrasies, his private history, and his peculiar views of men and 
things, gained by rough and bitter, but kindly met experience in the 
world, are always suggesting to you something about the man himself, 
as they are visible in his writings ; something of the individual who 
is, in part at least, the real subject of the story or the jest, and whose 
own life, you cannot but feel, furnished the materials for its original 
conception, as well as contains the true explanation of it, and ensures 
its effect. But Irving's humor springs from a more intellectual source ; 
more from his power of creating ludicrous images, than from that of 
reminiscence or observation. It is the offspring of imagination ; — it 
is not invigorated or fed in any great degree from knowledge. Hence 
it is more general in its scope, more universal in its application, as 
being less mingled with self. Goldsmith's humor, again, often bor- 
ders on wit. He descends to particulars, and becomes salient in the 
minute. Irving, on the contrary, seldom or never attempts to be witty. 
There is a wide and obvious distinction existing here, which ought to 
be remembered. Wit kindles into a sudden flash — humor suffuses its 
object with a light, increasing gradually and gently. Wii attacks and 
defends — ^humor is non-resistant, harmless, and mild. Wit revels in a 
multitude of shining points — humor glows with a steady, broad, and 
uniform lustre, content with this. Wit is like a stream, dashing down 
from the mountains, leaping from the precipice, tumbling against the 
rocks, sometimes tearing off the moss, sometimes edging them with 
flowers, rushing onward tumultuously, now flashing through the forest, 
now gleaming among the hills, and moving swiftly but unerringly to 
its destination ; — ^humor is like a river, noiseless, calm, winding between 
verdant banks, ruflled now and then by the breeze, and broken up by 
it into myriads of laughing waves that glimmer in the sunlight, pla- 
cidly laving whatever it meets, and holding ten thousand things in 
earth and air reflected in its bosom. 

Goldsmith is often highly antithetical, and in this particular is 
strongly contrasted with Irving. His antithesis, however, is never 
offensive. It is something more with him than mere ornament. He 
does not, like Macaulay, use it for effect, for the splendor, merely, 
which it brings with it, for the artificial grace it confers, to point a 
sentence, or to dress out a common-place thought with adventitious 
beauty, but he employs it mainly in a natural way, and only as occa- 
sion properly demands. His skill in the use of this embellishment, 
when he bestows some care upon it, is, indeed consummate ; and here 
unquestionably lies much of his power. Antithesis, it is admitted by 
the besi writers on Rhetoric, when rightly wielded, is a magic weapon, 
but abused, it produces only a false brilliancy, which is generally in- 
dicative of the exceeding shallowness of what it hides beneath. Like 
all other decorations of style or of thought, it may be so lavishly em- 
ployed as to be valueless, or, worse still, to injure what really pos- 
sesses merit, by the very glitter of its tawdry adornments. The em- 
inent writer to whom I have alluded, with all his great abilities, is 
chargeable with this excessive outlay of antithesis, and it constitutes, 
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undoubtedly, his chief defect. But in Goldsmith we never find it, 
except as the natural and spontaneous product of his mind, easy, iSow- 
ing, not violently strained after, but perceived without effort, and 
adopted without affectation. Sometimes, however, he resorts to it 
purposely, for the sake of satire, or to excite laughter. This comic 
use of antithesis he seems to have been fond of, and you may see it, 
or something nearly resembling it, amusingly exemplified in the fol- 
lowing 

" Elegt on Madam Blaize. 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who gpoke her praise. 

The needy seldom passed her door. 

And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who lefi a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighborhood to pleasi 

With manners wondrous winning ; 
And never followed wicked ways— 

Unless when she toas sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new. 

With hoop of monstrous size ; 
She never slumbered in her pew^-* 
But when she shvi her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has followed her^ — 

When she has walked before. 

But now her wealth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 
The doctors found, when she was dead— 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament in sorrow sore. 

For Kent-street well may say, 
That had she lived a twelvemonth more — 

She had not died to-day P 

This, certainly, would not be allowable in a poem of great lengtBr^ 
or of much complexity, since by a frequent repetition of points so* 
strongly contrasted and opposed, nothing but satiety and disgust would 
quickly and inevitably be generated in the mind ; but it may still oc" 
casionally answer, as here, to serve the purpose of ridicule, and to 
provoke a smile. Yet much of Goldsmith's quaint and quiet humor 
was wont to flow in this and similar channels, and the reason why the 
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effect just stated is not oftener produced, is, I think, equally obvious 
with the fact. It is because the author's self is perpetually seen in 
and by his works. I have alluded to this before, but it will bear fur- 
ther remark. These works are often, with all their multiplicity of in- 
cident, design, or adventure, only, as it were, a gauze veil, a thin cov- 
ering, through which the individual, in his own proper identity, is dis- 
tinctly visible, though of it, perchance, he is wholly unaware. You 
are, therefore, never at a loss to discover, in the fictions of his peu, 
the amiability and whimsical simplicity of his character. His oddity 
is continually betraying itself, even when most elegantly and artfully 
disguised, and the Poet and the Essayist conceal but poorly the man. 
But because you cannot help loving the eccentricities of the latter, 
you are quite willing to find them reproduced or suggested to you 
again in the former, and are glad to recognize the countenance of your 
friend in the productions of his mind. And thus, by this unconscious 
representation of his own personal peculiarities in his works, there is 
infused into them an element of no common potency, a principle of vi- 
tality, whose lasting infiuence is ever possessed of sufficient efficacy 
to secure him a host of zealous and admiring friends. This is his 
power of awakening and engaging the sympathy, as well as of win- 
ning the affections of his readers. Here he has few, I had almost 
said, no equals. If an author gains our afiections, he has, generally 
speaking, in technical phrase, carried his point. If he reaches the 
hidden springs of our most secret emotions, and unseals them by his 
touch, so that these invisible fountains, bursting forth at his bidding, 
flow in the way and measure he has assigned them, he may be well 
satisfied that little more is to be desired. He has, so to speak, iden- 
tified his own thoughts and feelings with those of his readers, which 
is, of all things, perhaps, the most difficult to attain. In the extent to 
which Goldsmith does this, I can compare him, I think, only with 
Charles Lamb, in whose " Elia" and " Letters," especially in those 
contained in his correspondence with Colridge, there is exhibited the 
same rare talent, the same wonderful ability in the author of projecting 
himself into his writings ; of working into them his own individuality; 
of engraving upon them his own distinctive features in such bold re- 
lief that they can never be effaced ; of impressing them with such 
marks of his own personality that by no act of disintegration can he 
ever be separated from his works. In this, without doubt, may be 
discovered the key to that surprising popularity which Lamb has 
enjoyed. 

But if Irving, as I have said, is not particularly distinguished for 
the use of antithesis, he is not deficient in all those qualities which 
constitute a truly finished and imitable style. In purity of language, 
in a certain indefinable but ever present sweetness of expression, and 
in perfect ease and elegance of diction, he is not surpassed by Addi- 
son himself, always acknowledged to have had, in these respects, no 
superior in the English tongue. The chasteness and entire simplicity 
of the dress in which he robes his thoughts, are equally admirable, 
and it is not too much to say, can never be excelled. There are no 
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harsh metaphors, no far-fetched illustrations, no forced, unnatural sim- 
iles, showing either bad taste or worse invention, no incoherent as« 
semblage of vagrant images, no excess of coloring in description, or 
want of verisimilitude in representation to be found anywhere in all 
his numerous productions. You open one of his works much as you 
would enter an extensive and skillfully cultivated garden, expecting 
every sense to be gratified — looking for order amidst variety, unity in 
complexity, in seeming confusion a visible design and beauty perva- 
ding all. Every weed has been eradicated, every superfluous branch 
lopped off, and you walk delighted through a labyrinth of cool and 
shaded paths, hung with golden fruit, and odorous with the scent of 
• innumerable flowers. The reader is never wearied by sameness, 
never tantalized with the hope of coming novelty, only to find it flat- 
ness, only to be met by an insipid continuity of threadbare truths and 
observations, nor, when panting for refreshment, when thirsting for 
amusement, does he discover, to his mortification, that he has been 
assiduously chasing the shadow of a substance, following a deceitful 
mirage over arid and sandy plains, and laboriously following — nothing ! 
Irving is elaborate but not stifi', vivacious but not flippant, dignified 
but sufiiciently assimilative and condescending, and manifesting occa- 
sionally great vigor of thought, while, at the same time, a fancy inex- 
haustibly fertile, yet corrected and severely guided by judgment, ever 
attends upon his facile pen. His only or chief fault is that he some- 
times sacrifices ybrc6 to finish, when an extreme polish, it is clear, is 
not specially desirable. 

I have thus attempted to designate and compare such of those gen- 
eral traits of character in the writings of these two authors, as seemed 
most deserving of notice. In completing the plan of this Essay, I 
will briefly advert to one or two other points which may be deemed to 
possess mterest or importance. 

Goldsmith is better known among ordinary readers as a Poet than 
as a writer of prose, though far more voluminous in the latter capacity, 
than in the former. A close perusal, however, of his poetical efl^u- 
sions will sufiice to show that his genius, viewed in this aspect, is not 
of the highest order. He is more a poet of the heart than of the inteU 
led. He is no rover in the heaven of mind ; — he seldom aims, with 
Byron, to flap an eagle-wing against the sun. Thus you will nowhere 
see him soaring to such elevation of thought, to such proud heights of 
poetry, with a sweep so unbounded, so commanding, and of such 
amazing strength, as the author of " Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," in 
the following stanzas from the third Canto of that poem. Others 
might be referred to, but these will serve to illustrate : — 

*< The sky is changed ! and such a change I oh night I 
And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman 1 Far along, 
VOL. XV. 30 
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From peak to peak, the ratUing crags among 

Leapt the live thunder / Not from one lone dond. 

But every mountain now haih found a ionffue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 

And this is in the night : — most glorious night 1 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delightt—^ 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

Sky, mountains, riyers, winds, lake, lightnings 1 ye 

With night, and donds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt andfeeling^ well may be 

Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices^ is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleeplesSf — if I rest 
Sut where of ye, oh tempests I is the goal f 

And ye like those within the human breast \ 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest f 

But Goldsmith's power is exerted principally in awaking joy or sor- 
row, in arousing the sympathies, exciting the feelings, and carrying 
captive the affections. He walks humilipede, upon the common 
ground of our suffering, rejoicing, sensitive nature, content with being 
the object of love^ if he cannot be always that of wonder, and, possess- 
ing this, better pleased with a secure, though unpretending cottage on 
the Earth, than with a glittering but precarious palace in the skies. 
How affecting, for instance, how strictly pathetic, is that beautiful im- 
age in " The Traveler,** often quoted, but never too muc^h admired :— 

" Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart untraveVd fondly turns to thee ; 
StiU to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthened chain," 

The reference, it will be remembered, is to his brother, the " Village 
Preacher," whom, it is touchingly said in " The Deserted Village,'' 

** Even children fcdlowed with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smila** 

The same exquisite tenderness and depth of feeling, not compass of 
thought, is seen throughout all of these poems, which are his greatest 
works. They are characterized by beauty, elegance, sententiousness, 
an almost unexampled smoothness of versification, and a naturalness 
and a perfection in his painting and scenery equally unrivaled. This 
is sufficient to immortalize them, and from this, their proper credentials 
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to a perpetuity of fame are derived. I do not deny that he is some- 
times sublime. Thus, in " The Deserted Village," speaking still of 
the amiable pastor, kind and gentle, and all whose ** serious thoughts 
had rest in heaven," he follows with this splendid passage : 

''As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
JEternal sunshine settles on its head." 

The compliment here given to virtue, the tribute allowed here to good- 
ness, is paralleled, perhaps, indeed, surpassed only by Horace : 

« Justmn ae tenacem propositi virum 

Si fraetus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient niin^'' 

But his native atmosphere is not that of sublimity. His muse is com- 
monly indisposed to these higher flights, and he appears constrained 
to labor strenuously in the attempt. Now a poet of the loftiest stamp 
is something more than this. He stands as the high priest of Nature, 
to minister at her altar, and to interpret her wonderful oracles to unin- 
itiated and grosser men ; translating the manifold teachings, which, 
from her thousand tongues, are conveyed in thrilling language to his 
willing ear, into those less intangible forms that are better suited to 
the vulgar eye. The world is full of beauty ; a beauty unutterably 
pure and great ; a glory inconceivably bright, enrapturing, serene ; — 
an ocean of perfect loveliness, wide and deep, ever rolling in its free, 
rejoicing billows upon the thoughtless, sensual, debased, and sin-be- 
sotted soul of man. Poetry is the expression of this beauty in verse, 
the rendering, so to speak, of a heavenly language into the vernacular 
of earth, and it is the poet^s task to accomplish this noble and de- 
lightful purpose. Therefore his genius should be universal in its kind ; 
his mind attuned to every melody, a harp of myriad strings, vibrating 
at every breath, and from which the fitful breeze shall ever depart, 
bearing away innumerable commingling tones on its retreating wings. 
Such a poet, then, as well for the sublime as the beautiful, as well for 
what is elevated, terrible, or majestic, as for that which is only adapted 
to soothe, when expressed in poetic numbers, or to win, or to instruct, 
will have a quick and appreciative eye. All the deep analogies and 
similitudes of the vast external world will be to him known and famil- 
iar : — its profoundest mysteries will be shadowed forth in dim, gigan- 
tic outlines before his thoughtful vision. His soul, I have sometimes 
thought, is like some clear, unruflled lake, remote from the turbid 
streams of polluted fountains, amid a fairy landscape, encircled by 
grand and glorious forests with a foliage of ever-varying hue, hoar and 
lofty mountains standing in solemn greatness around it, and looking 
down in silent grandeur into its peaceful bosom, untouched by storm or 
tempest, lying in calm repose, with the unchanging heavens above, and 
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the sun and stars and all the bright orbs, that across their eternal face, 
wheel on, from age to age, in their far, mysterious way, mirrored ever- 
more in the stillness of its tranquil depths. 

Such a poet is not Goldsmith ; Milton, it may reasonably be asserted, 
is ; for in the " Paradise Lost" may be found all the higher qualities 
of poetry, while in " L' Allegro" and " II Penseroso,"in the " Comus"and 
"Lycides," are discoverable those lighter and more delicate ones, 
which, in combination with the former, alone constitute such perfection. 
But our kind-hearted, eccentric poet claims not this eminence, and it 
is arrogated for him by no one else. 

Of Goldsmith's Dramatic works, little need be said. His power in 
this species of composition does not appear to have been remarkable. 
Neither of his Comedies, " The Good-natured Man," and " She Stoops 
to Conquer," although meeting in their day with some favorable re- 
ception from the public, exhibit anything very noticeable. The prin- 
cipal characters, such as Sir William Honeywood, Lofty, Croaker, and 
Olivia in the former, and those of Sir Charles Marlow and son, Hard- 
castle, and Hastings in the latter, are not very strongly marked, and 
cannot, with the exception, perhaps, of the character, Tony Sumpkin, 
be pronounced to have much originality. 

The " Vicar of Wakefield" is a monument of his genius. It is 
one of the few, exceedingly few, novels that will bear repeated peru- 
sal. There is a charm about it, nevertheless pleasing for reiterated 
enjoyment of its sweetness, always frbsh, always attractive, and will 
never cease to be read by all the lovers of pure, simple, unstudied, gen- 
uine fiction. 

The " Essays" are, of all his prose works, probably, most widely 
known, and most deservedly popular. They are extremely elaborate, 
entertaining, and instructive. The beautiful allegory, or tale, *' Asem, 
the Man-hater," is only excelled by Addison's " Vision of Mirza." 

Irving's productions are so numerous, that no particular notice, much 
less, criticism, can be bestowed on any. He is seen with pecuUkr ad- 
vantage, I think, in the " Sketch Book." Here his varied powers are 
best displayed, and while " The Wife," " The Broken Heart," and " The 
Widow and her Son," are read with tearful interest, the reader will 
never fail to laugh over the legends of " Rip Van Winkle" and 
" Sleepy Hollow," or the comical description of pugnacious, conse- 
quential, and beer-loving " John Bull." Of all his other works, there 
is no room to speak ; but the knowledge which every one possesses of 
them, will supply abundantly the deficiency. 

Thus, imperfectly, have these world-renowned authors been sur- 
veyed. Over the brightness of their future fame, no cloud, we are 
sure, will ever rise. They will be held in remembrance, in thought, 
in love. Their faults are few ; their merits, great. They have left 
behind them lasting memorials for all time to come. From Irving we 
may look for greater efforts still ; but each is treasured in the hearts of 
millions, and each, without exaggeration, may, with the unforgotten Ro* 
man, prescient of enduring renown, afiirm, 
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** I have finished me a trophy, 
More anpenshing than brass, 
Loftier than the royal structure 
Beared from an eternal base, 
Which in Egypt's anoient land 
Lifts its head above the sand ; 
Trophy, which the eating shower 
Tries in vain to waste away; — 
Which the north wind, in its power. 
Cannot crumble to decay ; 
Nor the countless years of time, 
Rolling on in track sublime. 
I shall never all expire. 
E'en though in the grave I lie ; — 
Still shall bum a quenchless fire, 
Though its earthly fuel die ; 
And cUonff the glowing page 
I sfiall live from age to age.*** 
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BT & JOHNSON. 

History, in respect to many of the most significant events and per- 
sonages, is an appeal to the future. It records the fact, or depicts the 
character and leaves it to front the world, and make its way as best it 
can, through periods of misapprehension and misinterpretation, down 
to an age that can understand it and do it justice. Gradually the matter 
unfolds its import and relations. The mists of passionate and partial 
estimation at length clear away, and the deed and the man find their 
true level. 

And this delay of judgment will be proportioned to the breadth of 
the scheme in which the event had place. If the plot covers ages, 
and is one that involves national destinies or a great progressive 
movement of the race, it may be centuries before a Hildebrand or a 
Bonaparte shall clear themselves, and stand comprehensible and at 
their true »ize before us. 

Two hundred years have begun to set Oliver Cromwell at his true 
point of meaning and worth ; and that fact emboldens us to hope that 
the great movement in which he bore a part, is clearing itself to the 
world's slow apprehension. If so, it will yet be that England's high 

* Hot. Car. lib. Ill, 80, Tr. by Hermeneutes. 
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court of justice, her regicide tribunal, the trial of the man Charles 
Stuart, and that stern and bloody thirtieth of January to which he 
had long been hastening will be seen in their true significance. 
Meantime we have no breath to spend in censure or laudation ; let us 
simply strive to understand that great English act of regicide. 

The trial and condemnation of Charles the First, mark an epoch in 
the great struggle between absolutism and constitutional freedom in 
England and for the world. Despotism had now for some ages had 
free course, and mounting ever higher, had bloomed out at last in this 
second Stuart. 

Autocracy could no farther go. Never was there a more complete 
specimen of the absolute, than in Charles the First. Through his 
shallow nature, its full aims and all its aspirations stood revealed. It 
was now inevitable that a decision should be had, whether this style 
of kingship, of divine right, capable of no wrong, irresponsible, in- 
violable, above all law and justice, should be the style of English 
royalty, or whether a commons and a constitution had yet a place and 
force on British soil. By the course of events, and mainly by his 
own fatuity, this great issue of principle was made to involve the 
person of a King. Charles contrived to personate Absolute Mon- 
archy in the eyes of his subjects, and the blow they meant for the 
thing signified in him, lighted on him, because he would be its symbol. 

And now the hour of that decision was come. Charles Stuart con- 
fronts this high tribunal, to answer as a man for his misdeeds as a 
King. Hitherto the Kingly person has been sacred from the touch of 
justice. But here developed by the times, here are gathered stern 
men not fearing to judge a King ; to whom royalty is too thin a veil to 
hide the fact and the turpitude of crimes against liberty. He did these 
things, even the man Stuart, and he shall answer for his deeds even 
as another. He is guilty of compassing the subversion of all the 
liberties of all Englishmen, and has sought it these many years. Be- 
yond every other, lo, this is the man of many treasons, incomparably 
the highest of criminals in aim and efifort, in purpose and deed. He 
shall answer for it. And if his blood is most ancient and most royal, 
it cannot more than expiate for his high offense. For crimes faint 
and shadowy to his, how many have spilt their plebeian, how many 
their noble blood on the block ! And why should the even hand of 
justice be stayed for him ? 

A great stage was completed, and a new era opened, when that 
tyrannicide broke, as a deed done, on the startled nations. A new 
style of royalty from that day became necessary. True, the Stuarts 
will do after their kind, and since there must be another and another 
Stuart still, they must even go on grasping still at the impossibility of 
Absolute Monarchy, but with iainter hand, and with the foregone 
conclusion of inevitable defeat. The second Charles and his unfor- 
tunate brother, true sons of their sire, were needful to illustrate the 
justice of their father's doom, and fill up that which remained of des- 
potism. It was needful that England should be exhausted of her 
patience, and convinced that she did not hold the dogmas of indefeasi- 
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ble sovereignty and passive obedience. And these two masters very 
effectually taught her that lesson. She was then prepared to reaffirm, 
in all its essentials, the judgment of the regicides — ^to fling from her 
forever both that incurable breed of despots, and the doctrines of des- 
potism they had taught her. The revolution of 1688 was but that of 
1 648 repeated, mutatis mutandis^ and bating the blood. And henceforth 
whoso would reign in England must hold by another tenure, and de- 
mean himself in another style from that of the Stuarts. 

The true honor of the regicides is that they discerned and dared 
to pronounce the real judgment of England ; and their crime was that 
they pronounced it with such emphasis, and forty years before England 
knew her own meaning. They stood up before the world and pro- 
claimed the true tenure of kingship, and sternly illustrated the amena^ 
bility of the monarch to the law. Their act was stem. In any nar- 
row view of the times it was impolitic. To the immediate interests 
of English freedom it was disastrous. But who is competent to say, 
that measured broadly by the great movement in which it had its 
place, and estimated by its whole influence on the subsequent history 
of England and the world, it was not eminently the deed for the times ? 
But for that deed going down into all English minds, and working in 
them through the darker ages of suflering and dishonor that were to 
come, and compelling all men to handle in their thoughts this question 
of the kingly tenure, who shall say that a wholly diflerent history of 
England had not been to be written from that day to this ? They who did 
that deed, hid themselves in what ends of the earth they might, or 
paid the forfeit with their blood. But their deed would not hide, and 
could not be hanged and quartered. That remained for men to gaze 
at and think of. A tempest of honor and malediction rose against it, 
to the heart's content of King and court. The nation vociferously 
repudiated the deed. Nevertheless it was bread cast upon the waters 
to be found after many days. The seed dropped through the angry 
waves down into the soil beneath, and struck root and bore fruit in 
after times. 

And not only was that act an influential element in the subsequent 
reform of English royalty ; it was a deed not done in a comer. It had 
a significance for all Europe. The sound of it went over the con- 
tinent, everywhere causing the ears of despots to tingle, and stirring 
the hearts of oppressed millions with they knew not what of hope. 
It has been felt as a prescience in all the closets of despotism. The 
w^orld over the kingly condition has not been what it was, before thai 
beacon glared on them across the channel. The English regicide 
was one of those signal and striking events which catch the eyes of 
men and impress their hearts. It contained a doctrine and taught it 
eflfectually. It quickened every one of those new ideas already 
working in European society, which have since then availed at least 
to put an end forever to peaceful oppression. It had its place among 
the influences that have everywhere made men restless under tyranny, 
each generation more resentful of absolute domination, and more ar- 
dently panting for a liberty which yet it has lacked the capacity to 
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realize. It helped to originate those revolatiODary currents which 
have swept and are still sweeping kingdoms and kings, people and 
potentates, onward through terrible vortices of revolution, never to be 
arrested till the nations shall be free. Alas ! for the work that is 
made of it ! Alas ! for the scenes of frenzy and blood in which 
freedom is made to blush for its advocates, and the shadow is again 
and again turned back on the dial of history ! But there is hope in it. 
Fallen Hungary shall yet arise, and her banished heroes will not have 
suffered in vain. In Italy the breaking night shall yet give place to 
day. And France, duped, infatuate, recreant France — she that sprang 
first to the race, and should have been now at the goal, she too shaU 
return and walk once more with dear-bought wisdom, and with success, 
over the course she has once lost by phrenzy, and once by fraud. 

And it was but our right that some of those regicides should lay their 
bones with us. 

We too were preparing in due time to sit in judgment on kings, 
and thanks in no small measure to their deed, and in some measure to 
their presence amongst us, our judgment did not differ very greatly 
from theirs. The day of trial had not yet come, but here, beyond 
what the whole earth could give them elsewhere, they found a spirit 
that could sympathize with theirs. It was not safe caverns in our hills 
alone, and quiet groves in village greens, that they found among us. 
The spirit was already abroad that developed itself fully a century 
later. The declaration of Independence was working in men's hearts, 
and getting itself ready to be uttered. And well might those who 
like these men, had dared all things for liberty, who felt themselves 
competent to judge a king, find their last refuge here. And when, two 
centuries after, the ashes of one of those men are unearthed among 
us, we may well gaze on them reverently — for this man was one of 
the prophets of Freedom. 
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A LEGEND OF THE MOHAWK. 



T. a D. 

Who hath not heard with wonder of that vale 
Where Mohawk rolls hislazy stream along I — 
Where Nature now her fEiirest scenes unfolds^- 
Anon displays her wildest, grandest forms I 

With seeming fondness hang Italian skies. 
And o*er the outspread plains and hills beneath 
Pour genial warmth ; and wake to gladsome life 
All things that sleep, in robes of beauty wrapped ; 
And clothe with flowers and brightness every spot, 
Sorpassing far our dreams of loveliness. 
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Loog yean ago— before the white man came — 
Those Bunny hills and meadows stretching far, 
Had ne'er been taught to yield their fruit toman^ 
But mighty forests waved their rugged arms 
In solemn grandeur ; and their leafy tongues 
To passing breezes whispered dreamily, 
Ana seemed to speak with dotage of their youth. 

Twas long— K>h I long before these noble elnUH- 
The proudly arching glories of our time — 
Had fixed Uieir infant roots in forest soil, 
And in the dimly-lighted woodland glades 
Unfolded first their leaves and grew to strength ; 
'Twas long before a Pilgrim Fa£er here 
Had stayed his wandering feet, and knelt in prayer 
And praise, and lifted up his grateful heart to God 

This valley, then, the * redman' called his home ;~> 
Amid its forests dwelt ; and on its hills 
Chased with his bow the timid, spotted deer ; 
And oa its waters urged his light canoe. 
And when the waning evening's purple light 
Glowed in the westeni sky, and through uie leaves 
Stole down and bathed his lodge in ruddy lights 
He thought that Maneto had blessed the vaX^— 
The lovdiest nook of earth, save Wyoming. 

'Tis of those times this simple legend speaks— 
Its scene this valley. Those of whom it tells 
Gave to its stream the name it bears — ^their own— 
And sent their memory down to later days, 
Glad in tho garb which ancient legends wear. 

But ere their simple story utterance find. 
Come back, in thought, wiui me, and in those times 
As 'twas, behold it now. For words are weak ; 
But Fancy's wing, though 't soar among the stars 
From loftier flights, may deign perchance to stoop, 
And hovering, outspread, o'er the humble theme 
A shade of beauty cast ; come then with me — 
Upborne by a fragile bark of graceful form, 
Long since shaped out bv ruddy skillful hands, 
Float slowlv down the darkly shaded stream — 
Mark countless beauties as we glide along, 
And view, at length, our legend's ancient home^ 

Lo I where, among the rocks, the waters dash, 
And gush, and seethe, and fly about in spray. 
Now leaping o'er some brink — a foaming mass— 
Or rushing down some slope with furious speed, 
And spinning round in dizzy vortices 
Unceasingly. But ere their flow is swift^ 
A blooming islet, with its front opposed. 
Divides their band ; a stream on either side 
At once begins the hurrying, swift descent, 
And dashing torrents, foaming, meet below. 

Take here your stand, and with me view the scene. 
Above, the waters come a silent stream, 
And forest monarcbs line the fertile shores, 
And bound the vision with their leafy sh^ide ; 
On either side are sloping, rock-ribbed banks; 
These forests clothe, between whose shaggy trunks, 
iroL.xv. 31 
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And o'er whose waving boug^ the eye can catch 

The rocky ramparts of th* eternal hills — 

Grown gray with age— moss-hung — and crowned with woods. 

Below, a mingled scene of woods and rocks 

And waters wildly dashing, meets the eye, 

And, built of during granite, high cliffed isles, 

With scattered shnibs and scanty herbage dothed. 

Save where from these and firom the par^it rock 

The lapse of countless years, with slow decay. 

Hath wrought a soil more genial : there arise 

Low, stunted pines and cedars thick with gloom. 

While at their feet and 'neath their sombre shade 

Bright wild flowers spring and cheer the dreary waste: 

Bold beetling clif& overhang the dismal scene. 

And on the scattered, shapeless rocks below 

Frown proudly : 'tis a place of rocks and shade— 

Ostoneoye. 

But beanty robes the isle; 
Upon its borders arching elms entwine 
Their spreading branches, — up whose aged trunks 
The woodbine creeps, and hides the shaggy bark 
Beneath a robe of green ; and willows bend 
And trail their flexile branches in the stream. 

With vine-dad trees, and thickly scattered flowers^ 
And softened sunbeams trembling 'mong the leaves 
Thus beautiful — it hath a charm of place 
Which adds to every beauty sweeter power : 
Upon the very verge it rests between 
The beautiful, and that which hath no grace 
Beyond the light upcurling watercrest, — 
Tween smiles and frowns — ^'tween light and dismal gloom: — 
Above the waters sleep — ^below they surge- 
Above, a thousand warbling throats resoundr^ 
Below, the hoarsely-roaring waterfall : — 
And ranged round all, the time gray battlements 
Of rock, like guardians, smile upon their ward. 
And frown on all beside. 

Such was the place, 
And Oneontha there had built his lodge, 
Upon the island, 'neath its pleasing sh&des. 
Twas rudely formed — ^the work of savage skill — 
The work of hands that oftener, dyed in gore, 
Found warm delight, than using peaceful art. 

But woman's hfmd displayed its gentler skill, 
The clambering woodbine, and the tendrilled vine. 
By gentle training wooed to change their course, 
Obeyed Conoosa's guiding hand, and turned, 
Checked in their wanderings; to the humble lodg^ 
And o'er it poured their wealth of rustling leaves, 
And lent their folds of changeful drapery 
To hide its rudeness and to ^ve it grace. 

There Oneontha dwelt : — hi up 3ie stream 
Dwelt his war-men, and chosen warriors held 
The rocW entrance toward the rising sun, 
Where bloody foemen ranged — the Mengwe, fierce 
To stain their ruthless hands with Mohawk blood. 
And with him there in sweet seclusion dwelt 
CoDOOsa ; fond she was — and loved her lord 
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While she was yet uniued to the changing years, 
One only sister, younger and more fair 
To look upon, beside her, passed in play 
The dreamy hours of Summer : Winter came— 
And passed — and SfHring ; and the third Summer came, 
And with its passing breezes £Eumed her cheek^ 
Her fevered cheek — ^for health was there no more. 
The Great Spirit pitied the suffering child, • 
And when the chuling winds of Autunui blew, 
And snowflakes 'gan to hide the dusky earth, 
He kindly took her to His loying breast. 
And made the happy hunting-grounds her home. 

Gonoosa griey ed that she had lost her mate. 
But mourned not long : as the foiling pebble breaks 
The rest d quiet waters, causing wayes 
To roll in widening circles to the shore. 
So the death of one she loved, wild tumult waked 
Within her bosom, and it heaved with grief: 
But less and less Ihe wavelets swell in bulk, 
And longer, slower, dying surges roll, 
Till all is still, — again the waters sleep. 
So sorrow's pulses, in the early years 
Of childhooo, move the placid stream of joy 
At first more harshly ; tnen with fainter power ; 
And more faint — till it flows again in peace. 
So passed away Conoosa's earnest grief. 
And all, once more, seemed bathed in sunny light. 

The noiseless march of years went slowly by. 
And brought no change — save that she grew in years, 
And simple grace of savage womanhood — 
Till she becfl^ a bride — ^till she, the fair 
And frail one, dung to the man of mighty deeds, 
And owned hiim lord — the master of her will. 

Then she, with varying solace, whiled away 
The hours that passed, in dreamy loneliness, 
From early mom, till dewy eve. At times 
She plucked the simple flow'rets from the turf — 
Fair types of her own pure simplicity — 
Or listened to the cheering notes of birds, 
And grew as glad, and li^t in heart, as they ; — 
Then turned, and wondered that the sunny fight 
Not yet was tinged with redness from the West, 
To tell the coming of the absent one; 
And when she heard his paddle's rapid dip. 
Made haste to meet him at the sandy cove. 
Where, (ended now the day,) he moored his bark ; 
Then, fondly clinging to his tawny arm, 
With eager tone, besought him to unfold 
The various dangers of the long — ^long day- 
How he had met them — ^how overcome them all — 
Then joyed in his success, and told her tale 
Of all the wo and gladness she had known 
In that long solitude, from morn till night 

Thus time passed on, by gladsome meetings marked, 
Till on her knee there played an infant boy. 
Unheeded then, the hours flew swiftly by. 
And bxought no thought of weariness. She cared 
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No more how slowly moved ^e fiiUing son, 
Nor looked to see the West with purple glow, 
When he went proudly to his glorious rest 

Far other cares employed her mother mind : 
With eager fondness watched she now her boy — 
Guessed at his wants, and strove to satisfy 
Them all — and watched the wanderings of hiB eyes ; 
And for the babblings of his little lips, 
Shaped meanings fml of love ; 
And when the ^emlike stars in night's dark veil. 
With softer brmiance than the orb of day, 
Began to bum, she grieved to cease her toil 
And place him on his couch of leaves, to sleep. 

Amid such joys the Summer quickly sped. 
And Autumn brought an end of joy — ^iMrought griel 
One moni, as thro' the leaves of many hues, 
Upon their lodge, the early sunlight fell, 
Arose a startli^ cry ; ana terrible- 
Above the roar of rushing waters heard : 
Soon, o'er the rocks, came one, with hasty feet^ 
To tell its meaning. Hard would be, that day. 
The strife with countless foes, and wily art ; 
The Meng^e, brought by stealthy marchte near, 
Upon the plains, below the rocl^ gorge. 
Held hideous council, — ^rousing in their breasts 
Most fearful rage, and fiendlike thirst for blood : 
Their murderous purpose plain, they sought, that day, 
Decisive victory, or oeath. And some. 
With eager feet, flew, with the rising sun, 
To spre^ alonff the startling news, 
And call their Earless bret£'en to the field of war. 

The fleeting hours seemed slow, till *mong the trees 
Innumerable dusky forms, in silent haste, 
Moved on to meet the foe. Glorying in strength. 
Her noble brothers went — cheering 2ie march — 
And Oneontha sprang away, in pnde. 
Fearlessly to swell the mass of moving life. 

Soon all had passed ; and, save the sullen roar 
Of waters, rose no sound ; the birds of song. 
Whose tiny breasts at mom seemed full of joy, 
Were still, and warbled not 

Let us not look 
Upon the field of blood, and count the streams 
Wnich that day swelled the fearful crimson flood. 
That from the ground, for speedy vengeance cries 
To Heaven, but seek the mother, with her child. 
And strive to feel a sympathy in wo. 

Awhile in doubt she stood ; and, wrapt in thought^ 
As passed from view the last departing form : 
Ana so had stood; but on her wakeful ear, 
There fell the prattlings of her little boy, 
Who, on the sunny sward, to silence awed 
So long, by the many movins^ forms, his voice 
Now raised, and clapped his Uttle hands for joy. 
That voice recalled ner from her thoughts of wo^ 
And in her bosom lit the lamp of hope. 
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An hour she pasaed in childlike play, 
Upon the sward, beside her little one ; 
And thought^ with sadness^ of the time 
When she, a child, before her &tiber's lodge, 
Upon the turf^ with her sister, passed in play 
The dreamy honrs of Snmmer, and fondly looked 
On him, and fed her hope. 

An honr had passed — 
The fearful war-cry smote upon her ear — 
More fearful made by echoing woods and rocks. 
And her own fear. Nor ceased that cry to swell 
And die away, with every fitful gust. 
For hours. Then, for a tune, it seemed more near. 
And fjEunter grown. She clasped her frightened boy 
Unto her breast the while, and feared to hope. 

So passed the day, in agony of thought. 
Till lengthening shadows warned of coming night 
Then rose a cry of triumph, — ^more near it came — 
And neai-er still — ^'twas the Mengwe's hateM cry ; 
An answering shout of bold defiance rose. 
Hurled back with all the fierceness of despair — 
That shout she knew, — her brothers' voices there 
Were heard — and his — ^the father of her boy. 

But nearer came the cries, and louder grew 
The sound of strife — and then, with aching eyes. 
Their weary forms she saw, with backward steps, 
Retreating 'mon? I^e rocks — and following near. 
With desperate haste, came on Ihe maddened foe. 

They stood upon the bank — ^they saw her grief — 
They saw her, frantic with her fear, enfold 
More closely in her arms, her cherished boy, 
As if to shield him from the cruel knife ; — 
They saw — and quickly turned, by pity moved. 
And felt their breasts with newer prowess swelL 

Once more arose the cry of hot pursuit — 
Once more they sprang to meet the toils of war ; 
And, filled with giant energy, they fought 
Unflinchingly. She saw the foemen ffdl, 
As, one by one, the blows, resistless, smote 
Them to the earth, — ^but, one by one, alas 1 ' 
She saw her brothers fall among their fHam ; — 
And he alone, 'gainst fearful odds, still fought 
Unscathed, till one, a man of mighty frame, 
Alone remained. Awhile they stood — silent, 
And looked upon each other fearfully, 
With glaring eyes. Then Oneontha turned, 
With hasty glance, and sought once more to nerve 
His wearied arm, and feel his courage rise ; — 
An instant turned — the scene that met his view 
Roused all the man — ^the father, in his heart ; 
And, like a lion wakened in his lair, 
' He forward sprang — ^fiercely impetuous, — 
And, with mad energy, dashed him to earth ; 
Then — ^as the panther, when she sees approach 
The hardy hunter, to her helpless young. 
Her bloody fangs displayed — ^upon him springs, — 
So leaped upon Imn, careless of his strength, 
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An^ heeding not the knife, upraifled to staj 
In death the angry beatings of his heart 

The weapon missed its deadly aim, bat tore 
His naked flesh, and reeked with following blood. 
Conooea saw— she felt the bleeding wound — 
Saw them npon the hard and pointed rocks, 
In fierce contortions, writhe for mastery — 
Then fell, a lifeless form, and holding still 
Her boy in close embrace, forgot her wa 

Hours passed — and she awoke, as if from sleep ; 
Thro' parted leaves the lonely stars looked down 
With pitying glances, from tne clear bine yanlt 
Of Heaven ; around her hung the shades of night ; 
The cold and pitiless wind, with biting blasts, 
Swept fiercely round her unprotected form. 
And clogged ner blood with frosty chains ; the roar 
Of waters still arose ; all else was hashed 
In awful silence. Thoughts of all her wo^ 
With fleeting shadows of her past deli^ht^ 
In misty dimness passed before her mmd. 
And seemed a fearful dream. Wearied with thought 
She closed her languid eyes and fell asleep— 
Nor woke till crept again the early light 
Upon the island, and among the leaves 
From tuneful throats the feathered songsters raised 
Their morning hymns. Then on the buik she saw — 
Sad proof of boundless loss I — ^a fearful sight — 
The senseless form of those who yestermcMii, 
So full of life, moved on to meet the toe. 

Borne by her jfrail canoe, she reached the spot^ 
And gazed, with awful throbbin^s of her hearty 
And saw the end of all her cherished hopes. 
She sank beside him, where he lay outstretched. 
And in the fondness of her frightened love. 
Hung o'er him, heedless of the hateful form 
That held him clinched in the stem embrace of hate. 
And wept hot tears of grief too deep for cure. " 
Beside hmi then she drew her brothers' forms 
With fainting strength, and bathed them with her tears, 
Then o'er the three, and o'er their last slain foe. 
With gathered fragments of enduring rock. 
From day to day, she piled a common tomb. 

One morning rose the lone and wretched one 
From her sad rest, unblessed with balmy sleep, — 
Arose to find fi*e8h cause for grief, and know 
The sorrows which a child-reft mother feels : 
Stretched on his leafy couch, she found her boy 
Silent, and cold, and motionless in death. 
No gushing tears — ^no cry of agony — 
No wildness of despair told to the sense. 
That this last blow, which fell with withering force 
Upon her mangled heart-strings, moved afiredi 
The tide of grief Calmly she saw the tie. 
The last that held her bound to hateful life. 
Thus severed. Her mother hands hollowed a grave, 
And placed within its bed, the litUe form, . 
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Oft fondled ; then o'er it formed, with gathered boughs, 

Rude shelter, and upraised a stony pile 

To mark its couch, and foil the beasts of prey. 

She was alone — no human form was near, 
Kone, since that day had come, of friends or foes, 
To break her solitude — she was alone 
And' sad ; in strong relief^ 'gainst whelming wo. 
Came bright winged thoughts of former happiness. 
And, hovering, baide her with confiding faitn, 
Behold her loyed ones richly blest, and free 
To rove at will beneath the cloudless sky, 
Or chase, in shady groves, the bounding deer, 
Or urge their barks upon the broad expanse 
Of crystal waves, in the ** island of the blest** 

Beholding them thus blest, she longed to share 
Their pure delight, and in their sunny home 
To dwell forever, mingling in their love : 
Then burning thought displayed the shining path — 
Opened for those alone of fearless heart 
To tread — by which to reach that blest abode. 

Her parted lips breathe the wild song of death. 
Unfaltering ; and from her eyes shines forth 
A noble light, and beams in every glance — 
No frenzied fire, but the light of earnest hope : — 
In trembling haste, she decks her wasted form 
With simple gauds, her store of savaee wealth : — 
Next, with uiSlinchmg hand, the slender blade 
She dips, and glides o'er darkly yawning depths. 
With graceful swiftness and unbending course ; — 
Then guides to swift destruction her frail bark, 
With vigorous strokes urged on to swifter speed, 
And seeks, in the mad waters, death and a grave. 

The trembling thing, as conscious of its doom. 
On either hand, from perilous contact turns, 
With rugged rocks, and holds a devious way 
Unharmed awhile ; and o'er the angry sound 
Of tumult raising waters, oomes the song 
Of death, in fainter accents, scarcely heard, 
Till rings a thrilling shriek — its last wild note— 
And all is over. 

The parted waters seize 
The victim, hurried to their lowest dentbs, 
And dose — ^nor leave a trace to mark ner grave. 
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Sl)e 0mUI)0(mtan Brqtttst. 

Among the many whom the world has been pleased to call great, 
the number of those who have been of any lasting benefit to it, has 
indeed been small ; while the pages of history teem with the names of 
heroes, who, amid the " pomp and circumstance of glorious war," en- 
tailing countless miseries on mankind, have become renowned. And 
thus, we are so accustomed to view greatness in connection with dis- 
play and excitement, that we are almost unwilling to acknowledge its 
existence without these. The devastation of kingdoms, the overthrow- 
ing of thrones, revolutions, and other extraordinary events, seem to be 
the only occasions upon which its possession can be made to appear, 
And acts of men, which work slowly and silently, from however high 
motives they may proceed, or fraught with however important results 
they may be, elicit little admiration for themselves, or praise for their 
authors. Under this class, we have often supposed, might be inclu- 
ded the donations of those institutions, which have been established in 
this and other lands, for the promotion of the happiness of mankind, 
through the blessings of knowledge. Their influence acts silently, 
slowly, yet continually, and beneficially ; and while we reap their ad- 
vantages, we are too little mindful of our benefactors. Yet the en- 
dowment of any such institution, however narrow its sphere of influ- 
ence, exhibits a character of mind in the donor worthy of our praise; 
and when we see an individual breaking through the trammels of pre- 
judice, natural and educational, and embracing all mankind under a 
broad benevolence, what is wanting, that we should hesitate to bestow 
our admiration on his greatness ? Such, we feel, is the character of 
him whose noble legacy to our country, is the subject upon which we 
would offer a few remarks. 

James Smithson, who died at Genoa, in the year 1829, was a gen- 
tleman, who, while fortune had poured her treasures into his lap, was 
imbued with a public spirit, and displayed a wide philanthropy, suck 
as the world has seldom beheld. Claiming noble parentage, and pos- 
sessing wealth, yet economical in his habits, through life he devoted 
his attention to the acquisition of knowledge, giving much of his time 
to researches in physical and experimental science, to which his at- 
tention had first been directed, in the halls of " old Oxford." Thus 
having drunk deeply at the " Pierian spring," and wishing that the 
blessings, which he had so largely shared, might be offered to all, at 
his death, he bequeathed to the United States government, more than 
half a million of dollars, for the purpose, as expressed in his will, of 
" founding an institution at Washington, for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men" — an object, which it is to be hoped, our 
government will continue to carry out as faithfully, as it was nobly 
conceived. 

That one, who had been born in the very metropolis of England, 
who had been educated at Oxford, who had associated with the no. 
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bility of the land, and passed his life without once visiting the then 
only existing Republic in the world, should have made that very gov« 
emment the recipient of his wealth, and the guardian of his fame, 
may at first seem strange. But the mind of Smithson was searching, 
philosophical, and reflecting : not resting upon the surface of things, 
not swayed by prejudice, not looking at the present only, but holding 
in its far extending grasp the past, the present, and the future ; noting 
the mutual relations of man and government, marking the changes in 
the one, which have always, and must always follow changes in the 
other ; in fine, a mind ever busy in noting and tracing out the relatioil 
of cause and effect. And to such a mind it was evident, that this was 
the only government, under whose protecting arm his object could be 
accomplished. Should he have chosen his own country, England, as the 
appropriate country to be the guardian of such an institution, as would 
*' increase and diffuse knowledge among men ?" Such an institution, 
like the sensitive plant, can flourish but in a quiet atmosphere, and will 
shrink and shrivel at the first touch of violence. And though England 
was strong and calm in the possession of power, while her people 
were bound by ignorance, it would need but the dififusion of knowl- 
edge among her men, to shake her fabric to the base with convulsions, 
such as would engulf not only what was hateful, but much of what 
was estimable. There would have been little wisdom in the bestowal 
of the gift here, less policy in the reception. France had already 
shown the spirit of revolution among her people, and no dou'bt, to the 
sagacious mind, the then coming events, which have since happened, 
and indeed are still happening, " cast their shadows before." Also 
through the rest of Europe, if knowledge was diffused through the minds 
of men, their shackles would fall from them ; and here also, revolution 
and commotion would be the result. However desirous such changes 
might be, as conducive to the establishment of freedom, it was at the 
same time to be wished, that an instrument which would be effective 
in bringing them about, should itself be secured from all dam.ag.e^ 
This could not be better done, than by the plan pursued. Since here, 
while knowledge among men is the foundation of our safety, its in- 
crease and diffusion will be most conducive to our power and quiet : 
and from hence, its influence will extend with unerring certainty, to 
tiiose lands beyond the seas. 

The legacy was secured and brought over to the United States ; and 
Congress, pleased with the honor conferred upon our country, and the 
confidence placed in our government, set about fulfilling, to the best of 
their judgment, the obligation imposed. A charter was given, and an 
'* establishment" organized, under whose directions, the building of 
the institution was to be reared, and the design of the founder carried 
forward. 

" This * establishment' consists of our chief functionaries, for the 
time being. The President — the Vice President — the Chief Justice — 
the heads of the six Executive departments — the Commissioner of the 
Patent Oflice — and the Mayor of Washington ; together with a board 
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consisting of fifteen, known by the name of-' Regents/ chosen by 
the two Houses of Congress." 

By the first board of Regents, the system of conducting the institution 
pursued at present, was adopted, as the one best suited for the attain- 
ment of the objects of the institution : yet it was not arrived at imme- 
diately, nor adopted without much deliberation. Indeed, it is strange 
to see the great number of projects, arising from the different ideas 
individuals had of the donor's intention, which were set forth by the 
members of the board, by members of Congress, and by persons who 
were called upon for their opinions. The academy was suggested, 
the college had its supporters, an university was considered a fine 
plan by some, others wished -to have our country ornamented with the 
largest and finest library that ever was seen, while the foundation of 
an observatory was advocated by '* The Old Man Eloquent," with his 
finest rhetoric and soundest arguments. The evident objection against 
all of which, was, that they would not be comprehensive enough to 
carry out the expressed designs of the institution. So, as we have 
said, the present system, embracing some of the parts of some of the 
preceding plans, while ;t possesses many peculiar to itself, was adopt- 
ed, and is at present pursued. 

That is, no regular professorships are established, but a fund is set 
aside for the employment of the most talented, to lecture on such sub- 
jects as are of importance and interest, their usefulness being the great 
criterion 6y which they are to be judged. A library containing the 
best productions of the greatest minds, is open for the perusal of every 
one who wishes to draw from its treasures. The laboratory furnishes 
the instruments and means to the philosopher and the chemist, by 
which he may reveal the arcana of nature, and point out new proper- 
ties in the material world, by whose assitance man may advance still 
farther on the road of improvement, nations be more closely joined, 
and society more refined. The fine arts are here too, to find a home. 
And under the protection of such an institution, are we expecting too 
much, when we hope here may be established a school for the poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor, rivaling even those of the old world, and 
by whose advantages may be nourished an American Phidias, Zeuxis, 
or Michael Angelo, hose genius may shed a halo round their conn- 
try's history, which will continue still to brighten, long after their 
country is no more. Here also is afforded a field of competition for 
the authors of our country, and of all countries, in the production of 
such works as shall be useful to society. And though it may be diffi- 
cult to determine what productions shall fall under such a limit, yet 
dertainly " yellow-backed nonsense, mediocrity in calf-skin, or ponder- 
bus volumes of learned dulness," will have to seek indulgence else- 
where. Dignified and interesting treatises, marked by deep thought 
and information, can alone expect to meet with the approval of the 
guardians of such an institution. And thus while it lops ofif a diseased, 
it nourishes a truly flourishing branch of literature — a department of 
literature in which strong minds will engage, and such as will be wor- 
thy the perusal of an intelligent, thinking people. The press also, 
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forms aa important instrument in the general design. And as knowl- 
edge already acquired, is put into more interesting forms, or new dis- 
coveries are made, it sends them forth to refresh and enlighten the 
world. 

A plan more comprehensive, or better suited to accomplish the stated 
design of the institution, could not, we think, have been adopted. 
And its very comprehensiveness is the argument in its favor. Knowl- 
edge might be increased, and, in a degree, diffused by other means ; 
but in most supposable cases, it would not all be useful knowledge — 
and in none would it be so widely difiused, as it is under the present 
system. And the wider the influence of the institution does extend, 
the nearer does it come to the founder's evident intention, which, first 
of all, by the very reception of the legacy, our government promised 
to regard and carry out. The plan of the institution being finally fixed 
upon, the construction of a suitable building next engaged the atten- 
tion of the Regents, the corner-stone of which, was laid on May-day, 
1847, and is now fast approaching its completion, affording another 
subject for boasting, to a city already justly proud of her magnificent 
structures. The building, of that style of architecture known by the 
name of the Norman or Lombard, has an air well suited to the grav^ 
pursuits for which it is intended. And though exhibiting a variety in 
the forms of its parts, it presents to the eye, a whole, complete and 
impressive; while any additions which may be hereafter required; 
will not detract from the general effect. The extensive grounds around 
the building, though now laid out, time alone can decorate. But when 
in after years, age shall have hallowed the institution, and the forest 
trees shall have wrapt it in their shade, it will have few equals in the 
world for classic beautv and interest. 

Thus we have given a sketch, we feel a most imperfect one, of an 
institution, which, we think, is destined to exert an influence far and 
wide in the world, and to mark our country especially with the impress 
of its character. Neglect of its interests by ourselves and our gov- 
ernment, is the only evil to guard against. And as we would be ben- 
efited by its advantages, or escape the everlasting disgrace of faith** 
lessness to a sacred trust, as a people, we should cherish and sustain 
it by our warmest support. When we have done this, and its silent 
influence has diffused itself among all men, making them better and 
happier, the obligation assumed by us will be fulfilled, while future 
generations will forever praise the honored name of James Smithsoa. 

N. 
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Trult, '^ The silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl is broken !" 
The circle of our college community has been once more invaded by 
death, and the Class of '51 is called for the second time, to mourn the 
departure of one beloved for his virtues, and admired for his superior 
talents. The announcement of Holmes's death, though anticipated 
with painful suspense by those who knew his situation, and expected 
with fear and trembling by all, came upon us with a suddenness, that 
sent a pang of grief to every heart. 

Consumption, that fatal destroyer, whose traces were distinctly vis- 
ible in his pallid countenance and feeble step, long before he was sep- 
arated from us, had done its work, and his manly form, so familliar to 
us all, was laid low in death. 

Sad indeed were the countenances, and sadder the hearts of his 
Classmates, as they assembled to pay some proper tribute to the mem- 
ory of " the departed ;" and many an " eye unused to weep," moistened 
with an involuntary tear, as the thought forced itself upon the mind of 
each, that Holmes was no more. Severe is the affliction ; but we can 
rejoice that we " sorrow not as those which have no hope." — Though 
mourning his loss, and heartily sympathizing with the family so deeply 
bereaved, we would not recall him, were it in our power, to this world 
of sorrow and suffering. So happily he passed away, that we may 
say with the poet, 

" There is no death 1 what seems so, is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
'Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death" 

In his entire character, he was well worthy of our imitation. Of a 
manly bearing, courteous and kind in his intercourse with all, eminent 
as a scholar, and excelled by few as a speaker, he gathered about him 
a circle of warm and admiring friends, to whom he became endeared 
by the strongest ties, and who now ^bitterly lament his untimely death. 
He never b^d an enemy ; and though sometimes of necessity en- 
gaged in the conflicts of College life, he never cherished the animosi- 
ties of party spirit. Naturally ardent and aspiring, he looked forward 
with bright hopes to the future, and labored, alas, beyond his strength, 
to prepare himself for usefulness in life. Finally, when he saw dis- 
ease approaching, and threatening to force him from his College 
studies, he gave up the contest not without a struggle, and yielded re- 
luctantly to the hand of the destroyer. But in the hour of death, he 
submitted with Christian resignation and cheerfulness, anxiously long- 
ing for a release from bodily suffering, and an entrance into the joys of 
Heaven. X***. 
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At a meeting of his Class, held on the l9th of July, 1850, the fol- 
lowing resolutions wero unanimously adopted : — 

Whereas, God in his all wise Providence has removed from us by 
death, our classmate and friend, Benj. F. Holmes, of Monson, Mass., — 
therefore. 

Resolved, That, while we recognize the mournful hand of our 
Heavenly Father in the disposal of all -events, yet we deeply deplore 
the loss of one whose superior talents and amiable qualities, had 
gained for him the respect and esteem of all his associates. 

Resolved, That our sympathies as a Class be extended to the pa- 
rents and relatives of our deceased brother, with the earnest prayer on 
our part, that the example of a life so honorable, and a death so tri- 
umphant as his, may not be lost to them or to us. 

Resolved, That as an expression of our grief for the loss we have 
sustained, we will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions, signed by the officers of 
this meeting, be sent to the family of the deceased, and to the press for 
publication. 

E. N. Taft, Chairman, 

A. He BARD, Sec^y, 



Cfbitor's ^ablt. 

B. F. M. 

Pro re pauca loqnar. — Fir/. 

** One foot of solid ground 
Ii worth a wiidernen of iwelling waves.** — Danie, 

OUR BXOHANGES. 

The June number of the " JefiSerson Monument Magazine, conducted by the stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia," and the July number of the ** Judicator, con-, 
ducted by the students of Amherst College,'' have been received. We like their 
appearance, and most heartily wish them success. The " Mounment" has just com- 
pleted its first volume, while the ** Judicator" has lately entered upon its third. 



PBESENTATIOK DAT. 

We had prepared an extended notice of the exercises, especially of the Valedic- 
tory Poem and Oration, but other matter prevents its insertion. 

The Poem, by J. L I. Adams, although liable to severe criticism, is highly credita- 
ble both to its author and the Class of '60. It contains many passages of rare merit, 
and, upon the whole, may be regarded as decidedly superior to the average of pro- 
ductions of a similar character. 

Of the Oration, by C. J. Eillyeb, we cannot speak too highly. Perhaps never 
in Yale has a more brilliant specimen of composition been fiimiiahed by a student. 
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Its coDdensatioii — its lucid purity of diction — ^its logic of tliought — ^its general adap- 
tation to the occasion — all have elicited universal praise. 

The Parting Hjmn, by E. P. Clarke, sung to music composed by Pro£ J. 11 
HuBBAAP, was also very appropriate, although sung with little effect 



OUS OOBEESPONDElfrS. 

" Beranger" is under consideration, and, if accepted, will appear in the next Na 
We must decline publishing ** Melancholy." Let our friend try his hand agaia 
** Parting" is nonsense. When we desire machine poetry we shall apply to its 
author, who, if we are not greatly mistaken, is yet destined, like Berider Forest^ 

*' To live in deseriptimt^ and grow gr$e» in mi^.'* 
All articles not noticed, have been consigned to the '* coffin." 
A short time before going to press, we received the following ; we think it will 

repay perusal. 

PURIT7 RESTORED. 

''Nothing delights me more than the eaghi of a young, rosy cheeked girl,iaai 
bursting into womimhood. Like the liquid melody of singing birds, her sparUiDg 
laugh rings forth from the merry thoughts that nestle in her brain." — OldManutcrifL 

The season loveliest in life, 
Is gentle childhood's rosy hour ; 
'Mid harmless pleasures, far from strife, 
Inhaling bliss from every flower. 

Delicious rest ! to lay the head 
Beneath the murm'ring forest trees ; 
Awaiting, in the cooling shade. 
Soft wooings of the whisp'ring breeze. 

Now music g^hes from the soul — 
The heart is bursting with delight ; — 
'Mid mirth and joy Sie seasons roll. 
And future scenes seem dear and bright. 

But, entering a world of sin, 
The wanderer, *mid turmoil tost — 
False pleasures, striving hard to win. 
Soon nnds that innocence is lost 

A fount, upon the mountain's brow. 
Bursts sparkling forth, to hail the light 
Within its bason, circling slow. 
Before it takes its downward flight 

Adorned with purity and grace. 
The limpid water, clear, reveals 
The least emotion on its feuse, 
That through its gentle bosom steals. 

Soon, leaping from its rocky brow, 
Borne swiftly down the mountain side. 
To join the laughing rills below. 
The rippling waters gaUy glide. 

But, mingling in the eager strife. 
Soon purity, alas I is gone : 
Its buoyant youth, its sparkling life, 
All blessings, all, save hope, have flown. 
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Thotigh silently the surfiEice flow, 

And scarce a ripple dares to play ; 

Yet, raging in tne depths below, >^ 

Wild under currents rend their way. 

The fountain scarce can raise its head 
To implore the sun to ease its fate — 
His kindly influence to shed, 
And raise it to its former state. 

The glorious sun, with count'nance mild, 
Looked forth from Heaven, and kindly smiled ; 
Gleansed the dark water from each stain- 
Till, sparkling dear, it rose agaia 

If erring youth should wander long, 
Amid the gay and heartless throng ; 
And, sick of tumult, toil, and strife, 
Seek to regain its happier life ; — 

Look up to God — ^the fount of light ! 

Be meek, and humble, in His sight : 

Hell cleanse the soul from every stain. 

And raise it to Himself again. c o. B, 

Articles to be inserted in the next No., must be sent in immediately. 



We take great pleasure in referring our readers to Uie last page of the Magazincr 
We commend it to the attentive perusal of every aspirant for fame. 

PREMinMS BKCENTLT AWAKDED. 

Woolsey Scholarship — Class of 1853 — T. F. Davies. 

Prizeifor Solrdions of Mathematical Problems, 

Class of 1862. 

First Prize— -F. P. Brewer, F. Grubb. 

Second Prize — F. Miller, E. Reilly. 

Third Prize— W. Boies, R 0. Hallowell, 0. L. Ives. 

Class of 1858. 

First Prize — C. T. Lewis. 

Second Prize — H. J. Bliss, S. J. M. Capron, A. E. Kent 

Third Prize— B. F. Baer, J. Coit, E. Harland. 

Prizes for English Composition, 

Class of 1852. 
First Division. Second Division^ Third DivisioEt 

First Prize— H. B. Spraguc. W. Boies. | ^ Wmki^T"' 

Second Prize-E. 0. Billings. | w.'^.lw. ^' ^' C^ilmaa 

Third Prize— M. W. Allen. C. H. Wilcox. J. G. Baird. 

Por Trandaiion from Latin into English, 

Class of 1858. 
First Division. Second Division. Third Divisioa 

First Prize — S. T. M. Caproa N. D. Larowe; G. W. Smalley, 

Second Prize-^. 8. S„ua j^fXbineo. {If.f:^^' 

Third Prize— R. 0. Dean. 0. P. Crawford. W. H. Ames. 
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Arrangements have been made with the undersigned, for the 
establishment of a premium for English composition, to be at '] 
the disposal of the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. It i] 
is a gold medal, of the value of twenty-five dollars, to be award- 
ed for the best prose article, not exceeding eight pages of the 
MagsCzine in length, and written by an undergraduate of thii 
College, that shall be offered for publication on or before the 
fifth Wednesday of the first term of the collegiate year. There 
shall be no restriction as to subject, any farther than the known j 
character of the Magazine requires. The essays sent in for 
competition must be signed with assumed names, and accooi'^ 
panied with sealed letters containing the true names of the J 
authors; which, except in the case of the successful com-jj 
petitor, shall be returned to the post-oflice unopened, and in- 
scribed with the assumed names. The prize shall be adjudged 
by an examining committee, to consist, always, of the chainnini| 
of the board of Editors and two resident graduates appointed 
by the Editors. Should none of the essays be deemed worthy 
of the prize, the Editors shall have the power to withhold it, 

for the time being. 

E. W. EvAirs. 
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No land can be more fertile in subjects for romance, than our own 
New England. For its scenery as lovely and varied as the imagina- 
tion can desire — its primitive race, a strange anomaly in the history of 
mankind, and those heart-rending scenes in which the lovely and deli- 
cate, as well as the strong and daring, were obliged to participate, 
form a rare combination of material for tales of thrilling interest. 

Every settlement of the Puritans was established by blood, and 
•velry new advance was consecrated by the sacrifice of the lovely or 
giAed. Every village was blessed with a house of worship, but this 
was provided with weapons against the dark spirits of this world, as 
well of that to come. Even nature seemed to conspire the destruc- 
tion of the wanderers, for the cold blasts of winter chilled in death 
Vaany a delicate form, and the pestilence wrested away the life of the vig- 
orous. They lived in a state of equal fear and danger, for the boasted 
generosity of the Indian, compared with his cunning and cruelty and 
▼indictive hate, was but the brightness of one star amid the blackness of 
midnight. All could tell from bitter experience, the inhumanity of 
their relentless foe — all had seen the uplifted tomahawk, and shuddered 
at the fearful war-whoop. There was scarcely a family which did 
not mourn the loss of a father or brother, or perhaps even of an innocent 
prattling child or lovely daughter, for the beauty and gentleness that 
would thrill the heart, and disarm the hands of an ordinary foe, seemed 
to have no other effect on the savage than to stimulate his natural taste 
fi>r blood. 

Strange indeed have been the sights that silent rocks and forests 
alone have witnessed ; and could the vail of mystery be drawn aside, 
which hangs over the fate of many a delicate being borne off to the 
depths of New England wilds, the startling adventures and heart- 
rending scenes disclosed, would seem more improbable than any 
which fiction has ever dared to portray. 

The sketch that we now lay before our readers, will give but a faint 
idea of those terrible times " which tried men's souls," yet our object 
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will be attained, if it awaken a new sympathy for the trials and fail- 
ings of the Puritan fathers. 

The place which is the scene of our story, was a quiet spot shaded 
by the forest oak, and blessed with a fertility unusual for New England 
soil. The neighboring landscape was both wild and beautiful. A 
slight range of mountains separated into two branches at the northern 
limit of the valley, and swept completely around it in a broken but 
graceful curve. A quiet lake near the centre of the dale, mirrored 
the mountain peaks that in some places shot up in fantastic forms, dark 
with overhanging vines, and that again arose from the edge of the 
water, a bare and purple precipice. 

Viewed from the highest hills in summer, when the white-washed 
cottages of the new settlers peered forth from the dense waving 
foliage, the valley seemed like a ruffled lake dotted with foam, but 
when the frosts of Autumn tinged alike the leaves of the maple and 
oak, mingling red and orange with the darker shades of the evergreen, 
it seemed like the same lake reflecting the sunset clouds, or an expanse 
of rainbows. The traveler might pass by and leave this lovely spot 
unnoticed, but if his eye were once caught, his steps would certainly 
linger. It was truly such a place as the poet or painter would seek, 
when wishing to indulge in the reveries of fancy. For 

" There is beauty in the rounded woods, dank with heavy foliage, 
In laughing fields, and dinted hills, the valley and its lake.^ 

They who daily looked out upon this charming spot, could certainly 
appreciate all its romance, for their tastes had been formed amid 
scenes of loveliness, but the bright placid lake, which reflected the 
pure sky and the lovely landscape, sometimes mirrored the red watch- 
fires and dusky forms of the Indian, and those hills which seemed to 
be made for kindly guardians, echoed often the dread notes of the war 
whoop. 

Even in a calm summer evening they wandered not in the forests, 
but sought a place of security from the unerring arrow, and when the 
blasts of Autumn swept with a shrill, whistling sound through the 
mountain passes, cheeks would grow pale, and hands would tremble 
from fear that it was mingled with the Indian's fearful death-cry. 

Yet, there was a few who would brave these dangers and forget 
awhile their cares, in rambling among the hills, and admiring the lav- 
ish beauty of nature. And when at such times, thinking upon the 
groves of " merry England," they heaved a sigh for its pleasant scenes, 
remembrance that the dark blue ocean rolled between them and tjrran- 
ny, would supplant it with a grateful smile. 

Among these noble spirits, was one whose exalted qualities of head and 
heart made him first and chief. A person of rank and influence in 
his native land, he keenly felt the privations of his forest-home, but 
with the fortitude of a great mind, manfully bore his own troubles, 
while he sought to inspirit the desponding, and to avert the dangers 
which lowered around the infant colony. 
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A lovely daughter had accompanied him — the fairest of the fragile 
flowers transplanted in this wilderness. In England the centre of ad- 
miring friends, her heart had clung with the greatest fondness to her 
only parent. In America, with none but him to love, the tendrils of 
aflection were inwoven with his every look and action. They two 
were reconciled to their life of want and danger, for with themselves, 
they carried the elements of home and happiness. And as at evening 
they conversed together, and dwelt upon the pleasures of memory, or 
as they found new delights in the stores of the cultivated mind and 
buoyant imagination, the sigh of regret would be banished, and the 
toils of the day forgotten. If a shade rested on the brow of her father, 
Alice had but to bring her harp — one of the few mementoes of her 
English home — and the evil spirit was charmed away. 

Often in affectionate communion they would wander into the depths 
of the forest, unheeding distance and danger, led on by some new 
beauty of the landscape, or lingering over some natural curiosity, until 
an indication of the presence of their wily foe would recall their 
thoughts, and make them hastily retrace their steps. These seasons 
were, indeed, but bright spots amid much that was darkness and gloom, 
but the arduous labors and loneliness of the day were borne with a 
lighter heart, because evening brought a compensation for all, in the 
sweet interchange of affectionate feeling. 

The father was a man of singular strength and daring. He had an 
eye from which even the Indian would shrink, and often he had awed 
down the storm of wrath which kindness could not quell. Fear of 
his vengeance, restrained the savages who daily visited the colony, 
from many a theft and deed of cruelty, and sometimes his threatening 
voice and determined mien had struck a panic in their hostile parties. 

Alice had much of the courage and spirit of her father, but it was 
blended with winning gentleness and love. If her father was the 
guardian genius of the colony, she was its ministering angel. Her 
light footstep and joyous smile proved as genial as sunlight, to many 
of those delicate spirits which drooped and faded in this wilderness, 
and her merry laugh broke upon the soul like long forgotten music, 
cheering up the child of suffering by its sweetness. As she tripped 
along the winding paths, each one she met invoked a blessing on her 
head, for all had felt the sunshine of her smiles, and been delighted 
with those little plans of happiness by which she loved to surprise her 
friends. Even the savage was not forgotten in her bounty. Often when 
he came sick and hungry, she had kindly cared for him, and when 
taken in some fault, had averted from him the wrath of her parent. 
And sometimes the soul of the Indian would really seem to be thrilled 
by her beauty and kindness, though the chord that was struck, was too 
coarse to vibrate long, or to awaken in the heart the sweet music of 
affection. 

Alice had often pleaded with her father to overlook many of the 
faults of their savage visitants, and to try the conciliating power of 
love, but he brought from his native land exalted ideas of justice, 
and would no more tolerate wrong in the Indian, than in one of his 
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brethren. He was, however, by no means jjnkind, for he always 
cooperated with his daughter in her deeds of charity, and smiled ap- 
provingly on all her plans for the red man's improvement. All the In- 
dians regarded him with esteem, though it was mingled with fear, for 
he shielded them from the passion of the white man, and they remem- 
bered it was his daughter who had often smiled upon them and sup- 
plied their wants. But at one time the father imprudently chastised a 
chief for an act of cruelty, and thereafter revenge was sweeter than 
affection. 

At the close of a beautiful summer evening, Alice and her father 
wandered in pleasant conversation along the bolder of the lake. Alice 
was unusually merry and sportive. She would carol some lively song 
and then clap her hands in glee, as some timid deer started forth at 
the echo of her voice, or she would bound lightly forward to pluck 
some beautiful flower, and again drawing close to her father, would 
point to the placid bosom of the lake, reflecting the lovely image of 
the clouds tinged by the rays of the setting sun. When they stopped 
a few moments to rest, she would dwell on the happiness that was yet 
in store, and catching enthusiasm from the beauty of the scene, would 
paint the future prospects in such brilliant colors, that while her father 
smiled and called them airy dreams, he half believed in their reality. 
She had never before seemed to him so lovely or so dear, as on this 
evening. And as she tripped gaily ahead to reach first a sort of rocky 
bower, which was their favorite resort, with her silken brown curls 
waving in the wind, it recalled to the father's mind the image of an- 
other being, who had been the same sylph-like creature in years gone 
by. The memory once awakened, now called up so many visions of 
his life, both bright and gloomy, that he stood still, forgetful of all but 
the past. But his thoughts were abruptly and cruelly brought back to 
the present, for he heard, at a distance, the faint shriek of his daughter. 
He needed no stronger impulse to urge him on, for he almost flew to 
the spot from whence the sound proceded. There was no trace of her 
there, and no further sound to guide the father's steps. Yet he rushed 
wildly forward, and called on her name, beseeching her to answer. 
He explored every thicket, and examined every trail, cursing at each 
step his folly in permitting her to wander from his side, amid so many 
dangers. In a state of distraction he pushed on until darkness closed 
around his path, and then with a heavy heart but rapid step, turned his 
course to the village. He had only to mention his loss, and twenty 
stout hearts beat with a desire for vengeance. He needed not to ask 
assistance, for every man in the colony was ready to peril his life for 
the rescue of the favorite maiden. He chose ten of the most strong 
and active, and waiting only to grasp the trusty rifle, started anew 
upon his mortal errand. 

The dense thicket was familiar to the footsteps of all, for they had 
often threaded it in pursuit of game, so now with unhesitating speed they 
passed the border of the lake, and, stopping one moment on the spot from 
which the girl had been snatched, turned through a rugged opening in 
the valley, as the most probable course of the savage. It is needless 
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to say that the father was the foremost of the party. With hasty 
strides and unwearied strength he forced his way through every ob- 
stacle, yet not a word escaped his lips. The same ominous silence 
extended to the whole party, but the deep heaving of the breast and 
determined grasp of the rifle, proved that fierce thoughts were active 
within. It was appalling to see those dusky forms, gliding with nois- 
less tread through the deep shadow that night had cast upon the forest. 
They seemed indeed the emissaries of death, bent on fulfilling his 
mission. 

They strained their sight to catch some glimmering of the Indians' 
watch-fire — they looked for a single wreath of smoke — they listened 
in breathless silence to hear the slightest rustling, but all was as dark 
and still as the grave. The quickened eye of the father could not 
pierce the gloom, nor could his ready ear bring report of the one he 
bad lost. 

All now felt that it would be vain to continue the search longer in 
the darkness of night, for without a single clue to guide them, or the 
slightest indication that they were near the Indian's trail, morning's 
light might show that they had wasted their time and strength, by wan- 
dering far from the proper course. They therefore waited for the 
break of day, but the intermediate hours were not spent in sleep, for 
the fever of excitement coursed their veins, nor did they talk over 
plans of revenge, for each felt that the flame within needed no fan- 
ning, but they sat apart, absorbed in anxiety for the fate of the maiden. 

As soon as the morning's light found its way through the gloom of 
the forest, the anxious father grasped his rifle, and giving a few simple 
directions in regard to their course, despatched his companions in dif- 
ferent directions to search for the enemies' trail. Before it was found 
the sun had reached the meridian, for, with their usual cunning, the sav- 
ages had followed the channel of a small rivulet, leaving no trace of 
their course, except an occasional foot-print on the banks, when the 
water was too deep or the stream too violent. But this was clue enough 
for the parent, whose every sense was quickened and excited by the 
danger of a dearly loved daughter. It shed a faint gleam of hope on 
bis soul, wrought up to an intense anxiety. Yet it was in vain that he tried 
to believe his daughter's loveliness would shield her from the cruelty of 
the savage, for he had seen the lovely fall by the stroke of the toma- 
hawk. He tried to flatter himself that her uniform kindness to the 
Indians would be her safeguard, but why had they rudely torn her from 
a happy home ? He thought upon her merry laugh and that bright 
sparkle of the eye, which lighted up her face when last she bounded 
sportively before him ; he dwelt upon the fond, confiding look that used 
to reward him for the toils of the day, and then thought of those lovely 
eyes dimmed with tears of anguish, and those sweet features convulsed 
with pain. While thus harrowing up his soul to unspeakable agony, 
the party came to the place which the night previous had been the In- 
dian's encampment. As it was a favorite spot for the celebration of 
their unearthly rites, the ground was blackened by many a council-fire, 
and trodden hard by many a savage dance. 
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It had often been a dread place for the stout-hearted hunter ; but it 
was now one of singular horror to the avengers. A blackened and 
smoking tree near the centre of ^he encampment, heaped around with 
embers, indicated that some hapless victim had recently perished in 
the flames. 

An exclamation of alarm arose at once from every mouth. " The 
savage would not be so heartless !" ** Satan himself could not com- 
mit such a deed of cruelty !" But the tone of doubt with which their 
words were uttered, proved that the lips belied the convictions of the 
heart. Whatever hopes they might have cherished, were soon for- 
ever dispelled, by a sight which made the blood run cold. UpoQ a 
log, which lay near the middle of the horrid circle, was a hand, point- 
ing with its delicate fingers, in the direction from which they had come. 
With characteristic cunning and malice, the savages had left this as a 
proof that their fell malignity had wreaked its vengeance ; and also to 
indicate, in fiendish derision, that all pursuit was vain. 

The whole party stood riveted with horror. A deathly paleness 
overspread the features of the father — his eyes flashed for a moment, 
with unearthly wildness ; but not a sound escaped his lips. His grief 
was too deep and dreadful for consolation. No one oflfered it ; — but 
the rest of the party, standing aside — so as not to interrupt the sacred 
sorrow of the parent — exchanged bitter glances, or bent their eyes 
upon the ground. When they looked again to the spot where the fa- 
ther had stood, his form was no longer there. They called his name, 
but the depths of the forest returned no answer — they sought for him 
in various directions, but not a vestige of him could be found. For 
two days they waited in that place, but their companion came not; 
then sadly returned to the village with their unwelcome tidings. 

On the next evening after the party's return, a group was standing 
within the palisades, speaking, with anxious faces and tearful eyes, 
abou^ their dreadful misfortune. Another band had just volunteered to 
search anew for their absent leader ; and many were the speculations, 
accompanied with a dubious shake of the head, which went around 
that little circle. But while some were predicting that they should 
never see him more, the gate of the palisades opened, and he stood 
before them. A cry of joy was about to hail his appearance, but a 
single glance at his person repressed every such emotion. 

There was in his eye a wild, piercing brightness, that seemed to 
gaze upon some visionary phantom. His clothes were torn and bloody, 
and his hands were stained deeply red. Without speaking, he stepped 
to the centre of the group, and threw upon the ground three right 
hands, the trophies of vengeance against his mortal foe. A shudder 
crept over every frame, but astonishment sealed the lips of all. And 
it was not until he had gazed wildly around the circle, as if seeking 
some missing countenance, and had turned with hasty steps towards 
his once loved home, that any found words to address him. But then, 
in reply to their greeting and aflfectionate inquiries, he only pointed tp 
the bloody tokens that he had brought. 
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** He was as one, o'er whom a spell of darkness hath been cast, 
His spirit seemed alone to dwell, with horrors that were past" 

He now remained several days in the village — the most of the time 
lost in gloomy abstraction, yet sometimes exhibiting all his usual power 
and clearness of intellect, though he would never refer, in the most 
remote degree, to the terrible scenes that he had passed through. In 
a few days he was again missing, and again he returned with trophies 
of revenge. 

It was in vain that the elders remonstrated with him — that they 
talked of the sinfulness of revenge — that they warned him against 
setting so evil an example ; he listened, but it was as one who heard 
them not. Days together he would remain by himself, like a spirit 
cut off from communion with its fellows, and then he would suddenly 
seek the depths of the forest, baffling all pursuit, and eluding every 
means of search. Yet he never failed to return stained with the 
blood of vengeance. He hesitated not to encounter any odds, for he 
rushed on with such determined fury and reckless daring, that his 
presence struck an instant panic in the breasts of his enemies. In 
secret ambuscade, they had often sought to rid themselves of their un- 
tiring foe ; but he always escaped the arrows of their most unerring 
marksmen. They finally believed that he bore a charmed life, and 
tried only to elude his search. But he would never relinquish his er- 
rand, until he found an enemy, and made him his victim. At last, the 
savages entirely avoided the village, and thus gave the inhabitants a 
temporary respite, yet the depths of the forest were nearly as insecure 
to them, from the wrath of their implacable enemy. 

As a final resort, they determined to unite the assistance of the 
gods with their own natural cunning. Their most wily and experi- 
enced chief came at night to the house of the Avenger. He climbed 
the palisades unnoticed, and crept «to the door of the dreaded white 
man. It was partially open, and he could see within, by the flicker- 
ing blaze of the embers, that fierce look and restless eye. For a few 
moments he hesitated to encounter the undoubted wrath of his bitter 
foe ; but he feared the name of coward worse than death. So, steeled 
by recounting to himself his former exploits, he stepped firmly and 
confidently within. The Avenger turned his eyes at the sound, and 
when he saw that it was the hated red man, sprang to his feet and 
clutched his dagger. With unflinching look, and calm, steady voice^ 
the Indian bade him pause, declaring himself a friend. He protested^ 
with that imposing eloquence peculiar to his people, that he had been 
insulted and wronged by his tribe, and that he burned with desire of 
revenge. He spoke of a rival chief, who had unfairly wrested away 
his blood-bought honors, and swore, with words of fearful wrath, that 
with blood they should be restored. He then declared that there was 
a meeting of their chiefs for sacrifice, this very night, on that spot 
which had witnessed the death agonies of the white man's child. 
Whatever were the Avenger's motives — whether confidence in the In- 
dian's words, or an insane defiance of every danger — ^he followed, with* 
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out the slightest hesitation, his savage guide. Over rock, and stream, 
and through dense thickets, they pursued their rapid and silent course, 
the white man sometimes in his impetuosity outstripping the swift- 
footed Indian. 

At last they reached the spot, and the chief whispered caution in 
the ear of his companion. After stationing him behind an oak, which 
grew close to the scene of ^heir mystic rites, and from which he prom- 
ised the whole might be riewed in security, the savage stepped to his 
place within the circle. 

There was now presented a scene which it would defy the power 
of the pencil to depict. A large fire was kindled in the centre, which 
shot out its hundred forky tongues, or, when the wind swept in violent 
gusts through the mountain passes, eddied around a red, murky fiame, 
seeming a fit shroud for a lost spirit. The rest of the scene was in 
keeping with this impression ; for the dense, dark shade of the oaks, 
and the cragged, overhanging rocks, partially lighted by the flickering 
blaze, together with those dusky forms, magnified by the gloom, and 
leaping, with doleful cries, about their unholy flame, formed no unfit 
representation of the infernal world and its inhabitants. At a motion 
from one who acted as priest in these impious rites, all stood still and 
listened to his words. With fierce gestures, he told over the wrongs 
which the white man had inflicted — he recounted the exploits of their 
fathers — he dwelt upon the fact of their own diminishing numbers, and, 
rising into a sort of wild and lofty eloquence, threatened the terrible 
wrath of the gods unless some victim were furnished. 

At this signal, four of the stoutest chiefs sprang to the oak, and 
seized the Avenger, who stood there awaiting his opportunity. With 
fierce yells they dragged him, notwithstanding his superhuman efforts, 
to the middle of the circle. All crowded around with savage gestures, 
and the priest, clutching his victim, commanded them to strike. 

A violent gust of wind at that mtftnent scattered the embers, and ex- 
tinguished the flame ; but each, sure of his victim, struck in the dark- 
ness, a mortal blow. The warm blood gushed forth, and a body fell 
heavily to the earth. The savages, confident that they had completed 
their work, and apprehensive of some undefined evil, scattered, with 
yells of exultation, into the depths of the forest. But the bolt of death, 
so surely aimed, had strangely missed its errand ; for the Avenger, to 
his own astonishment, stood alone and uninjured on the place where 
he had been dragged, while at his feet lay the dark, malignant form of 
the priest, who had received upon his own bosom the blows intended 
for another. 

For weeks after this event, not an Indian approached the village. 
A mortal fear had seized them. They would as soon have encounter- 
ed the spirit of darkness, as that dreaded white man. They even 
seem to have regarded him as something more than human, for, years 
after, aged chiefs would tell of a fierce, giant form, as pale as death 
and as swift as the wind, which came with noiseless step, scattering 
the red men like Autumn leaves, or chilling them with his icy breath. 
In the mean time, the object of their fear remained quietly at home. 
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He even began to lay aside his gloom, and to become interested in the 
welfare of the colony. The wildness of his eye became softened, and 
his fierceness settled into a pensive melancholy. His friends flattered 
themselves that his anger was appeased, and that now his madness 
would vanish. But one evening it was mentioned in his presence that 
several Indians had been seen hovering about the neighboring forest. 
It was noticed that his eyes flashed for a moment with unusual lustre, 
yet none knew of the mine of passion which a single word had flred. 
His previous calmness had been but the lulling of the whirlwind — a 
respite to accumulate greater fury. In the morning he was missing, 
and this time he never returned. 

Three months afterward, some hunters, who had strayed farther than 
usual from the village, were seeking a place of shelter for the night. 
The way was difiicull, for high and cragged rocks often crossed their 
path, and open plains suddenly terminated in dark and dangerous chasms. 
While passing along the edge of one of these precipices their attention 
was arrested by what seemed several human forms stretched in death 
below. Curiosity prompted to a nearer examination. They descend- 
ed the defile by a circuitous path, but upon reaching the spot, they 
started back in horror, for there lay the wasting bodies of the Avenger 
and his victims. c. 
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Now rules, in Paradise, supreme Despair, 
And clothes, in sombre folds, the shining air. 
While day's few struggling beams the eye-sight blind, 
Like midnight tapers, flickering in the wind. 
But noon-day is the shade, that inks the skies, 
To those black curses, which, like tempests rise 
Within the heart, 'till Faith, on outspread wings, 
Breaks through the gloom, and with her presence flings. 
Amid the scattering clouds of dark Despair, 
Eternal Hope. — " Fear not 1 the woman's heir 
Shall bruise the serpent's head, and Death his crown, 
Conquered at last, shall at his feet throw down I 
Almighty Faith, that opes the folds of even, 
And turns man's eyes from Eden lost, to Heaven. 
Then changed the pallid cheek to nature's hue, 
And Eye's wild eye resumed its quiet blue. 
VOL. XV. 44 
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stopped, cm its smrny way, the falling tear, 
And ceased the heaying breast and quickened ear. 
llien one by one the darkening doada withdrew, 
And the bright sun of Faith, undimmed, shone through, 
While on the few, that lingered in the breast, 
Hung forth the bow of Hope and Promised Rest 
Young Earth from sorrow woke, and waking smiled, 
As starts, from troubled rest, the slumbering child. 
Who, frightened oft with ghost and cheerless gleam. 
Enraptured wakes to find it all a dream. 
While grim Despair, who late did rule alone, 
To Faith resigned his sceptre and his throne. 

But why came Faith amid the dead of night, 
Throwing around man's path eternal light. 
Bidding him still hope on, though all was lost^ 
And smile at Death, though Eden was the cost I 
Or why, unbid, made she her empire in 
The former seat and citadel of sin ? 
Why painted out, in more than pristine bloom. 
The glorious Paradise beyond the tomb ? 
Why clothed in rainbows, ills of future years. 
And sunshine mingled with our saddest tears t 
Ah, why, but that she thus the cross might show. 
And round its form a heavenlier radiance throw. 
Teach man the worthlessness of all beside. 
And make him strong in Christ, the Crucified ! 

Thus, when the Father of the Faithful saw, 
In slumbers deep, the curtained sky withdraw. 
And heard, from out the midst, a voice command 
The son's destruction by the sire's own hand; 
At early dawn he rose, with bleeding heart 
But undimmed eye, to act the murderer's pari 
Sadly, from day to day, the little train 
Moved on in silence o'er the fertile plain ; 
Till on the third, at evening's waning dose, 
Far off, Moriah's sterile mount arose. 
Then grew the Patriarch's eye divinely bright, 
And looking through the vista long of night, 
He saw a heavenly lustre drding round 
The mountain, now with douds and bladmess crowned. 
While, from the light, the atoning Angd cries, 
** I am the truth, the life, the sacrifice 1" 
So, in the saddest time and heaviest hour. 
Can Faith suppcnl by her almighty power. 
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All doubt that erst disturbed the fitther's breast^ 
Faith's smiling presence put to endless rest, 
With lightened heart, the rugged steep he trod, 
In purpose firm, and trusting firm in Gk>d. 
Nor thought it hard for our Almighty Head 
The sacrificed to quicken from the dead ; 
For well he knew that from his race must spring 
Of Earth, the Saviour, and of Heaven, the King. 

Thus Israel's leader scorned an earthly fame, 
And chose affliction for a monarch's name. 
Preferred an exile's life and death of gloom, 
To Egypt's throne and pyramidic tomb ; 
Esteemed the dark reproach his nation wore 
Richer than Nilus' wealth or AMc's store, 
Nor feared, unarmed, to lead a starring band. 
From 'neath a tyrant's proud and powerful hand. 
On Faith's strcmg arm the valiant chieftain leaned, 
And heavenly wisdom from her teachings gleaned. 
Forgot the power and pomp that mortals prize. 
And drew his strength and honor from the skies. 

Thus Judah's captives in a far o£f land, 
Unheedful, heard the heathen king's command ; 
Nor worshiped they, what time the air around 
Bounded beneath the burden of sweet sound. 
Nor feared the threat of seven times heated flame. 
For watchful Faith had hasted to proclaim 
That midst the furnace' fire, e'en now there trod 
One whose bright form was like the Son of God 1 
So the old Prophet read the king's decree, 
Then, at the open window, bowed the knee ; 
For well assured was he, Faith's quiet hand 
The wrath of kings and lions could command. 

Thus, full of Faith, revolving ages rolled. 
Till came the day by Prophet tongues foretold, 
When, on the earth, should burst that glorious Ught^ 
Faith, till this hour, had promised to the sight. 
Which millions wished should in their life-time be^ 
And dying eyes had lingered long to see. 
Arrived the hour — and o'er the smiling world 
The hand of Peace, her snow-white robe unfurled. 
All mortal passiims ceased — ^man knew not why, 
But Nature knew — ^her Mighty Gk>d was nigh 1 
When, in the East, shone forth a new bom star. 
And shed its in£Eint beams on cUmea afiar, 
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A herald bright, from rolling sphere to sphere, 
That Qod, the Christ, should in the flesh appear. 
But why knew they of Eastern lands, the voice. 
Which from it spake and bid the world rejoice ? 
Why followed they the path its lustre led, 
Or thought its glories marked a monarch's bed ? 
How knew He was the last of Judah's line. 
And Heaven and Earth were bowing at His shrine ? 
*T was Faith that led them, by her hand was flung 
The star that o'er His lowly dwelling hung. 
From off His low estate, she tore disguise. 
And showed the Saviour to their longing eyes. 
Nor wondered they, who came a king to see, 
To find Him dandled on a peasant's knee ; 
Nor disbelieved He was a Gkxl, they saw. 
Although His couch was but a manger's straw. 
Mysterious Faith, that through the vail can see, 
And, in Unlay, unfold eternity I 

Bright years had flown, and registered above 
Eternal tributes to a Saviour's love — 
His filial love, which owned a father's sway, 
And taught the world 'twas Godlike to obey ; 
When Christ, unknown abroad, unpriz'd at home, 
Went forth, o'er Judah's hills and vales, to roam, — 
Breaking, to starving crowds, the bread of life. 
And hushing, with a word, diseases' strife ; 
*Mid new-made friends, a Prophet, great, unknown. 
And, though hemmed in by throngs, yet still alone. 
Twas mom, and, round the shores of Galilee, 
The fishers' barks half swung upon the sea. 
And half lay restless in the watery sand, 
Eager to ride the w;ave and quit the land. 
In one, three peasants sat, whose coarse attire. 
At once, their life proclaimed ; one was a sire. 
With bronzed brow, broad breast, and brawny hand. 
And eye, that told him master of the band. 
One, like the former seemed, but years had not, 
By half the number, fallen to his lot. 
And one was but a youth, whose dear blue eye 
Might challenge, with its tint, th' unclouded sky; 
Whose flaxen hair, in glossy ringlets hung. 
And o'er whose cheeks a sunset blush was flung ; 
And every line his graceful features bore, 
A lasting smile and sweet expression wore. 
Jesus passed by ; and, as He saw the youth, 
He bved him. For, so much oi Heaven and truth, 
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He, who can, through the Uuce, discern the soul, 
Had ne'er before read on the featured scroU. 
Amazed, they heard, " Ye sons of Zebedee, 
Your sire and nets forsake, and follow me.'' 
Quick, from their hands, the broken meshes fell, 
Ere Jesus' voice had ceased the air to swelL 
Faith spake ; bright grew their eyes, before so dim, — 
They saw a God, rose up, and followed Him 1 

Twas noon ; and the high sun shone fiercely down 
Upon a throng, who from the crowded town, 
And from the rural hills and valleys green. 
Had, since the morning, gathered. They had seen 
The miracles that Jesus did, and brought 
Hither their friends, that healing might be wrought 
Kow stood they, on the strand of Galilee, 
And, crowding, pressed upon the very sea, 
As though its waves were holy, since they bore 
The Prophet's tiny bark, which, from the shore. 
Seemed like a speck between the earth and sky. 
Or like a passing mote before the eye. 
And one was there, whom half a score of years 
Had firmly bound to want^ disease, and tears. 
Who, as the people cried, « 'Tis He, 'tis He 1'" 
Desired alone, that Jesus passing, she 
Might touch His garment's hem, or gain a glance 
From those sweet eyes, that spake deliverance 
From every sorrow, every pain, and sin — 
The body healed and cleansed the heart within. 
Now broke the ripples of the fisher's oars 
Upon the dark and thickly-peopled shores. 
And 'mid the shout of thousand voices, now 
The Mighty Prophet left the stranded prow. 
Then on His ear the sound of prayer and woe 
Tmnultuous fell — a warm and ruddy glow 
Lit up the cold and pallid cheeks — and all 
Pressed to Him. Some upon their knees did fiall 
And supplicate ; and some, with out-stretched hand, 
Seemed less t' entreat His mercy than command. 
But she, with trusting heart, yet trembling, came 
And touched His garment,-~quick, as thought, her frame 
Stood up erect, and, through its veins, correctly flowed 
Her wandering Uood. Her cheek and forehead glowed 
With health; and her dim, deadened eye grew bright 
As Earth, when God proclaimed, ** Let there be light I" 
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Jesus perceived, and, tumiDg round, cried out, 

" Who touched me r ** 'Twas no one 1 Heard not ihe ahoat 

Of those that throng V* But she, the healed, then saw 

That Jesus knew her, and with fear and awe 

Knelt her low down before Him, and confessed. 

That she had touched his garment and been blessed. 

Then sun-like shone His face, and with a voice 

Soft as a seraph's note he spake, ** Bejoice, 

Daughter, thj faith hath caused thy pains to cease ! 

Be of good comfort thou I Depart in peace V* 
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BT EDWARD P. OLAKEE, 8TOCKB&IDGB, ICAfiS. 

Few men have evinced a greater resemblance in some respects, 
and a greater diversity in others, than Oliver Goldsmith and Wash- 
ington Irving. In their styles we find the same quiet, unassuming 
elegance, the same pure Saxon idiom, and the same good-humored 
sarcasm, which may pleasantly titillate, but seldom stings. Yet there 
exists more points of difference between these great men than is 
sometimes imagined. 

Goldsmith's early life was one continued struggle with indigence, 
and through trials which would have permanently embittered the tem- 
pers and smothered the talents of most men. Like Fielding, his days 
passed either in crazy extravagance or debasing poverty. Add to 
these circumstances a nervous desire for applause, which made his 
peace of mind a prey to every malicious critic, and we shall be 
tempted to believe that few men were more transiently happy, or more 
permanently miserable, than Oliver Goldsmith. 

To Irving, on the contrary, life has been but a pleasant spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, with but a few transient clouds to enhance enjoy- 
ment of the following sunshine. Designed for the mercantile profes- 
sion — adopting literary occupations at tlje eleventh hour — his very 
first production met with universal approbation. None have obtained, 
with so little labor, such brilliant and lasting renown. 

Goldsmith has told us that he felt extraordinary pleasure, while 
young, in listening to local traditions of a romantic character, and in 
perusing eastern tales, fairy stories, and old plays. There can be no 
doubt that these circumstances, superadded to his innate taste for the 
scenes of rural beauty which surrounded him, made him a poet, and 
such a poet as he was. The mind of a man of talents, in childhood, 
resembles a mass of molten gold, possessing great intrinsic value, 
yet unfixed, useless, and dependent upon any casual impresssion 
which it may, at this early period, encounter. 
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Goldsmith has sometimes been called the founder of a new school 
of poetry. This is not altogether correct, in the highest sense. In 
the matter of style, his claim is more plausible. He united the smooth 
harmony of Pope, the freedom of Dry den, and the elegance of Wal- 
ler ; yet he can scarcely be termed ^an imitator of any. Perhaps it 
would not be too much to assert that Goldsmith was the founder of 
the Lake School. The generative principles of a great revolution are 
not always so recent as they may appear. 

It is much to be lamented, that Goldsmith lived in an age when his 
poverty formed an unsurmountable obstacle to the free exercise of his 
genius. Earning subsistence by his pen, he was forced to consult 
popular taste in what he wrote. He has humorously satirized the 
miscellaneous nature of his pursuits, in the Citizen of the World. 
One of the characters brought into the " Author's Club," represents 
himself as writing pot-house songs and sermons, *' all at the rate of 
sixpence apiece, and what was more extraordinary, the bookseller lost 
by the bargain." 

Goldsmith's personal appearance was unprepossessing, though in a 
less degree than that of his friend Johnson. We cannot but notice the 
marked and characteristic difference between himself and Irving, ex- 
hibited by their portraits. In Goldsmith's case, a coarse complexion, 
thin, rather straggling hair, a bullet head, a somewhat fiat nose, and a 
sensual expression about the lower face, contrast fully with a quick, 
piercing eye, and a broad, massy, and expressive forehead. In a 
word, a stranger would set down the face, at first sight, as belonging 
either to a very ordinary man, or a very great genius. On turning to 
Irving, we find a countenance, handsome, indeed, yet without any 
strongly marked features. Its expression is good-humored, highly in- 
tellectual, and gentlemanly. Yet it is not one that would be singled 
from a crowd. 

If the estimate which we have formed of Goldsmith's character be 
correct, its grand defect was, that he could never be induced to realize 
existence. No one excelled him in painting men and manners, and 
in drawing thence theories of worldly conduct. But, like many oth- 
ers, he could give advice which he could not, or would not, take. He 
was constantly under the influence of a belief, which even the stem 
realities of life could not, as in most cases, remove. That some 
brilliant Future, delayed perhaps, but sure to come, awaited him. 
Other men required substantial prospects — ^he remained satisfied with 
vague and visionary ones. 

Goldsmith exhibited one characteristic, far from peculiar to himself. 
While sensitive, in a high degree, to popular opinion, he was ner- 
vously anxious to conceal that sensitiveness. He would frequently 
quote the celebrated remark of the French poet : 

** Ce monde est plein de fous, et qui n'en rent pas roir 
Doit se renfermer, seul, et casser rou mirror." 

Yet his conduct appeared in strange contrast with his theory. He 
was constantly thrown into fits of anger by the Grub-street critics. 
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who, in plenitude of envy, would never let an opportunity pass, of dis- 
charging their venom, by an indiscriminate abuse of his works. At 
the same time, he joined simple mildness and playfulness of heart, to 
a disposition benevolent in the extreme. We wonder at the mind of 
Johnson ; we pity the misfortunes of Savage ; we love the kind, open 
heart of Addison. But for Goldsmith we must feel wonder, sympa- 
thy, and love, at the same time. Faults and foibles he undoubtedly 
possessed, and Boswell and the shameless Kenrick have not failed to 
exaggerate them. But like the good pastor, so beautifully described 
in the Deserted Village, we may say that 
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E'en his fulings leant to virtue's side.** 



Goldsmith's imaginative powers were good, but not of the highest 
order. He was chiefly successful in description. His versification 
is notoriously regular and harmonious. In reading his longer poems, 
we are forcibly reminded of what Eschylus so beautifully terms — 
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a constant flow of sound, seldom varying, but always melodious. 
His style in prose is too well understood to make it necessary that 
we should exhaust the trite vocabulary of critical phrases, in eulo- 
gizing it. 

One dark cloud lies upon Goldsmith's personal and literary charac- 
ter, which, above all others, we could wish removed — the total ab- 
sence of high religious feeling. None of his works are of immoral 
tendency ; they are all, on the contrary, predisposed to virtue. But, 
even in the best, we can discern no trace of vital Christianity. His 
delineations of the clergy are rather sarcastic than otherwise. The 
Yicar of Wakefield himself is represented as kind-hearted, but inex- 
perienced and prejudiced. How much happier and more useful would 
the life of Oliver Goldsmith have been, if sustained by reliance on 
the sublime faith of " Him of Nazareth." 

Washington Irving is, in some sense, the father of American lite- 
rature. The poets and prose writers of the Revolution, and the twen- 
ty or thirty years following, seldom ranked above mediocrity. Many 
have wondered that an age so prolific in great names — an age adorned 
by Hamilton, Adams, and Jay — should have been thus unproductive of 
literary talent. The solution of the problem may be found in the pe- 
culiar state of the country, during the period of which we speak. In 
1785, America was a political chaos. The elements of a future Re- 
public were free, indeed, from the unnatural control hitherto imposed 
upon them, but they were disunited, confused, and tossing upon a 
stormy political sea. Under such circumstances, public life held out 
more inducements to young men of talent than any thing else. From 
1785 to 1800, law was the favorite profession of educated men, and 
the few who did not adopt it, generally studied theology or medicine. 
The laborious life these were obliged to lead, precluded the possibility 
of directing any great attention towards the study of polite literature. 
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Thus, many minds, which might have attained the utmost heights of 
literary fame, were, from the force of circumstances, directed else- 
where. Of these, Patrick Henry forms, we think, a distinguished 
example. The age in which he lived made him a politician, and the 
brilliancy of his forensic talents has prevented us from seeing what a 
distinguished author was lost in him. Had the high-minded Yir- 
giaian followed the natural bent of his genius, we are persuaded that 
he would have formed a bright flower in the chaplet of American au- 
thorship. 

Irving's first work burst upon the public, like a new sun in the lite- 
rary firmament. Its success gave the needed impulse to native tal- 
ent. Cooper, Bryant, Halieck, Bancroft, Prescott, with others, fol- 
lowed, and the short space of twenty years has raised a superstruc- 
ture of geu^^ in which we may well glory. 

Irving is, Qi^^dbtedly, within a certain sphere, the first prose writer 
of the age. I^^vB^ is ^^^^ described in three words. Aequam 
^ervare mentem. iSftproaches nearer to poetry than any prose with 
which we are acquainted. He selects his words mainly from the 
purest Saxon, a dialect more poetical than any among those of which 
our language is formed. And from these he adopts the most harmo- 
nious. No grating collocation of consonants shocks the refined ear, 
and his sentences are measured and varied with the greatest nicety of 
taste. Rhyme alone is wanting to complete an illusive belief that it 
is not prose which we are reading. 

It may seem strange that a mainly mercantile education, such as 
Irving received, should have enabled him to write with such chaste 
elegance. An explanation is, we think, to be found in a fact recorded 
by Dr. Waller, of New York, in his " Sketches of Metropolitan Tal- 
ent." " Irving's favorite works, in early life, and which he read, al- 
most to the exclusion of every thing else, were Chaucer and Spenser.'* 
Though Dr. Waller attaches no particular importance to this fact, we 
cannot but think that these treasuries of pure old Saxon, engrafted 
upon our author's mind a taste which, however modified in after-life, 
was never lost. 

Irving is one of those few writers who have made no enemies. 
Could the most irascible of the worthy old Dutchmen immortalized 
in the History of New York, rise from his grave, he would find it im- 
possible to be angry with the hand which drew his own portrait, how- 
ever ludicrous the features might appear. 

Irving has faults. His language is very deficient in energy, and 
he scarcely ever originated one of those peculiarly happy expressions 
which lend so much brilliancy to the writings of Lamb and Carlyle. 
Nor does he possess a prominent claim to originality. 

As a historian, Irving resembles Goldsmith, though with the ad- 
vantage of a better style. We shall search his historical works in 
vain for any profound philosophical theories. Still, the " Life of Co- 
lumbus" is as certainly an American classic, as the poetry of Bryant. 
Even Prescott is sadly deficient in what may be termed ** the philoso- 
phy of history." America has not yet given birth to a Guizot. 
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Thus much for Washington Irving. It is true, that we have 
sketched his character more briefly than we could wish, or he him- 
self deserves. But there are few men of equal celebrity, about whom 
we know so little. No Boswell has yet been appointed unto him, 
and such scanty facts as can be gleaned to aid us in estimating him 
correctly, are, for the most part, familiar to all. 

To institute a final comparison between Goldsmith and Irving, we 
may repeat what we have already said, that few men differed more in 
many respects. Goldsmith's life was a continued battlefield ; Irving 
won his laurels almost at the first stroke. Croldsmith is best known 
as a poet : Irving never wrote a line of verse, and though brilliant 
thoughts are not wanting in his works, he does not possess the highest 
spirit of poesy. In prose writing, Goldsmith evinced a deeper and 
more varied knowledge of character; Irving a greater mastery of 
style. Goldsmith possessed more wit ; Irving more humor. Yet 
both can say, with Ovid, 

" Non ego mordaei distrinxi carmine quenquam 
Nvlla venenato est lUera mttto joeo.^ 

None made more friends or fewer enemies, and none possessed more 
of that truly benevolent spirit which soflens down the most rugged 
asperities of the human heart 
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Tbou hoary Genius of tbe Past t 

On the pedestal of Tears, 
Id doaded drapery, dim and vast 

Tliy spectral form appears I 
Gathering the blasting rime 
Scattered by relentless Time 

O'er the silent Dead — 
Hoarding, with a miser's care. 
The golden dnst of ages, where 

The light of life has fled. 

Thy locks are whiter than the snow 

Of arctic parity, — 
And dark is thy deep-farrowed brow. 

And sad thy hollow eye, 
Forever piercmg through the gloom 
That shrouds the myriads of the Tomb 
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From anzUms mortalB* 
Gazing through deep vistas, where, 
Beyood the grayes of years, afar, 

Old Ohaos holds his reign 1 

The millions that have lived aad loved — 

That were — and passed away — 
In thy dim solitudes have proved 

The emjMre of Decay ; 
The victor's crown, tiie poet's bays^ 
The Nations' offerings of praise, 

In thy vast censer bum — 
The dust of Hymen's rosy gemi% 
The ashes of proud diadems, 

Are mingled in thy urn. 

The crumbled palaces of yore 

Beneath thy feet are spread. 
And mouldering mosses cluster o*er 

The hearth-stones of the Dead; 
Their tones of laughter and of woe 
Have died in echoes sad and low. 

As fleeting as their breath ; 
And silent are the Temples, where 
Arose the voice of praise and prayer; 

From Ups now sealed in Death. 

No mortal hand shall e'er unroll 

The sombre mysteries 
Hiat crowd thy huge and ancient scroU, 

With quaintest traceries; 
In hieroglyphics strange and bold, 
The marvels of Tradition old 

Are graven on its page — 
And Superstition's finger pale 
Has there recorded many a tale 

Of every dime and age. 

Within thy Mausoleum vast. 

Wrapt in cerements of gloom. 
The gorgeous cities of ibe Past 

Are gathered to their doom ; 
The towers and domes that gemmed the Fhuft 
For centuries have darkly lain 

Beneath the sullen wave — 
The Desert spreads her heavy shroud. 
And owls and dragons shriek aloud 

O'et Dion'B lonely grave 1 
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Insaiiate Hoarder I ererwrntdiiDg 

For the golden moments' flight — 
Ever gathering, ever anatching 

Life and beauty from our sight I 
Too eoon shall all the fond and true 
Have passed away like early dew, 

To thy dark keeping given — 
Too soon shall Love's delicious wreath 
Be seized to deck thy HaUs of Death, 

Its roses crushed and riven 1 

Tet not for aye shall darkness spread 

Her wing of rayless gloom, 
A pall so deep, a night so dread, 

Above the silent Tomb; 
For, at the dawning of the Day, 
Like morning mist shall roll away 

Earth's dun and shadowy even» 
And Past and Present shall unite 
In broad Eternity s pure ligfai-^ 

The radiance of Heaven 1 
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LiTBRATURE, and science, and art, seem to have selected Greece as 
their home, for here was the scene of their noblest efforts, and the de- 
pository of their choicest productions. Every thing united to make it 
the favorite seat of the muses. Success in war inspired the people 
with patriotism, and conferred that noble independence so necessary to 
greatness ; its climate, too mild to blunt the finer sensibilities, was yet 
sufficiently invigorating to prevent effeminacy — minds of the highest 
order framed its laws, and intellects of the noblest, stamp shaped its 
destiny. The brilliant exploits of Salamis and Marathon bear evi- 
dence of Grecian bravery — the splendid ruins that yet survive the 
attacks of time and ruthless war, are monuments of its art, and the 
still prouder remnants of literature, speak of its intellectual greatness. 
Every part of Greece abounds in names hallowed by the almost in- 
spired strains of its poets — every mountain and grove is invested with 
a sacred charm, by some classic allusion of a beautiful mythology, 
there is hardly a spot but that has been consecrated by its divinities, 
or honored by the presence of the Muses. It was blessed with the 
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immediate presence of the gods, for, Jupiter thundered from its own 
Olympus, the earth-bom Titans piled Thessalian Ossa upon Pelion, 
and the sacred nine made Mount Helicon and the Castalian Spring their 
favorite resorts. But it was reserved for Athens to concentrate all its 
incomparable bravery, its perfection of art, and its brilliancy of intel- 
lect. The Grecian divinities controlled the destinies of the world, 
from the cloudcapt summits of the mountains, yet they blessed Athens' 
splendid shrines, with their peculiar presence. The Muses wandered 
amid the rural groves, and beside the sacred fomitains, yet the Attic 
capital alone received the full benefit of their inspirations. 

The Athenians were almost invincible in war, yet nature bestowed 
not on them unusual hardihood, nor girt them around with impassable 
barriers ; but patriotism nerved the arm, superior skill mocked the ty- 
rant's countless forces, and the overpowering eloquence of a Demos- 
thenes inspired the heart with resistless courage. 

They have never been surpassed in art, yet other cities have attained 
to greater power, have amassed richer treasures of wealth, and have had . 
more unlimited means at their disposal ; but genius here disclosed the 
beautiful forms concealed beneath the marble's rough exterior — fancy 
devised its richest charms — and taste selected the highest beauty for 
its imitation. The literature can almost claim perfection, for it was 
not the fruit of intellect basely sold to gratify a tyrant's vanity, but the 
daring thoughts of genius — freely uttered — not a solitary light which 
ventures to glimmer amid surrounding darkness, but one vast luminary 
that dazzles by its brightness. 

From every other city renowned for illustrious talent, the intellects 
that purchased their country's fame are easily selected, but it would be 
idle to enumerate the names entwined with Athens' glory. For the 
skill and bravery of the warrior, the justice and wisdom of the states- 
man, the elegancies of the artist, and the profound learning of the 
philosopher, have almost exhausted their powers in making it the ad- 
miration of the world. Still the number of its superior minds, is ri- 
valed by the variety of their noble pursuits, and the greatness of their 
powers is equaled by the splendid results of their exertions. 

Yet there is another name, which awakens more hallowed recollec- 
tions than that of Athens. For while the ruins of heathen countries 
call forth emotions of admiration, deep and intense, those of Jerusalem 
strike even a finer chord, and make it thrill with a richer music ; since, 
in one case, mythology has only diffused an air of pleasing mystery — 
in the other, the miraculous workings of a real Providence have left 
a terrible impress. 

Athens' heroes were sung in the highest of earthly strains — its 
mountains and groves were hallowed by the most beautiful of mythol- 
ogies — and its gods were the greatest of false divinities. But Pales- 
tine's history is enwoven with names whose praise trembles on the 
lyre strings of angels — its scenery abounds in plains made vocal by 
celestial minstrelsy — and with heights that have shaken at the thun- 
ders of Omnipotence, or agonized with the sufierings of the Saviour. 

The poetry and eloquence of Greece is sublime and impressive. 
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But it is the highest reach of human intellect, and not the thrilling 
power of heavenly inspiration. The broken, half uttered responses 
of the Grecian oracles — seeming as though the imaginary god were 
laboring to suit his speech to mortal ears — have been mentioned as 
passages of unwonted impressiveness, yet how poorly they compare 
with David's sweetest, sublimest notes of praise, or to the raptures of 
the soul, filled with the pleasing and terrible scenes of prophecy ! 

The artist in every age has dreamed his brightest visions, when look- 
ing upon Athens' perfect models — its mythology has been an exhaust - 
less storehouse of classic allusions for the poet, and the influence of 
its talent is still shaping the destiny of the greatest intellects ; while 
through the influence of Judea's sacred truths, the world is becoming 
better and happier. If they do not increase the powers of mind, they 
direct them to proper objects, and by keeping the soul humble in this 
world, flt it to shine in eternity. 

In one respect, Athens and Jerusalem are similar, and yet, different. 
Both were great in opulence, literature, and art, yet, while these were 
the representative of Athens' glory, they indicate but the slightest cause 
of Jerusalem's fame. For there, it was the workings of a special 
Providence that led to distinction. There, religion was ever the great 
business of life. 

Even the Jewish literature, noted for its sublimity and majestic elo- 
quence, as well as for its persuasiveness and touching simplicity, is 
wholly devoted to the exposition of sacred truths, for it was the inspi- 
ration of true divinity, and not the work of minds struggling for earthly 
fame. 

The elegant arts were made subservient to religion ; for perfection 
in them was sought, only to form for Israel's God, a temple unequaled 
in magnificence and beauty. In short, all that the most perfect talent 
and powerful intellect can accomplish, is displayed in the brilliant 
career of Athens : a little of what Supreme power can eflect, is set 
forth in the sacred history of Jerusalem. The one can boast itself the 
birthplace of the most illustrious minds, the other can glory in that 
honor from the Omnipotent himself. 

The day of greatness has now passed from both. Each, in its time, 
wielded a mighty influence, and that influence has not and never can 
be lost. As long as one lover of literary beauty remains, the intellects 
of Greece will have a worshiper at their shrines. Time only unfolds 
new attractions in their works, and instead of stealing away their 
charms, seems to bestow the beauties wrested from its other spoils. 

Standing at this distance, all appears bright and fair in Athens' fame. 
The defects are lost in the superior efiulgence. Yet there are black 
spots on its history — crimes dark enough to sully forever the lustre of 
an ordinary nation. Perhaps we are particularly favored in living at 
this remote period, for we can gaze at Greece through the mist which 
ages have raised, and see her bright orb magnified by the dusky medi- 
um, while the dark spots are comparatively diminished. The heathen 
gods, when regarded at a distance, were majestic divinities, but close 
at haAd, they were merely fierce, vindictive giants ; so perhaps the 
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Grecian glory, viewed in the time of its greatness, would have seemed 
little more than an ordinary splendor. Athens was indeed a chief 
among cities, but in considering her greatness we are prone to exag- 
gerate. For nearly all the lustre of her brilliant career through cen- 
turies, has come down to us in one concentrated glow of loveliness. 
We gaze upon the stupendous columns which yet stand the monu- 
ments of its departed greatness, and in imagination build it up, perhaps 
more glorious than before. 

But Jerusalem, on the other hand, is never seen except in its proper 
light. The sacred volume that records its glory, tells also of its 
shame. Not a single dark spot is hidden, but each crime stands out in 
its native deformity, set forth in words of living truth. And black 
indeed has been its picture, sketched by the pen of inspiration. For 
more aggravated have been its faults, than were in the bounds of pos- 
sibility for any other nation. Greece destroyed its generals — Judea 
its holy prophets. Athens gave the cup of poison to the greatest of 
philosophers — Jerusalem nailed the Lord of glory to the cross. This 
last daring deed, is a foul blemish on the Jewish annals, and yet a 
brightness and glory for the world. The influence of that sacrifice 
made at Calvary, is even now circling through the eternal world, and 
ever must, until it shall embrace infinity. 

Little now remains in Palestine to tell the wonders of its history. 
The once blooming plains are changed to a solitary desert, the sacred 
mountains no longer echo the thunders of Omnipotence, and the proud 
capital hears but the wail of its suffering children, or the haughty words 
of insulting victors. Yet fancy loves to linger amid those scenes, and 
to deck them anew with memory's beauties ; superstition yet shrinks 
with awe from the scene of former terrors, or blindly worships at im- 
aginary shrines, while devotion fondly gazes upon a spot sacred as the 
home of true religion, hallowed as the birthplace of Divinity. 
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** stars that shine and fall, 

The flower that drops in springiii^ 
These, alas 1 are types of all 
To which our hearts are dinging." Iloottft 

If there is one place on earth more sacred than another, that place 
is the grave which affection has planted with flowers and watered 
with tears. Where, at the still of evening, the lone one wanders, and 
in the silence of the tomb finds sad communion with the spirit which 
yet lives in thoughts and actions that time can never efface ; where 
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memory dwells upon the sprightly form, the blooming countenancei 
the eyes eloquent with feeling, all decked anew with more than life* 
like beauty, and where it also recalls the closing eyes, the features 
pale with death, and the lips silent forever, though parted with the 
smile which the soul left upon them when catching a glimpse of the 
glories beyond. The heart thinks not of the cold clay which lies be- 
neath the sod, but as at some sainted shrine communes with the living, 
blooming spirit, while kneeling to the lifeless memento. 

The companionship of the departed one seems not entirely lost, 
for love follows its flight, or fancies it a ministering angel, fondly at- 
tending upon the steps of its dearest earthly friends ; and the active 
mind often imagines a real interchange of feeling in the silent cham- 
bers of the soul, where are breathed forth thoughts more delicate than 
words have ever uttered. No place is more fitted for awakening 
these sadly sweet emotions, than the grave which contains all that is 
left of one whom affection held most dear, and there is no place more 
visited by the sorrowing friends, or more carefully tended by their 
unceasing regard. 

The grave of the stranger is soon trodden level with the plain, for 
no railing encloses it as sacred ground, and no marble letters tell of 
the name that has perished from the earth. The footstep bounds 
lightly over it, and near it the laugh of gayety rings as merrily as 
ever ; or it stands in some deserted comer, overrun with matted vines, 
never noticed even by the casual passer, for it is the grave of one 
who is a stranger in death, as well as a stranger among the living. 
He struggled through the world without sympathy ; he died, perhaps, 
of a broken heart, and now he lies unwept, in his narrow bed, where 
the loneliness is more expressive than any epitaph. 

How different the grave of the loved ! Perhaps only a simple 
stone stands at the head — a mark of remembrance, which custom has 
given to all — yet a chaplet of fresh £owers is daily laid upon the 
green turf — the slight mound is carefully guarded from intrusive foot* 
steps — a weeping willow droops mournfully over it, and bright flow- 
ers spring out of it, extracting beauty and fragrance from death and 
decay. There are a thousand other little marks of affection, which 
modestly testify the strength of that love which death cannot destroy. 
Such are the narrow path that leads beside the tomb, where the oft 
returning footstep permits no grass to spring, and the shrubbery care' 
fully tended, or the simple words, •* A Mother's Grave ;" and they 
speak more truly the language of the heart, than costly mausoleums 
and studied epitaphs. 

There is something so indelicate in raising sumptuous monuments^ 
lettered full with lofty encomiums, over the silent dead, that we turn, 
with a sort of relief, to the unobtrusive head-stone, shaded by a bloom- 
ing rose-bush, or hung with some simple token of affection. Sincere 
grief shrinks from attracting notice, and prefers to build a shrine to 
which it can retire, and render the tribute to departed worth, undis' 
turbed by idle strangers, who come merely to be gratified with archi- 
tectural beauty. 
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Wealth can purchase the showy procession and attractive monu- 
ment, but affection only can bid the tear to start, and prompt to those 
hundred little acts of love, unseen by the world, which yet give a 
sweet solace to the heart that contrives them. And when these ex- 
pressions of regard are really sincere, nothing can exert a more hal- 
lowed influence on the character. They develop the innate good- 
ness of the heart, and soften the harsher feelings, more than any 
appeal to the conscience ; for in the grave is buried every fault and 
dissension, and as the earth closes over the lifeless form, pity sug- 
gests many a kind look or lovely trait, undiscovered before. 

If the grave of an enemy — anger is disarmed, and perhaps softened 
into sorrow, since many a bitter word or menacing look now appears 
foolish, and even cruel ; for those eyes closed in death, can no longer 
return the defying glance, nor those mute, cold lips, retort the words 
of scorn. And as the thought occurs, even to a bitter enemy, that 
perhaps his unkind treatment has hastened the death of that prostrate 
form, a sad emotion will cross the heart, and, it may be, an unbidden 
tear moisten the eye. Yet if the grave of the enemy be not bedewed 
with tears, it will seldom be dishonored ; for the deepest anger can 
desire no victory more complete than death has made, and humanity 
will call for mercy on a fallen foe. 

But when it is the grave of a loved friend, whom some hasty word 
has estranged, or whom some careless jest has wounded, while no 
opportunity has been found to say it was but an idle, unmeaning remark, 
what tears of bitter regret must fall, and what emotions choke the 
soul for utterance ! Those calm, reproachful eyes — those loved fea- 
tures, saddened by the seeming slight, and the hasty color that rushed 
for a moment to the temples, indicating a wounded sensibility — will 
come back upon the memory with more than truthful vividness, and 
overwhelm the soul with the deepest anguish. And when it is told 
that the last prayer of that injured one was breathed out in forgive- 
ness for the wrong — that the name half unspoken before the lips 
closed forever, was that of the faithless friend — ^that the soul seemed 
unwilling to quit its earthly tenement, before it uttered words of love 
and reconciliation to him who had inflicted the cutting injury — the 
heart must be stung with such a keen self-reproach, as he alone who 
has felt it, can realize ; a sorrow which rankles in the soul, embitter- 
ing every remembrance of that friend, and cutting the deeper because 
it can find no sympathy. Scalding tears will fill the eye, and the 
head will become dizzy, as the cold sod is laid above the grave of 
alienated affection, and in after years, when different scenes and a 
busy life have dissipated thoughts of those earlier times, as the step 
approaches that church-yard, and draws beside that grave, the whole 
crowd of bitter recollections will come thronging into the soul, and 
keenly reproach it for its former unkindness. The mourner will turn 
away with a sadder heart, but with the wise purpose to give never 
more a cause for such bitter and unavailing tears. 

But when standing at the grave of a fondly loved parent, what a 
chastened and delicate sorrow fills the soul ! No remorse harrows up 
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the feelings, and no acute anguish embitters the recollection, but a 
pensive sadness steals over the heart, and quiet, unimpassioned tears 
course down the cheek. The soul will be subdued to an unwonted 
tenderness, and the knees will bend long at the tomb-stone, while past 
scenes, with all their little joys and sorrows, come back invested with 
the freshness of yesterday. When it is time to turn away, the steps 
will linger about the spot, and at last leave it slowly and unwillingly, 
for it is a sacred place, where blessings descend upon the soul. And 
there will be left, too, some little mark of regard for that parent, about 
whose heart were wound the first tendrils of affection. 

Perhaps it is no more than to cut off from the grave the rank grass, 
or to tear away the matted vines ; yet even the smallest token of love 
may be an index of a warm and feeling heart. When humanity has 
so far forsaken some hardened breast, that we are tempted to doubt 
even its existence there, some testimonial of respect for a parent's 
memory — a softened tone when speaking their name — a long, sad 
gaze upon their portrait, or a tear dropped over their graves, will 
prove that the heart is not entirely callous — that there is one connect- 
ing link which binds it in sympathy to its fellows. 

If it is the grave of a parent who has been hurried to an untimely 
end by the ingratitude or disobedience of a child, that child may weep 
over the cold remains, but his will be feverish tears, which distil no 
refreshing comfort for the soul. The sighs that make his bosom 
heave, will deeply lacerate, and allow of no healing balm of consola- 
tion. 

The winds will heed not his idle prayers for forgiveness, and the 
more he weeps the less of comfort he will find. That which is the 
altar of grateful incense to the dutiful child, is to him the altar of 
Cain, where all his offerings of repentance are rejected, and from 
whence he is driven by an accusing conscience. 

We have spoken of the grave of the parent— of those who have 
been called away when the weight of years comes on, and when life 
begins to lose its charms. Thoughts of such will not be un mingled 
with tears, yet in the midst of weeping comes the reflection that they 
have escaped from a valo of sorrow, and are rejoicing in brighter 
realms than those of earth. Different are the emotions which rise in 
the heart, upon standing at the tomb of one called away when just 
blooming into maturity and loveliness. The beauty and grace and 
vivacity which made that form so charming, are now wasting away in 
the coldness and silence of the grave. Death, in such cases, does 
indeed appear the king of terrors. For when hope is painting bright 
visions for the future, and the heart is beating with love for all, when 
the gentleness of disposition has not been rufl[led by contact with the 
world, but yet remains innocent and winning as in childhood, it seems 
a remorseless stroke, which destroys all the fond anticipations, and 
consigns to the tomb so much elegance of form and loveliness of 
heart. 

It is well to plant fair flowers upon the graves of such, for they are 
the fittest type of the delicate beauty that lies cold beneath them — the 
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best symbol of that form which was as bright, and also as frail and 
fading. 

Few, very few, can say that there is no grave over which they 
have been compelled to weep. The death of a parent, of a brother, 
of a sister, or of some more fondly loved one, has left nearly every 
heart desolate, and proved, by the severest test, the strength of its af- 
fection. And that one has stood the trial best, who, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time and the distractions of life, repairs daily to the grave 
of the loved one, there to deposit some little token of respect, or to 
guard the sacred spot from intrusion, and to shed a modest tear for the 
virtues and loveliness of the departed. a. h. c. 



Whatever views we may entertain about equality by nature, we 
all agree that there is, among mankind, a wide diversity in the devel- 
opment of both the intellect and the affections. While some are so 
much surface that the first glance discovers the whole man, and some 
are so deep that the Infinite alone can fathom them ; there are others, 
who keep their treasures of thought and feeling in a safe, accessible 
to the owner, and transferable to whomsoever he will, but secure 
against the plundering foe, and the careless friend. While imperfec- 
tion attaches to the whole race, some rise to an eminence in 
mental and moral attainments, far surpassing those of the multitudes 
around them. It cannot be denied that early education has a very 
important influence in shaping the after-character and career of every 
man. The importance of thorough training in the primary schools, 
and in the higher seminaries of learning, is beginning to be understood 
and felt, and we look with pride on recent improvements, both in the 
manner and matter of teaching. But it may well be questioned, 
whether, in the haste to push the youthful mind forward with the 
greatest possible rapidity, the importance of training the afiections has 
not been too much overlooked. Why is it that we see many persons 
of well regulated minds, possessing very narrow hearts ? In the 
midst of beautiful and noble thoughts, they seem to forget that to feel 
and obey the truth gives to knowledge all its worth. Such persons 
are like icebergs, gorgeous as they sparkle in the sunlight, yet freezing 
whatever they touch. 

Real sympathy, apart from all considerations of self-interest, is 
rarely found in such a degree as to make it of any value in heighten- 
ing pure enjoyment, or mitigating sorrow. Formality is the fashion, 
and Stoicism the truly vj?orshiped deity. If the external shine, the 
internal may be black as " ebon darkness," without detracting sensibly, 
in the view of many, from a man's excellence. Admirers and flatter- 
ers are easily gained, but a faithful friend seldom found. There is, 
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indeed, no want of a certain species of feeling in the multitude, ea- 
ger for something, it matters little what, provided they are on a race, 
but it is rather the untrained offshoot of instinct than the outworking of 
the heart. To see men in a phrenzy of passion, or convulsed with 
laughter, is nothing uncommon ; but to behold the generous spirit, dif- 
fusing on all sides an air of joyousness, in which youth's pure affec- 
tions may expand into a healthy maturity, is as rare as it is delightful. 
The shallow ferments of an irritable temper, tormenting wherever 
they are felt, and the boiling floods of a malicious one, scalding every 
thing within their reach not already petrified, are objects sufficiently 
familiar. But it is not my purpose here to speak particularly of the 
moral nature of the affections, but to call attention to the fact, that the 
sum of natural affection, in even educated society, is so exceedingly 
small. There is no deficiency in that sentimentalism which weeps 
inconsolably over impossible miseries, exults immeasurably in the fan- 
cied triumphs of smart villains, admires the incredible flights of an 
unreal genius, and loves the smooth perfection of ideal beauty. From 
such day-dreamers we must expect little depth of soul. But it must 
not be forgotten that these are a sort of superhuman existences, and 
of course must not be expected to come under the plain, matter-of-fact 
conditions quite natural to those who have not become so sublimed in 
their speculations as to forget that, being of the solid earth, earthy, 
air is to them quite unnavigable, who can only aspire to the regions 
above them, not daring to believe that ethereal floating is equally safe 
as well as far more blissful than weary marches over earUi's rugged 
ways. But leaving the disciples of fiction to the full enjoyments (A 
the prospect, both immediate and remote, held out to them by their 
goddess, let us take a more sober survey of the real world, and note 
some of the causes which operate to deprive natural afiection of its 
legitimate share in it. One of the chief, is the radical defect in pa- 
rental instruction. Afl!ection is not produced by inculcation. Stem 
command may secure obedience to the superior, and deter from injur- 
ing the equal and inferior, but cannot alone produce respect for the 
one, nor love to the others. Children of the same family may be told 
to love one another, on the ground of duty, but it is much easier for 
them to feel the influence of right affection laid out before them and 
toward them, than to understand the reasons of this obligation. 
Children are quick observers, and they observe not to criticise so much 
as to imitate. But perhaps in most cases less injury is received from 
noticing defects in the characters they are both inclined and taught 
to imitate, than from feeling the wounds which are often inflicted on 
their tender hearts through unthinking carelessness. 

Although youthful impressions are so lasting, much may be done in 
later years to repair the injury thus sustained. 

But to specify more particularly some of the moulding influences to 
which all must be subjected, the almost universal disposition to elevate 
still higher the already elevated, and to depress still lower the already 
depressed, operates to the injury of both. No sooner does a child 
show marks of unusual talent, than a hundred tongues flatter his van- 
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ity, already inflated to a measure that cannot possibly be sustained, 
and instead of a generous heart within, there is an inexhaustible res- 
ervoir of pertness and pride. Flattery tortures its victims by inducing 
a moral dyspepsia, which must bring frightful leanness upon the soul. 
A lingering consumption, or even a corroding cancer, is a comfort, 
compared with the chafing anguish of a spirit thus drained of its nat- 
ural kindness. But the dull meet with trials of quite a different kind. 
To their own keen sense of shame is added the withering rebuke from 
those who ought to encouiage. When a kind word of good cheer 
might stimulate to a noble devotion to some worthy pursuit, harsh de- 
nunciation falls on the sensitive mind like a thunderbolt, stunning, if 
it does not destroy. To rank and fortune, also, is often shown that 
respect which is due to meiit alone, while poverty unaided must rear 
up its own offspring amid all the depressing influences incident to its 
condition. But the instinctive consciousness of a right to be some- 
thing more than a slave, will here counteract this disposition, and lead 
the one truly noble by nature, to assert successfully that he also will 
be a man. Another cause of the evil in question, is the general devo* 
tion to pursuits which do not require a generous spirit. The human 
intellect is not so independent of the objects on which it is employed 
as not to receive from them a stamp answering to their peculiar nature. 
The miser, with undiverted eye, gazes into the mine of glittering dust, 
long since made the grave of all the heart that was his by nature, and 
from which there will be no resurrection till the overturnings of for- 
tune shall bury the corrosive dust beyond the possibility of exhuma- 
tion. Money was never made to be food for an immortal spirit, and 
when forced to subsist on that alone, the most that can be said of it is, 
that it exists. 

No man is blessed with so much good-will to his fellow-men, as to 
be under the necessity of placing restraints upon it, lest it carry him 
too far in his efforts to render them happy. Nor is this quality of such 
an indestructible nature, that no force can injure it. It is of too deli- 
cate a texture to be wrought into a purse for hard dollars and cents, 
and when subjected to such usage, will soon wear out, leaving the 
owner impoverished, however great his wealth, for this has no worth 
in comparison with the heart that has been spoiled by being made to 
contain it. Nor are the votaries of honor more likely to possess a 
generous spirit. Eminence here is not to be gained by those who 
make it a primary object of pursuit without strife, and strife is not 
without envy, nor envy without hatred. He who is bent on receiving 
the homage of his fellows, must indeed exhibit certain attracting qual* 
ities, (or rather their shadow,) if he would succeed. Worth may gain 
deserved honor unsought, but never makes its attainment the object of 
pursuit, for in so doing it would cease to be worth. There is a wide 
difference between qualifying one's self for a certain station for the 
sake of the honor that belongs to it, and of seeking the same qualifi* 
cations for their own sake, because of the good they are seen to con- 
tain. The former is the course of honor's votaries, the latter of those 
who deserve to be honored. The former of these will make the 
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greatest show of generosity, so long as it is necessary for their promo- 
tion, but it will be found to flow invariably in one channel, and cease 
flowing when the one object is gained. It is not uncommon to see 
candidates for places of distinction lavish in expenditure even beyond 
their means, and in professions of friendship still more extravagant ; 
but let all hope of gaining these stations be cut off, and bitter re- 
pentings and self-reproaches will take the place of all this imposing 
show. But suppose the object be gained, its realized worthiessness 
will either fill the soul with disgust, or, what is more likely, Are it with 
a fiercer ambition for a more glittering, but equally unsatisfying prize. 
This process cannot be often repeated and long continued, without 
changing any man into the enemy of his fellows, as he is of himself. 
His supporters will become weary of dragging his triumphal car, when 
they find his empty smiles quite inadequate to reward them for a ser- 
vice of which the toil is all theirs, the honor all his. Such promotion 
must be followed by disappointment, harder to bear, because made 
more keen by the consciousness that it is deserved. The difficulty of 
finding a warm heart in such a man, need not be pointed out. If ill 
will to everybody in general, and to a certain few in particular, be 
sought for, without doubt, all inquiries might be easily satisfied. But 
is there not something in the pursuit of so desirable an object as pleas- 
ure, calculated to secure this valuable object? 

True happinesss, undoubtedly, has a very close connection with it. 
But this the seekers after pleasure do not often find, and for the very 
obvious reason, that they go in entirely the opposite direction. Their 
life is all surface, but the pearl of a noble spirit lies far beneath, and 
he who would acquire it must dive below the floating foam. It is not 
so cheap that it may be obtained for a trifle, and yet is attainable by 
any one who is willing to sacrifice the fleeting joys of an hour, for the 
priceless luxury of doing good. But it must be admitted that many 
seem to have a glad heart who pursue no higher object than the grati- 
fication of the moment. There is a certain aflfability and joyousness 
about them quite charming. Let not the real value of these things be 
decried, but take them not for what they seem. A beautiful steamer, 
built for a quiet river, may attract admiration by its graceful speed, but 
none would risk their fortune in it on the stormy sea, for the first rude 
blast of the tempest would shatter and sink it. Bright visions in dreams 
might last, but sleep cannot continue forever. Air castles might stand, 
but lightnings rend the sky. 

Again, pride of intellect contributes its share to the evil in question. 
Great mental powers have always attracted the admiration, and often 
the homage of mankind. Genius is the great comprehensive term 
which includes all knowledge, and if a man has once gained that title, 
few will dare say to him, " one thing thou lackest." To be great 
among men, it is not necessary to be good. If a man possess preem- 
inent abilities, his most culpable actions pass with many as a natural 
consequence of smartness, or, at most, as inconsiderable blemishes, 
not worth noticing, because there are, forsooth, spots on the sun. " Im- 
perfection," say they, " is to be expected in all, and great men always 
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have had great failings.^' But it is worth while to ask whether the 
high estimate generally set upon great intellectual strength does not, 
by flattering the vanity of the possessor, prevent him from becoming 
that symmetrical man he might be, and still lose no part of his mental 
power. An undue development of any one part must cause the neg- 
lect of some other, and thus injure the whole. If a brilliant mind is 
considered all that is necessary to greatness, we must expect that great 
hearts will be few. And this is in fact so far the case, that in looking 
at the great lights around us, we are compelled to pronounce the larger 
part of them stars, sending through the vast distance between them 
and us, a few rays for our speculation, rather than suns, pouring around 
us full tides of light and warmth in which we live, and learn to bless 
the God who made them. The last cause I will here mention, is the 
charge of affectation which is so indiscriminately preferred against 
those who manifest morff than usual depth and strength of feeling. 
Many would be glad to feel, and rejoice in the exhibition of it on all 
suitable occasions, but are repelled by the frigidity of those around 
them. On this side is unmeaning compliment, and on that, stinging 
sarcasm — neither very agreeable to a heart of warm and refined 
feelings. 

And few persons will venture to express what would be desirable, 
both for their own and others' happiness, lest they shall seem too en- 
thusiastic or irrational. Reason, noble as it is, can be but a partner of 
the throne. Let aflection also have its share, and under their joint 
reign, the evils of bigotry and envy will give way for a brighter phase 
than human society has ever yet exhibited. God speed the day. 

8. M. 
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Polus. — And bow is it, Socrates, as concerns this employment of making versas* 

Soc.'^To me, at least* O Polus, many of those practicing it, seem to practice it 
with such a practice, as those poorly understanding how to practice the art of cook' 
log, practice it ; for the latter indeed, as you probably know, mix together certain 
ingredients, regarding neither the quantities, Wnether they be too great or too email, 
neither the qualities, whether perchance some of them be not even poisonous, caring 
only that it should be baked ; so these makers of verses, getting together an as- 
semblage of words, seem to mind neither the quantity nor the quality, provided 
only they be rhymed. 

Callicles. — And if any one of those cooks should, by reason of his ignorance, 
unwittingly mingle poison with the food, and some person eating of the same, ahould 
die, ought the cook to receive punishment for this, O Socrates ? 

Soc. — Yes, by Jupiter I Callicles ; I say he ought by all means. 

Callicles. — By the dog ! Socrates, how can the cook be blamed, not knowing it ? 

Soc. — On account of his boldness, using that of which he did not know, whether 
it had itself being poison, or not, and thereby playing, as it were, a hazardous 
game. 

FolvA. — Ought, then, these makers of verses to be punished i 
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Soc. — Indeed, what yoa say is true, and it is my othdioii, O PoIub, that after they 
have made a sufficiency of yerses they will descend mto Hades. 

Polus. — But what, Socrates, will be the punishment of these ; for yoa know each 
one must suffer a penalty commensurate with his evil deeds on earth. 

8oc. — To me, reflecting also upon this matter, it seems probable that they will be 
compelled to turn dull augurs, if perchance, O Polus and Callidea, they may perfo- 
rate millstones. — Flato, (Addenda,) tranaUUed and interpolaied by a dUtittgaUhsd 
literary gentleman, 

** Our distinguished friend," Socrates, was the most eminent philos- 
pher of ancient times, and his opinion should, therefore, be received 
with all due regard. He seems to think, as we infer from the above, 
that some of the verse-makers of his own age were decidedly borous ; 
and he suggests, probably for the change of air, the propriety of their 
descending into Hades, when they get through here, and continuing 
their trade hereafter on millstones instead of men. Such a transfer in 
our times would be very acceptable. We are*favored with Terse-makers 
of the ' same sort,' and their ' name is legion.' There are many would- 
be-poets at the present day, who strive to get a living by the use of 
their rhyming dictionaries. As for finding any real poetry in their ef- 
fusions, you might, with the same hope of success, search for a pearl 
in a codfish ; and if there be any, it came there the same way. With 
such poets, to get an idea, seems to be the first and main difiiculty 
to be surmounted ; to accomplish this we may suppose them, first, to 
scratch their heads, bite their nails, and roll their eyes simultaneously. 
Secondly, if they gain no inspiration by this indiscriminate process, 
they ' cabbage' an idea ; and thirdly, in whatever way they get one, they 
are always sure to make the most of it. In the second place, they 
indue it with metre of some sort, either long, short, or common, but 
more generally a combination of the uncommon and particular^ and if 
in any way, a spice of the hallelujah creeps in, it is only an index of 
surprising talent. Having thus completed the first line, the next requi- 
site is something to rhyme with it, A word is taken from the rhyming 
dictionary, the line is begun with ** and" a verb is introduced, duly 
fortified with an expletive and a huge adverb, and it would seem as if 
the whole was rendered complete by shaking up several afifecting 
words in a hat, and using the first one tliat appeared. This is the way 
to make poetry, and there is much afloat that would seem to be manu- 
factured in this way. It strays about in the comers of newspapers, 
whose editors are * hard up,' or occasionally a collection appears be- 
fore the appalled vision of community, under the label of ' Annual,' 
* Keepsake,' or ' Token of Afifection,' whose only brightness is its 
gilded exterior. l/ook within, and you feel strongly impressed with 
the benevolence of that miracle wherein the feet received strengtL 
Read a page or two if you can endure it so long, and you will heartily 
say with Byron, 

"Oh ! how I hate the nerveless, firigid song. 
The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng ; 
Whose labored lines in chilling number flow. 
To paint a pang the author ne*er can know V 
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Surely, if some of the verse-makers in the time of Socrates, de- 
served, as a punishment, to hore millstones hereafter, then ought some 
of our own age to commence operations immediately. 

Pardon, dear reader, our '* righteous indignation," but poor poetry is 
poor stuff indeed. We would not have our remarks . understood as 
referring to College poets ; we exclude them entirely. It is certainly 
no wrong for any and every student, if he writes, to try his hand at 
poetry, and in that light we consider all who write poetry in College. 
If one be a real poet, if the harmonies of nature speak to his soul in 
living words, if his mind is continually catching beautiful objects about 
him, and eloquent emotions find ready attendance *' in lines melliflu- 
ously bland," then let him write poetry, not only in College but in after 
life, and at some future day it may perchance be said of him — 

** He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced : 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed. 
And oped new feelings in the human heart." 

Afid if his soul be full of poetry, it vnlL find utterance, whatever be 
the sphere of life in which he is called to act. One of New England's 
most elegant and imaginative poets is the cashier of a bank, and every 
day counts out filthy lucre to the sons of men. He talks of the ups and 
downs in money matters as if they were subjects of interest to him : 
call up some different theme, and you elicit a flow of beautiful lan- 
guage and feeling, with which you are at once delighted, yet surprised 
to find in a man of business. 

But if a person be not naturally of a poetical turn, let him be per- 
suaded that he should never attempt to make himself so. A poetical 
turn manufactured, is a mighty crooked " turn," and will always exhibit 
itself as such, in any poetical effusions of which its possessor may be 
delivered. They will invariably carry with them the idea of " one 
verse" made " for the other's sake," of ** one for sense and one for 
rhyme," and every one will join in with the author of Hudibras, in 
thinking that that's " sufficient for one time." There may perhaps be 
such a thing as a self-made man^ but a self-made />oe<, is a singing goose. 
Every one is at liberty to make a trial of his talents in every pursuit 
of life. Every one may therefore try his poetical genius ; if there be 
poetry in him, well, but if not, there never wiU be, and he had best 
confine himself to prose in future. Though he may possess superior 
talents which will be perceived and appreciated in sensible prose, yet 
let him be assured that his poetry will never be particularly impressive. 
Imagine Clay or Webster writing poetry ; think you they would by 
that means add new lustre to their present fame ? Go on then, my 
prosaic friend, and if you seek eminence, know that it can be obtained 
without the gift of song. Real poets are rarities in our day. 

If then you possess not a real poetical genius, see to it lest if you 
attempt to write poetry, you find yourself among that number whose 
effusions Holmes, the keenest of poets, thus ridicules, — 

VOL. XV. 47 
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Wo to the spectres of Panrnssra' shade, 

If truth diould mingle in the masquerada 

Iio, as the songster's pale creations pass, 

Ofif come at once the " Dearest," and ** Alas r 

Crack go the lines and levers used to prop 

Top-heavy thoughts, and down at once they drop. 

Flowers weep for hours ; Zove shrieking for his dove, 

Finds not the solace that he seeks — above. 

Fast in the mire, through which in happier time 

He ambled dry-shod on the stflts of rhyme. 

The prostrate poet finds at length a tongue 

To curse in prose the thankless stars he sung. ^J*". 
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Olory and empire I once upon these towers. 

With Freedom — godlike triad 1 how ye sate I Bnoir. 

There are a few names that stand out in pleasing relief amid the 
long, dark catalogues of wars and turmoils which blacken the page of 
history. The mind, sickened by the disgusting details of savage com- 
bat, delights to linger on these bright oases, and to revel in the associ* 
ations which cluster around them. 

Among these, Athens is conspicuous. The eye of the student rests 
upon that name, '*a» though a spell was on him ;" its echo falls upon 
his ear, and sweet thoughts of grandeur, of poetry and song, steal in 
almost unconsciously and occupy his mind. In thought and feeling, 
he is at once transported to the favorite land of the gods and the mu- 
ses — ^his feet tread on classic soil, and his spirit drinks inspiration 
from the lips of by-gone genius. 

But sadder memories oppress the modem traveler as he lays down 
his staff to rest amid her ruins. The story of her former greatness is 
chanted by every breeze, but in gloomy discord with the sad tale of 
her subsequent disaster. In vain the eye strives amid this " wilder- 
ness of marble** to recognize the city of Pericles and Solon. In vain 
does the ear listen for the accents of her former eloquence, or to hear 
the approaching footsteps of her blind old bard. The mind left to its 
own reflections, wanders through the days of Grecian prowess, and 
follows her decline down to the time when the turban and scimetar 
gained admission into her sacred precincts, before which the priest and 
the Host forever fled, to give place to that system and those influences 
which have since reduced her to her present condition. 

The contrast between Ancient and Modem Greece affords the most 
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melaQcholy proof of the instability of all things earthly. The inerci« 
less Turk has polluted her shrines, ravaged her temples, felled her s&« 
cred groves, and crimsoned her plains with the life-blood of her unof- 
fending citizens. Revolution has swept its desolating tide over that 
fairest portion of our earth, and the land of Demosthenes and Homer 
lives only in the divine inspiration of their genius. 

The scholar of the nineteenth century looks back to Greece with 
mingled feelings of pity and veneration. Here is Parnassus, which, 
though no longer the abode of the Muses, appears to him *' 'mid desola- 
tion tuneful still." Here the Castalian Fount still flows, and though 
the ivy bower no longer droops above it, and the Pythia has ceased to 
quaff its waters, its murmurs yet fill the ear with music. 

Although Greece has undergone so many changes, and now appears 
a totally different country, the recollections of her former glory awaken 
the deepest interest in the bosom of the traveler amid her ruins. No 
nation has left behind so noble monuments of departed glory — ^none 
such trophies of valor. Here are Thermopylse and Marathon. Here 
are Sparta and Athens — ^names that will never die. " Their echo is 
endless." It is not the exhibition of modern art, or the display of 
present wealth or power, which now arrests the stranger's attention. 
His mind is filled with reminiscences of the mighty dead who slumber 
beneath the soil which they have rendered forever sacred. The re- 
collection of their names and deeds throws a halo over the otherwise 
desolate scene, and reflects the glories of former years over her pres- 
ent degradation. 

Very diflerent from these are the emotions excited by the ruins of' 
Rome. True, there is much of magnificence and regal splendor re^* 
maining on the site of the Eternal City. But the traveler's thoughts 
dwell rather on the bloody and cruel reign of her Neros, than on the 
perfection of her art or the refinement of her national character. Her 
history is too full of insurrections and conspiracies, and her ruins com- 
prise too many triumphal arches, — proud monuments of her prowess, 
and lust of conquest, — to awaken those tender emotions which a view 
of Athens inspires. Rome owed much to Athens. Grecian taste and 
Grecian hands constructed many of her proudest ornaments. 

Who can view the Coliseum and not shudder at the recollection of the 
scenes which those walls have witnessed ? Who can enter her dun- 
geons and not shed a tear of sympathy for the sufiferings of Jugurtha ? 
But in Greece it is far otherwise. Here we see no monuments of mil- 
itary glory. The Greeks had no rostrum, covered with the beaks of 
captured ships — no arches, proclaiming a victor's triumph. Bright 
temples consecrated to the worship of their divinities, the shrines of 
the Muses, and life-like statues wrought from the silent marble, betray 
a refinement of character and delicacy of taste unknown to the golden 
days of Rome. Who does not read in these, as clearly as in the page 
of history, the peculiar character of the ancient Greeks ? Who is 
not attracted by their love of pleasure, beauty, and grace, and, above 
all, by their piety to the gods ? 

In Athens, the famed metropolis, the eye of Greece and centre of 
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its glory, exist the most perfect specimens of ancient art. Here the 
antiquarian may spend long years of research, and yet be unsatisfied ; 
here the sculptor finds models for his chisel, and the architect learns 
both the first rudiments and the perfect principles of his art. This 
were enough to enshrine the name of Athens in every heart, but it is 
only the reflection of her true glory. 

Like other nations, Greece rose slowly fron^ barbarism to civiliza- 
tion ; and, under the influence of a serene and invigorating climate, 
and the most enchanting natural scenery, she reared her inunortal line 
of heroes and philosophers. 

During the age of Pericles, Athens attained the summit of her glory. 
It is narrated, that when a schoolboy, his political lessons were given 
him in music. This incident may perhaps account, in some measure, 
for his subsequent purity of character, and for his enlightened policy, 
and to it, doubtless, is to be attributed much of that elegance which has 
rendered Athens world -renowned. His tutors were selected from the 
most learned men of the age, among whom was Anaxagoros, from 
whom he imbibed the true principles of philosophy, and learned sub- 
mission to the gods. Vain were any attempt on our part to do justice 
to his integrity, or his patriotism. It would be mere presumption to 
attempt a faithful description of his public career. His calmness and 
dignity amid violent popular commotion are worthy of ail praise. 
But this is not all. We must look at their results if we would correctly 
estimate the importance and glory of his deeds. 

At the close of the Persian war, Athens was but one of the allied 
states of Greece, and under the almost absolute dominion of a single 
man. Pericles, doubtless, foresaw the danger which might ensue from 
Cimon's successors in office, and to save his city from even liability to 
calamity, he took strong grounds of opposition to the existing govern- 
ment, and, in spite of all adverse circumstances, struggled to rescue 
her from the hand of what he considered a dangerous aristocracy. 
Mistaken views, and even ambitious motives have been attributed to 
him, but the result proves his sagacity and well attests his patriotism. 
At length he succeeded. Cimon was ostracised — and after various 
turns of fortune, Pericles was in possession of almost absolute author- 
ity. During the first thirteen years of his government, Athens was at 
peace. The attention of both ruler and people was turned to the 
study of nature and philosophy, and to the beautifying of their city. 

To the genius and energy of Pericles, Athens is indebted for those 
crowning glories of architectural beauty which have been the wonder 
of all ages. He made Athens 

" Queen of all — ^whose very wrecks, 
If lone and lifeless through a desert hurled. 
Would wear more true magnificence than decks 
The assembled thrones of all the existing world." 

It was during the time of Pericles, also, that Sophocles brought the 
drama to its highest perfection. The art of Sculpture lent its aid— 
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the study of music, philosophy, and oratory exerted their influence, 
and the Athenian citizen soon became, in taste and refinement, a coun- 
terpart of his beautiful city. 

Surely no country was ever adorned with such magnificence. " Un- 
der the brightest sky that ever shone above, and inhaling the purest 
air that was ever breathed below," surrounded by a most wonderful 
display of natural beauty and artistic skill, what wonder is it that 
*' Attic taste" has come down to us as a proverb ? What wonder that 
this was the chosen abode of the Muses ? What other land has ever 
been worthy of a Homer or Demosthenes ? What other city was ever 
worthy of her Pericles ? But her history is not all so bright. Like 
all others, it has its dark pages. 

The attention of the people, after a time, became wholly engrossed 
with the cultivation of taste, the enthusiasm of the drama, and the 
dogmas of philosophy. Little attention was bestowed upon the se- 
verer duties of life, and the Athenians, led captive by their own charms, 
became an efifeminate and pleasure-loving people. Their national 
character suffered from the shock. The Peloponnesian war drew 
them from their favorite pursuits. Pericles was removed by death, 
and Athens from that time dates her decline. Her national spirit 
checked and enfeebled — her leaders ostracised, or otherwise removed — 
involved in bloody wars, and beset by numerous foes, her downfall 
was inevitable and speedy. Anarchy brooded over the once happy 
city. Her temples desecrated, her statues demolished, her shrines 
polluted, — the spirit of beauty took its flight, and the Muses hushed 
their song forever. 

And 

" Now she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo; 
An empty um, within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago." 

Thus to the stranger amid her ruins, do the golden days of Athens' 
pass in review. Beautiful as the hues which sport upon an evening 
sky, and like them, rendered more brilliant by the contrast with suc- 
ceeding night. Her ruins are all that now remain to show that Gre- 
cian glory is not an idle tale. There are no signs of modern art. 
The spirit of the people is broken. Their piety is extinguished. The 
Moslem sits mute and sullen in their sacred places, and all that Greece 
e'er knew of valor and enterprise, has '* gone glimmering through the. 
dream of things that were." 

Such are the reflections which a view of Athens inspires in the mind 
of the modem scholar. For beauty of architecture it is without a rival. 
Its name is a synonym for all of beauty which art can portray. Even 
the dust which the hand of time has strewn above its ruins, seems 
sacred in our eyes. Alone in its silent majesty, it tells of a spirit of 
piety worthy of a truly Christian people. But it is not architectural 
beauty alone that occupies the thoughts of the beholder ; it is the asto-. 
ciations connected with them. He feels that he is in the land where. 
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Paul preached and Homer sung, the home of the muses — the natiye 
land of poetry, eloquence, and patriotism, and a thousand recollections 
fill him with reverential awe. Is he a Christian ? he admires their 
piety, while he weeps over its mistaken direction. Is he a patriot? 
Below him are the plains of Marathon. Is he a scholar ? He stands 
on classic ground. The tree of knowledge, whose fruit is now so de- 
licious to his taste, first took root in the very soil in which he stands. 
Its leaves first " panted in the breezes" which now moan desolate 
tlu'ough the deserted temples. Stupid must be the heart whose deep- 
est sensibilities are not moved at such recollections, amid such ruins. 
Cold and lifeless the patriotism that feels not all its ardor fired amid 
the sepulchral mounds of Marathon. ludwio. 



aEditor'0 ^ablt. 

" FiKD a man whose words paint you a likeness, you have found a man worth 
Bometliiog ; mark his manner of doing it, as very characteristic of him." If this 
remark of Carlyle be true, what will our readers say of the author of the follow- 
ing, which came too late for publication, even if there had been no other reasons for 
excluding it I The writer is discoursing upon " Female Beauty," and launches cot 
into this rich and high-flown panegyric. *'The loveliness that dances upon the rip- 
pling water, that smiles in the clouds of a setting sun, or sports in the delicate shades 
of the rainbow, the serene elegance that is shadowed forth by a placid lake, reflect- 
ing a romantic landscape, that descends upon the soul from the azure of night span- 
gled with glittering points, the joyous exhilaration that enraptures the heart when 
soft melody floats to the ear with extatic swellings, the power of the sweetest poe- 
try thrilling the soul, and transporting it away from the material to commune with 
the spiritual, all, come short of the grace that moves in the female form of the calm 
celestial beauty that gleams from woman's eyes, those mirrors of the soul— of the 
melody of her voice richer far than the mu9ic of the spheres, of the breathing angelic 
thoughts that rise from her heart, a P»an of praise to her Maker more delicate 
tiian the warbling of nightingale's. The silken ringlets, floating about the classic 
brow like rich drapery just drawn aside from the front of some marble shrine, 
are matched only by the lustre of those eyes which flash with the altar flame of 
love, or by those dimpling cheeks blooming with the mellow tints of an Italian tky, 
and lighted up by the heavenly smile that lingers on the lips like a bright sunbeam 
gleaming through a bower of roses." 

But we must forbear, though we dislike exceedingly to break in upon such rap- 
turous strains. We will say however, to gratify the curiosity of our readers, that 
the whole is equally fervid with this brilliant extract 

Though it is all fine 1 very fine indeed ! we humbly submit that the talents of 
the writer would have been better appreciated in the days of knight errantry. 
Such delicate sentiment is altogether too imaginative and ethereal for this matter- 
of-fact age. Even the fair beings themselves, who are the subject of the author's 
ecstacy, win hardly venture to claim a likeness to such a glowing picture. We ad- 
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yise the writer to try again, and not to choose another time a subject so perfectly 
frail and delicate, that he will be afraid to touch it — There have been very feiT 
communications for this number ; from very obvious reasons however, for with the 
thermometer at 90°, and college politics still higher, we can hardly expect any to 
" court the muses,*' much less " to delve in the mines of thought" It is feur more 
pleasant to sit beneath the shady elms, and in a sort of dreamy unconsciousness to 
conjure up such a paradise as the Moslem's, where are cooling fountains, and shady 
groves, and beautiM Houris to present the luscious wines or more agreeable ice 
creams. Yet there is one who has dared to forget the exciting scenes of College 
life, and even of the whole world — ^to rise above all, and to reason eloquently upon 
the imseen and intangible. Here is a specimen of his musings upon the compre* 
hensive theme, " A birdseye view of llie Universe." " Our sun and those stani 
which astronomers call sune, are but large furnaces in which is burned up all the 
superfluous and constantly generated gas of the universe, and that which is pedan- 
tically called the ' Galaxy' would always be more properly styled the milky-way, 
for it is a vast collection of that substance out of which moons are made, though 
yet in a crude and unpressed state. Among all the popular errors, none is &rther 
from the truth, than the supposition that comets are — ^like the other heavenly bod- 
ies — ^abodes of human beings, or even lost spirits. We laugh at such ridiculous 
vagaries, for comets are nothing more nor less than large brooms, made to sweep 
down the cobwebs in the unfrequented halls and back entries of creation. Phi- 
losophers have strangely erred in their speculations upon nebulous matter. A 
single glance, with the eye of such a mind as ours, will detect all their egregious 
fallacies. Nebulous matter is but a collection of the gas which suns consume, 
waiting to be set fire to by those shining existences which nightly troop in torcb 
light procession about the polar star. But it would be preposterous to attempt a 
refutation of even a few of those ludicrous blunders which simple science has com- 
placently fallen into. Suffice it then to say in this connection, that space is not sa 
large as some folks apprehend, for the large blue curtain that hangs so smoothly 
over us, comprises the whole, and is only hung there to hide the nothingness be- 
yond. Eternity works not — on the principle of the endless screw, as elaborate 
treatises have been written to prove, but on that of revolving, concentric cirdes, of 
which time is a small piece broken off and hurled to the earth." 

We would give our readers still more of this transcendental philosophy, but the 
manuscript here became so blotted and poorly written that it was impossible to 
transcribe it, and even the printer shook his head, when as a last resort, we asked 
him to unriddle it There is enough however, to prove that science and research 
are yet in their merest infancy, and that those existences which seem enturely use-* 
less, are some of the most necessary implements in the domestic economy of natiure. 
The writer's idea in regard to comets, we are convinced has existed long among 
men, for it accounts well for the anxiety always manifested, lest one of the huge 
sweepers should brush away our own earth, which we know is but ** the small dust 
of the balance.*' In fact, his manner of accounting for all the great mysteries of 
creation, is extremely simple, if not plausible, and we heartily commend it to the 
notice of all our great scientific men. 

The author of the article entitled '* Beranger" has written well, but his subject is 
not sufficiently interesting. We invite him to try again. — We have just received a 
short piece of poetry whicb shows some talent in versifying, though in the last 
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•tanza tke author has either intended the ludicrous, or has created it umntenti 
Which it is, wo leave our readers to judge. 

How bright, young girl, the flowers of life. 

Around thy path are growing, 
How meekly o'er thy merry brow, 

The gentle breeze is blowing I 
No vapors yet have dimmed thy sky, 

No brooding cloud of sorrow. 
And as to-day did greet thine eye, 

So fancy paints to-morrow. 

Thus let it be I 'tis not for me, 

To break the spell that holds thee; 
Nor tear away the rainbow yeil. 

With which thy hopes enfold thee. 
But rather pray that future years, 

May shake from out their {Hnions, 
Far lovelier plumes to grace thy brow, 

Than shine in hope's dominions. 

Hethinks Td have thee always thus^ 

So artless, so confiding ; 
To see upon the stream of life, 

Its laughing bubbles gliding. 
For in riper maidenhood, 

The eye may beam as tender. 
And blushing cheeks to whispered wofds^ 

A sweet response may render. 

Yet oh 1 to me more dear by far. 

Is childhood's dawn of graces : 
Than all the light that lovers find, 

In full grown Uidiea^ faces. 
For sighs wiU pass from ruby lips ; 

And cheeks with anger whiten. 
But childhood's brow and childhood's eye. 

With truth must ever brighten. Thk UimroWlf. 



OUR EXCIIANOES. 



The *' Jefferson Monument" and ^ Amherst Indicator** for this month, hare not yet 
been received. We were highly pleased with the appearance of a new periodieal 
entitled " The Light of Our Home," and edited by the ladies of the Feno. Senuiui- 
ry, at Elmira, N. Y. The pieces were as elegant and attractive, as was promiaed by 
the beautiful exterior of the Magazine. We wish the fair editresses the most per- 
fect success, and also thank them for the notice they have bestowed upon our own 
Magazine. We feel flattered by their praises, and agree most perfectly with 
their criticisms. 

t^g* In the Obitoaiy of the last number, page 329, for ** mournful/* Nad 
merciful. 






